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the four chairs, tabour- 
ette and book ends 
come to you set up 
ready for use complete 
ine y, detail and 


le you set up in five 
minutes. Ordinarily a 





set of furniture would 
ou 


come to y in many 
pieces for you to set 
together. 





Shipping weit about 140 pounds, 
Order by No.110BMA8. Price $33.95. Pay $1 down. Balance $3.00 monthly. 
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iece Living Room Suite 
Seven wonderful pieces of well-seasoned solid oak living-room furniture at an amazingly low 
bargain price and on such easy terms that you will never feel the cost. Genuine Mission design 


with rich brown finish that brings out the grain of the wood in all its natural beauty. Chairs 
upholstered in hand imitation S ish brown leather. Will give years of satisfactory 


Full Year to Pay 


You run no risk. Send only $1.00 with coupon today. Judge the wonderful value 
of this suite when you see it, Use it 30 days. If not satisfied, return it and we 
will pay transportation both ways. If you keep it, pay balance in easy monthly 
payments, which give you a full year to pay (see Y= pond We guarantee your complete 
satisfaction. Our guarantee is Backed by our $12,000,000 eapital. é 
Complete suite consists of large arm rocker, large arm chair, center table, sewing rocker, 
desk or side chair, tabourette and book ends. Ornamented with richly embossed carved 
design on panels of chairs, rockers and table, giving a wonderfully pleasing rich effect. The f 
chair and rocker seats are constructed in a strong, durable manner. Most comfortable, 
lasting and beautiful. Large arm chair and large rocker stand 36 inches high over all 
from floor, are 2534 inches wide over all and have seats 21x18 inches. Other rocker and 
chair have seats 17x16% inches. Handsome table is 24x36 inches and the tabourette has 
octagon shaped top about 12 inches wide, standing 17 inches high. Book ends just the 
right size and weight to easily support large books. Shipped from 
factory in central Indiana or factory in :vestern New York state, 
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Hartman Furniture and Carpet Co 

3998 Wentworth Ave., Dept. 2431 
Enclosed find $1, Send the7-piece Living-Room 
No. 110BMA8 as described, Guaranteed not “kne® 
down.’’ I am to have 30 days’ trial. If not 
will ship it back and you will refund my $1 and pw 
reight both ways. If I keep it I will pay $3.00—@ 
month until the price, $33.95, is paid. 


Even if you don’t 


bargains in furniture, carpets, rugs, stoves, ranges, watches, 
h h lumi ware, phonographs, 





farm equipment, ete. See how you can save money on anything you buy—and get it JName...........ccssseccsecssseeeeeeseeececeeeeeeees ceeeneee 


on Hartman’s easy credit terms, too. 


HARTMAN 





Catalog is free. Postal brings it. Send for it. 


FURNITURE & CARPET co. [Aaaress Orr rerrreririrrrrir errr iret rt Teer r etre oon 
3998 Wentworth Ave., Dept. 2431 Chicago f Occupation.. 
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CHAPTER E. certain of his business enterprises. 
ee eT Uhat was all. The colonel kne\ 

ing of the young man’s antecedents 

HEY picked up the young man except that he had been an Oxford 

called “Snow” Gregory from = man who had come down in the world. 
a Lambeth gutter, and he was’ The colonel added a few particu! 

dead before the policeman on designed, as it might seem to 

Waterloo Road, who had heard partial observer, to prove that 
the shots, came upon the scene. colonel, had ever been an 





uplif 
had been shot in his tracks on quantity. 
ight of snow and storm, and none ~—- There’ were people who said 
he murder. When they got him Snow Gregory in his more exalted nx 
rand searched his clothes ments talked too much for the colonel’ 
were ver 


he mortuary 
found nothing except a little tin comfort, but people 
‘f white powder, which proved to to talk unkindly of the col 
line, and a playing card—the wealth was an offense and 

’ of clubs. So they buried Snow Grego 

ciates had called him Snow unknown, and a jury of his 

vecause he was a dope fiend, trymen returned a verdict 
ocaine is invariably 

“snow” by all its votaries. He was unknown.” 

( f lid 


“son 


referred to murder against some pet 
O- ‘1 there wa the end ot i 


a gambler, too, and he had been ass 
seemed, until three months 


ciated with Colonel Dan Boundary in 
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later there dawned upon Colonel Boun- 
dary’s busy life a brand-new and alarm- 
ing factor. 

One morning there arrived at his 
palatial apartment in Albermarle Place 
a letter. This he opened because it 
was marked and Personal.” 
It was not a letter at all—as it proved 
—but a soiled and stained playing card, 
the knave of clubs. 

tle looked at the thing in perplexity, 
for the fate of his erstwhile assistant 
had long since passed from his mind. 
Then he saw writing on the margin of 
the card and twisting it sideways, read: 
“Jack o’ Judgment.”’ Nothing more 

“Jack o’ Judgment?” 
screwed up his tired eyes 
as if to shut out a vision. 

“Faugh!” he in disgust and 
dropped the pasteboard into his waste- 
paper basket. 

For he had vision, a white 
face, unshaven and haggard, its lips 
parted in a little grin, the smile of 
time they 


“Private 


The colonel 


said 


seen a 


Snow Gregory on the last 
had met. 

Later came other cards and unpleas 
ant, not to say disconcerting happen 
the colonel, taking counsel 


determined to kill two 


ings, and 
with 
birds with one stone. 

It was a daring and audacious thing 
to have done, and none but Colonel 
Dan Boundary would have taken the 
risk. He knew better than anybody else 
Stafford King had devoted the 
whole of his time for the past three 
3oundary gang. 
man 


himself, 


that 


vears to smashing the 
He knew that this grave young 
with the steady gray eyes, who sat 
on the other side of the big Louis X\ 


table in the ornate private office of the 
Spillsbury Syndicate, had won his way 
to the chief position in the criminal 
intelligence department by sheer genius, 
that | vas, of all men, the most 
e feared. 

No greater 
agined than that which was presented 


and 
} 


to 


contrast could be im 


between the two protagonists—the re- 
fined almost esthetic chief of police 
on the one hand, the big, commanding 
figure of the redoubtable colonel on the 
other. 

Boundary, with his black hair parted 
in the center of his sleek head, his big, 
weary eyes, his long, yellow, walrus 
mustache, his double chin, his breadth 
and girth, his enormous hairy | 
now laid upon the table, might sta: 
for force, brutal, remorseless, untiring. 
He stood for cunning, too—the cunning 
of the stalking tiger. 

Stafford was watching him with 
passionate interest. He may have 
secretly amused at the man’s sheer dar 
ing, but if he was, his inscrutable face 
displayed no such emotion. 

“T dare say, Mr. King,” 
colonel in his slow, heavy way, “you 
think it is rather remarkable in all the 
circumstances that I should ask you 
to call. I dare say,” he went on, “my 
business associates will think the same, 
considering all the unpleasantness we 
have had.” 

Stafford King made no repl: 
sat erect, alert and watchful. 

“Give a dog a bad name and 
said the colonel 
twenty years I’ve 
the unjust suspicions of my enemies. 
I’ve been libeled’”—he shook his head 
sorrowfully—“I don’t suppose 
anybody been libeled more tha: 
and my business associates. I’ 


I mean inve 


mS 
Saicdk we 


sententiously. 
had to fight 


him,” 
“Tor 


theres 


the police nosing 
—into my affairs; and I'll be s 
with you, Mr. Stafford King, a1 


you that when it came to my ea 
the ears of my business associate 


you had been put on the job of 
ing poor old Dan Boundary, 
glad.” 


‘Ts that intended as a complim¢ 
ked Stafford, with the faintest 


picion of a smile. 


“ lonel 


em- 


Mr. 


the co 
first 


“Every way.” said 


phatically. “In the place. 
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King, I know that you are the straight- 
est and most honest police official in 
England, and possibly in the world. 
All I want is justice. My life is 
open book, which courts the fullest 
vestigation.” 

He spread out his huge hands as 
though inviting an even closer inspec 
tion than had been afforded him hith- 
erto. 

Mr. Stafford King made no reply. 
He knew, very well he knew, the stories 
which had been told about the Boundary 
gang. He knew a little and guessed 
a lot about its extraordinary ramifica- 
tions. He was well aware, at any rate, 
that it was rich, and that this slow 
speaking man could command millions. 
But he was far from desiring to en- 
dorse the colonel’s inferred claim as 
to the purity of his business methods. 

He leaned a little forward. 

“T am sure you didn’t send for me 
to tell me all about your hard lot, 
colonel,” he said a little ironically. 

he colonel! shook his head. 

“T wanted to get to know you,” he 
ud with fine frankness; “I’ve heard 

about you, Mr. King. I am told 
you do nothing but specialize on the 
boundary enterprises, and I tell you, 
sir, that you can’t know too much 
about me, nor can I know much 
about you.” He paused. “But you're 
quite right when you say that I didn’t 
ask you to come here—and a great 
honor it is for a big police chief 
spare time to come to see me—to discuss 

[t is the present | want to 
talk to you about.” 

Stafford King nodded 
“I’m a law-abiding citizen,” 
colonel unctuously, “and anything I can 
do to assist the law, why, I’m going to 

I wrote you on this matter about 


too 


4 


tO 


ee 
Said tne 


fortnight ago.” 


LT 

le opened a drawer and took out 
a large envelope embossed with a mono- 
gram of the Spnillsbury Svndicate. This 


he opened and extracted a plain plav- 


é 


ing card. It was a white-backed card 
of superfine texture, gilt-edged, and 
bore on its face a familiar figure. 


clubs,” said Stafford 


os dees sate 
a gambling 


am not 
He did not bat a lid, nor Stafford 
King smile 
detectir e 
chief : You 
wrote to my department about it.” 


nodded. 


what’s 


“T remember,” said the 
“you received one before. 


The CC slonel 


“Read written underneath.” 


King lifted the card nearer to his 
eyes. The writing was almost micro- 
scopic and read: 

all unpleas- 
] 


i¢ 


Save crime, save worry, save 
antness. Give ck the 
from Spillsbury 


property you sto 


lt was signed “Jack o’ Judgment.” 
King put the card down and looked 
across at the colonel. 


ifter the last card 

“There was a 
wasn't 
said 


“contained a dia- 


“What happened 


came?’ he asked bur 


glary or something, there?” 
‘The last card,” 
} 


clearing his throat 


the colonel, 
bolical and unfounded charge that 1] 
and my business associates had robbed 
Mr. George Fetter, the Manchester 
thousand pounds 


merchant, of sixty 


is of card tricks—a low 
tice, of which I would not be guilty 
nor would 
ciate My friends 


ing nothing of any card game, we, of 


by me prac 


all 
yt 


any of mv business asso 


and myself know 


course, refused to pay Mr. Fetter, and 
Mr. Fetter would be the last 
would ask us 

fact, he did 

bills for si xty thousand pounds, br 
relation a sale of 
Mr. Fetter would 
that he 


l am sure 
person who 
As a matrer of 
was in property 
Niot imagine 
money from us, or 

I hope not, he 


gen 
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The detective looked at the card 
again. 
“What is 
bury deal?” 
“What is that story of 
bury deal?” said the colonel. 
He had a trick of repeating questions ; 
was a trick which frequently gave 
him a very necessary breathing space. 
“Why, there’s nothing to it. I bought 
the motor works. I admit it was a 
good bargain. There’s no law against 
making a profit. . You know what busi 


this story of the Spills 
he asked. 


the Spills- 


4 


Ii 


ness is.” 

The detective knew business 
was. Boyd Spillsbury and 
wild, and his wildness assumed an un 
pleasant character. 
wildness which people do not talk about 
, not nice people. He had in- 
herited a considerable fortune, and the 
four factories, the best of 
which was the one under discussion. 
Spillsbury,” said the detec- 
“and I happen to know Spills 
[ also know that he sold 
) a property worth three hundred 
thousand pounds in the open market 
for a sum which was grossly inadequate 

thirty thousand pounds, 

“Thirty-five thousand pounds,” cor- 

ted the colonel. ‘“There’s no law 
igainst making a bargain,” he repeated. 

‘You've been very fortunate with 

argains.” 
fford King rose and picked up his 


what 
was young 
It was the kind of 

at least 
control of 


“T know 


we rks. 


was it not?” 


Transome’s Hotel from 
1 sum 
which was less than a twentieth of its 
worth. You bought Lord Bethon’s slate 
twelve thousand pounds 
value in the open market was at 
hundred pounds 
‘the past fifteen years you have bee: 
acquiring property at an amazing rate 
amazing price. 
smiled. 
u're paying me a 
Mr. Stafford King,” 


“Vou bought 
oung Mrs, 


Rachemeyer for a 


quarries for 
their 


3 4 
{cast one 


thousand 


and at ar 
The colonel 
shh 2 great compli 
he said with 


Magazine 


sarcasm, “and I will never 
But don’t let us get away 
from the object of your coming. | 
am reporting to you as a police officer, 
that I have been threatened by a black- 
guard, a thief, and very likely a mur- 
[ will not be responsible for any 
action I may take. Jack Judgment, 
indeed!” he growled. 
“Have you ever 
Stafford. 
The colonel 
“Fle’s alive, 


a touch of 
forget it. 


cerer. 


seen him?” asked 
frowned. 
ain’t he?’ he retorted. 
I'd seen him do you think he'd be 
writing me letters? It is your job to 
pinch him. If you people down at 
Scotland Yard spent less time poking 
into the affairs of honest business men 
and more——” 
Stafford King was 
frankly and undisguisedly. His gray 
eyes were creased with silent laughter. 
“Colonel, you have some nerve!” he 
admiringly, and with no_ other 
word he left the room. 


smiling now, 


said 


HAPLEER fi. 


JACK O° JUDGMENT—HIS CARD 


T HE wrong side of a stage door was 
the outside on a night 
this was. The rain was 
down and a chill northwester 
up the narrow leading 
the main street to the tiny entry. 
But the outside, and the darkest cor- 
the cul-de-sac from whence the 
door of the Orpheum Musi 
satisfied Stafford King. 
farther into the 
sight of the figure which et ed ; 
along the paused onl 
] orway to furl his 
Silva, attired witl 
button hole of 
‘ doubt 
which was the most de- 
door. He 


nodding carelessly to the 


such as 
bucketing 
howled 


passage from 


ner of 
stage 
was reached, 
He drew ~eorpigl at 
passage and 
1% ge anc 
umbrella. 
) 4 . vm gonale Tey 
Pinte immaculately 


a white rose in the 


faultless dress jacket had no 
his mind as t 

irable side of the stage 
passed in, 


1 
orkeeper 
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“A rotten night, Joe,” he said. “Miss 
White hasn’t gone yet, has she?” 

“No, sir,” said the man obsequiously ; 
“she’s only just left the stage a few 
minutes. Shall I tell her you’re here, 
sir?” 

Pinto shook his head. 

He was a good-looking man of thirty- 
five. There were some who would go 
further and describe him as handsome, 
though his peculiar style of good looks 
might not be to everybody’s taste. The 
olive complexion, the black eyes, the 
well-curled mustache and the effemi- 
nate chin had their attractions, and 
Pinto Silva admitted modestly in his 
reminiscent moments that there were 
women who had raved about him. 

“Miss White is in No. 6,” said the 
doorkeeper. “Shall I send somebody 
along to tell her you’re here?” 

“You needn’t trouble,” said 
other; “she won’t be long now.” 

The girl, hurrying along the corri- 
dor, fastening her coat as she came, 
stopped dead at the sight of him and 
a look of annoyance came to her face. 
She was tall for a girl, perfectly pro- 
something more than 


the 


portioned, and 
pretty. 

Pinto lifted his hat with a smile. 

“T’ve just been in front, Miss White. 
\n excellent performance!” 

“Thank you,” she said simply. 

did not see you.” 

He nodded. 

There was a complacency in his nod 
h irritated her. It almost seemed 
to infer that she was not speaking the 
truth and that he was humoring her 
in her deception. 


whic 


“You're comfortable ?” 
a ed 
“Quite,” she replied politely. 
She was 


interview, and at 


quite 


obviously anxious to end 
a loss as to how 
she could, 

“Dre sing room comfortable, every 
body respectful and all that sort of 


hino >” « 
thing?” he asked. “Just say the word 


if they give you trouble, and I’ll have 
them kicked out, whoever they are, 
from the manager downward.” 
“Oh, thank you,” she said hurrie 
is most polite and nice.” 


11 
ay o 


“everybody 
She held out her hand. “I 
I must go now. A—a friend is wai 
ing for me.” 


“One 


am 


minute, Miss White.” Tle 
licked his lips, and there was an un 
accustomed embarrassment in his man- 
ner. “Maybe you'll come one night 
after the show and have a little supper. 
You know I’m very keen on you and 
all that sort of thing.” 

“T know you’re very keen on me and 
all that sort of thing,” said Maisie 
White, a note of irony in her voice; 
“but unfortunately [’m not very keen 
on supper and all that sort of thing.” 
She smiled and again held out her hand. 
“T’'ll say good night now.” 

“Do you know, Maisie he be- 
gan. 

“Good night,” she said, and brushed 
past him. 

He looked after her as she disap- 
peared into the darkness, a little frown 
gathering on his forehead; then, with 
a shrug of his shoulders, he walked 
slowly back to the doorkeeper’s office. 

“Send somebody to get my car,” he 
ordered. 

He waited impatiently, chewing his 
cigar, till the dripping figure of the 
doorkeeper reappeared with the infor- 
the car was at the end of 
He put up his umbrella 


mation that 
the passage. 
and walked through the pelting to 
where his limousine stood 

Pinto Silva was angry, and his anger 
was of the hateful, smouldering type 


in strength from moment 


which grows 


to moment and from hour to hour. tio 


1 


dare she treat him like this? She, who 
to his influence, 
and whose fortune and future were i 


l speak to 


owed her engagement 


iis hands. He would 
colonel, and the colonel could 


1 


her father. 


pe als {o 


He had had enough of this 
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He recognized with a start that he 
was afraid of the girl. It was incredi- 
ble, but it was true. He had never felt 
that way about a woman before, but 
there was something in her eyes, a cold 
disdain, which cowed even as it mad- 
dened him. 

The car drew up before a block of 
buildings in a deserted West End thor- 
oughfare. He flashed on the electric 
light and saw that the hour was a 
little after eleven. The last thing in 
the world he wanted was to take part in 
a conference that night. But if he 
wanted anything less, it was to annoy 
the colonel at this moment of crisis. 

He walked through the dark vestibule 
and entered an automatic elevator, 
which carried him to the third floor. 
Here the landing and the corridor were 
iluminated by one small electric lamp, 
sufficient to light him to the heavy wal- 
nut doors which led to the office of the 
Spillsbury Syndicate. He opened the 
door with a latchkey and found himself 
in a big lobby, carpeted and furnished 
in good style. 

\ man was sitting before a radiator, 

‘r pad upon his knees, and he was 
inaking notes with a pencil. He looked 
up, startled, as the other entered and 
nodded. It was Olaf Hanson, the 
colonel’s clerk—and Olaf, with his flat, 

face and his stiff, up- 
standing hair, always reminded Pinto 
struwwelpeter which had _ been 
cropped. 


“Tlello, Hanson. Is the 


. a 


a pape 


onless 


express 
of a 
colo 1 


an nodded. 


em 
“They’re waiting for you,” he said. 
Hi hard and 


11S voice Was 
his thin lips snapped out 


unsympa 
and 
lal le. 


\ren t vou coming in 


Pinto in surprise, his hand upon 
door. 

The 
head 


“T’vye got to go to the colonel’s flat,” 


called Hanson shook his 


man 


he said, “to get some papers. Besides, 
they don’t want me.” 

He smiled quickly and wanly. It 
was a grimace rather than an expres- 
sion of amusement, and Pinto eyed 
him narrowly. He had, however, the 
good sense to ask no further questions, 
Turning the handle of the door, he 
walked into the large, ornate apartment. 

In the center of the room was a big 
table, and the chairs at its side were, 
for the most part, filled. 

He dropped into a seat on the col- 
onel’s right and nodded to the others 
at the table. Most of the principals 
were there—‘Swell’ Crewe, Jackson, 
Cresswell, and at the farther end of the 
table Lollie Marsh, with her baby face 
and her permanent expression of open- 
mouthed wonder. 

“Where’s White?” he asked. 

The colonel was reading a letter and 
did not immediately reply. Presently 
he took off his pince-nez and put them 
into his pocket. 

“Where’s White?” he repeated. 
“White isn’t here. No, White isn’ 
here,” he repeated significantly. 

“What’s asked 
quickly. 

The scratched his chin 
looked up to the ceiling. 

“T’m settling up this Spillsbury 
ness,” he said; ‘White isn’t in it.” 
asked Silva. 
le never was in it,” said the colonel 


wrong ?” 


colonel 


“Why not?” 


evasively; “it was not the kind of busi- 
ness that White would like to be in 
] getting moral or some- 


I guess he’s 


maybe it’s that daughter of 

- eyelids of Pinto Silva narrowed 
reference to Maisie White, and 
on the point of remarking that 
had just left her but changed his 
anything about 
father?’ he 
The smiled. 
“Why, no—unless you’ve to 


know 


es she 
ut her asked. 
colonel 


Id her 
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“T’m not on those terms,” said Pinto 
savagely. “I’m getting tired of that 
girl’s airs and graces, colonel, after 
what we've done for her!’ 

“You'll get tireder, Pinto,” 
voice from the end of the table, and 
he turned round to meet the laughing 
eyes of Lollie Marsh. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“T've been out taking a look at her 

to-day,” she said, and colonel 
scowled at her. 
. “You were out taking a look at some- 
thing else, if I remember rightly,” he 
said quietly. “I told you to get after 
Stafford King.” 

“And I got after him,” she said, “and 
ifter the girl, too.” 

“What do you mean?” 

‘That’s a bit of news for you, isn’t 
it?’ She was delighted to drop the 
bombshell. “You can’t shadow Stafford 
King without crossing the tracks of 
Maisie White.” 

The colonel uttered an exclamation. 


“What do you mean?’ he 


said a 


1 
the 


asked 


“Didn’t you know 
ry: ’ 
Didn’t you 

ford King goes down to Horsha 


they were ; 


1 — 
KNOW 


and takes her to dinner 
hey looked at one another 
Maisie Whit 
man who, next 
nel, had been the most daring mem- 
f the who had organized 
ire coups than any other man except 
s leader. The news that the daughter 
Sol White meeting the 
the criminal intelligence depart- 
incredible and stunning 
that’s it, is it?” said the 
ing his dry lips. “That’s 


n White’s fed up with the life 


ration. 


ohter of a 


gang, 


omon was 


et ot 


coione l, 
Sol 


and 


why 
m 
ants to break away. 
He turned to Pinto Silva 
set and hard. 
“T thought you were keen 
girl, ” he sai 


d coar ely. 


the way open to you. 
know about it?” 

“Nothing,” said the man shortly. “I 
don’t believe it.” 

“Don’t believe it?’ broke in the girl. 
“Listen! There was a matinée at the 
Orpheum to-day, and King went there. 
I followed him in and got a seat next 
to him and tried to be friendly. Dut 
he had only eyes for the girl on the 
stage, and I might as well have been 
the paper on the wall for all the notice 
he took of me. After her act he went 
out and waited for her at the stage 
door. They went to Roymoyer’s for 
tea. I went back to the theater and 
saw her dresser. She is the woman | 
recommended when Pinto put her on 
the stage.” 

“What sort of work is Maisie doing?” 
asked the saturnine Crewe. 

“Male impersonations,” said the girl. 
Say, she looks dandy in men’s clothes! 
She’s the best male impersonator I’ve 
Why, when she talks Ba 

“Never mind about that,” interrupt 
the colonel. “What did you discover?” 

“J discovered that Stafford King 
comes regularly to the theater, that he 
takes her to dinner, and that he visits 
the house at Horsham.” 

never told me 
exclaimed the colonel. 


What do you 


L 
] 
I 


ever seen. 


that—the 
“He’s 
going to double cross us, that fellow.” 

‘I don’t believe it 
Crewe who 
Crewe, whose boast it was that he had 
a suit for every day in the year. 

“T know known 
years,” he said; “I know him 
As far as we 


Soliy is straight. !’m 


‘Solly 
swine!” 


” 


It was spoke, Swell 
J 


Solomon and I’ve 
him for | 
as well as you, colonel. 
are concerned 
not denying the possibility that he wants 
y, but that’s only natural. 

man with a daughter, and he’s 

made his pile, but I’ll stake my life that 
1 


’ 


ever double cross us.’ 


“Double c 


( 
ross us?” The colonel had 
‘red his wonted equanimity. 
» double cross?” he de- 
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manded almost jovially. “We have a 
straightforward business! I am not 
aware that any of us are guilty of dis- 
honest actions. Double cross! Bah!” 
He brought his big hand down with 
a thump on the table, and they knew 
from experience that this was the gavel 
of the chairman that ended all discus- 
1O1 
gentlemen,” said the colonel, 
us get to business. Ask Hanson 
to come in—he’s got the figures. It 
is the last lot of figures of ours that 
he'll ever handle,” he added. 


“Now 


“let 


Somebody went to the door of the 
anteroom and called the secretary, but 
there was no reply. 

“He’s gone out.” 
out?” said the colonel, and 
his brows. “Who told him to go 

Never mind; he’ll be 
Shut the door.” 


“Gone 
bent 
out? back in 
a minute. 

[le lifted a deed box from the floor 
at his feet, placed it on the table, opened 
it with a key attached to his watch 

and removed a bundle of docu 

“We're going to settle the Spillsbury 
business to-night,” he said. “It looks 
as though Spillsbury might squeal.” 

“Where is he?” asked Pinto. 

“In an inebriates’ home,” said the 
colonel grimly. “It seems there are 
some trustees to his father’s estate who 
are likely to question the lagality of 
the transfers. But I’ve had the best 
legal opinion in London, and there is 
no doubt that our position is safe. The 
only thing we’ve got to do to-night is 
to make absolutely sure that all those 
foo! letters he wrote to Lollie have been 
destroyed.” 

“You've got them,” said 
quickly 

“T had them,” 
I burned them all except one 
transfer was completed. 
tion is, gentlemen,” he said, 
burn r 


1 


said the colonel, “and 
when the 
And the que 
cc || 2 
shall we 
the last? 


He took from the bundle before him 
an envelope and held it up. 

“T kept this in case anything unfore- 
seen should happen, but if he’s in a 
booze home, why, he’s not going to be 
influenced by the threat of publishing 
a slushy letter to a girl. I guess his 
trustees are not going to be very much 
influenced either. On the other hand, 
if this letter were found among busi- 
ness documents, it would look pretty 
bad for us.” 

“Found by whom?” asked Pinto. 

“By the police,” said the 
calmly. 

“Police ?” 

The colonel nodded. 

“They’re getting after us, but you 
be alarmed,” he “King 
is working to get a case, and he is not 


colonel 


needn't said. 
above applying for a search warrant. 
But I’m not scared of the police so 
much.” His voice slowed and he spoke 
with greater emphasis. “I guess there 
are enough court cards in a Boundary 
pack to beat that combination. It’s the 
jack———” 


ha! ha! ha!” 
shrill bubble of 
into his speech, 
leaped to his feet, his hz 
The doo 
had opened and closed so silently that 
none had heard it. 

A figure stood confronting them. It 
was clad from head to foot in a long 
coat of black silk which shimmered in 
the half light of the electrolier. The 
hands 
with a 
hidden 


yet 
I 


“The jack- 
It was a 


which cut 


laug] ter 
and 
colonel 


dropping to his hip pocket. 


were gloved, the head covered 
soft hat, and the 
behind a white silk handker- 


slouch face 


was in his hip 
thought better and 
both hands in the air. There 
mething peculiarly businesslik 
‘ long-barreled revolver which tl 
held, in spite of the 
and the 


hand 


hen he 


gold inlay along 


y 
11 1 
} tT 

l e| 
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“Everybody’s hands in the air,” said 
The Jack shrilly, “right up to the beau- 
tiful sky! Yours too, Lollie. Stand 
away from the table, everybody, and 
back to that wall. For the Jack o’ 
Judgment is among you and life is full 
of amazing possibilities !” 

They backed from the table, peer- 
ing helplessly at the unwinking 
eyes which showed through the holes 
in the handkerchief. 

“Back to the wall, my 
chuckled the Thing. “I’m going to 
make you laugh, and you'll want some 
support. I’m going to make you rock 
with joy and merriment !”’ 

The figure had moved to the table, 
and all the time it spoke its nimble 
fingers were turning over the piles of 
documents which the colonel had dis- 
gorged from the box. 

“I’m going to tell you a comical tale 
about a gang of blackmailers.” 

“Youre a liar,” said the 
hoarsely. 

“About a gang of blackmailers,” said 

ie Jack with a shrill peal of laughter ; 
“fellows who didn’t work like common 
blackmailers, nor demand money. Oh, 
no, not naughty blackmailers ! 
the fools and the vicious in their power 
and made them sell things for hundreds 
of pounds that were worth 
And they were such a 
crowd! They were such 
amusing fellows. There Dan 
Houndary, who started life by robbing 
his dead mother; there was 
Crewe, who was once a gentleman and 

now a thief.” 

“Damn you!” said Crewe, lur 
forward; but the gun swung round on 
im and he stopped. 

There was Lollie, 


two 


pretties,” 


colonel 


They got 


thousands. 
wonderful 

j Pealhlus 
wondel rutly 
was 


‘rook 


ching 


who would sell 

own——” 
ypped. 
fingers had been 
He slipped it beneath the 
cloak, and in bounds 
loor. 


The envelope that his 
seeking was found. 
black silk 


two vas at the 


he mocked. 
Get Staf- 
tell him 


“Send for the police,’ 
“Send for the police, Dan! 
ford King, the eminent chief; 
I called!) My card!” 

With a dextrous flip of his fingers 
he sent a little pasteboard planing across 
the room. In an instant the door 
opened and closed upon the intrud: 
and he was gone, 

For a second there was silence, and 
then, with a little sob, Lollie Marsh co! 
lapsed in a heap on the floor. Coloie! 
Dan Boundary looked from one white 
face to the other. 

“There’s a hundred thousand pounds 
for any one of you who gets that fel 
low,” he said, breathing hard. 


CHAPTER IIL. 

THE 

OLONEL BOUNDARY, sitting at 

his desk the morning after, pushed 

a bell. It was answered by the thickset 

Olaf. He was dressed as usual in black 

from head to foot, and the colonel eyed 
him thoughtfully 

“Hanson,” he said, 
come?” 

“Yes, she has come,” 
resentfully. 

“Tell her I want her,’ 
colonel, and then as the man was leav- 

the room: “Where did you go last 
night when I wi anted you? 

“I was out,” said the man shortly. 
“I get some time for myself, [ sup- 
poser” 

The colonel nodded slowly. 

“Sure you do, Hanson.” 

His tone was mild, and that spelled 
danger to Hanson had he known it. 
This was the third sign of rebelli 
which the man had shown in the past 
week. 

“What’s happened to your temper thi 
morning, Hanson?” he asked. 

“Everything,” exploded the man, and 
in his agitation his foreign origin was 
betrayed by his accent. “You tell me 


DECOY. 


“has Miss Marsh 
said the other 


said the 


ion 
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I shall haf plenty money, thousands of 
pounds! You say I go to my brother 
in America. Where is dot money? I 
go in March, I go in May, I go in 
July; still 1 am here!” 

“My good friend,” said the colonel, 
“vou're too impatient. This is not a 
moment I can allow you to go away. 
You're getting nervous; that’s what’s 
the matter with you. Perhaps I'll let 
you have a holiday next week.” 

“Nervous!” roared the man. “Yes, 
[ am. All the time I feel eyes on me! 
When I walk in the street every man 
I meet is a policeman. When I go to 
bed I hear nothing but footsteps creep- 
ing in the passage outside my room.” 

“Old Jack, eh?” said the colonel. ey 
ing him narrowly. 

[lanson shivered. 

He had seen the Jack o’ Judgment 
once, a figure in gossamer silk who had 
stood beside the bed in which the Scan- 
dinavian lay and had talked wisdom 
while Olaf quaked in a muck sweat of 
tear. 

rhe colonel did not know this. He 
was under the impression that the ap- 
pearance of the previous night had con- 
stituted the first of this mysterious 
menace. So he nodded again. 


“Send Miss Marsh to me,” he said. 


tianson would have got on his nerves 

if he had nerves. The man at any rate 

was becoming’ an intolerable nuisance. 

The colonel marked him down as one 

of the problems calling for early solu- 
tion, 

rhe secretary had not been gone more 

a few seconds before the door 

| again and the girl came in. She 

1, pretty, in a doll-like way, 


with an aura of golden hair about her 


small head. She might have been more 
than pretty but for her eyes, which 
were too light a shade of blue to be 
beautiful. She was expensively gowned, 
and walked with the easy swing of one 
whose position is assured. 


“Good morning, Lollie,” said the 
colonel. “Did you see him again?” 

She nodded. 

“IT got a pretty good view of him,” 
she said. 

“Did he see you?” 

She smiled. 

“T don’t think so,” she said; “be- 
sides, what does it matter if he did?” 

“Was the girl with him?” 

She shook her head. 

“Well,” asked the colonel after 
pause, “can you do anything with him?” 

She pursed her lips. 

If she had expected the colonel to 
refer to their terrifying experience of 
the night before, she was to be dis- 
appointed. The hard eyes of the man 
compelled her to keep to the matter 
under discussion. 

“He looks pretty hard,” said the girl; 
not the man to fall for that heart 
to-heart stuff.” 

“What do you 
colonel. 

“Just that,’ said the girl with a 
shrug. “I can’t imagine his picking 
me up and taking me to dinner and 
pouring out the secrets of his young 
heart at the second bottle.” 

“Neither can I,” said the 
thoughtfully. “You’re a pretty clever 
girl, Lollie, and I’m going to make 
worth your while to get close to that 
fellow. He’s the one man in Scotland 
Yard that we want to put out of bu: 
Not that we’ve anything to be 
he added vaguely, “but he’s 


” 


“het 


1 


mean?” asked the 


colone! 


ness, 
afraid of,” 
just interfering with—— 

He paused for a word. 

“With business,” said the girl. “Oh, 
come off, colonel! Just tell me how 
far you want me to go.” 

“You've got to put him in as wrong 
as you can,” said the other decided]; 
“He must be compromised up to hi 
neck.” 

“What 
asked the 


“Tf vou 


about my young reputation?” 
girl with a grimace. 


lose it we'll buy you an- 
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said the colonel dryly; 
time you 


other,” 
I reckon it’s about 
Lollie.” 

rered 


other one 
her chin thought 


The girl fing 
fully. 

“It is not go ing to be easy,” 
going to be like young 


> 


“Tt isn’t 
spillsbury—Pinto Silva 
done that job without help—or 
White even.” 

“You can shut up about Spillsbury, 
retorted the colonel. “I’ve told you to 
forget everything that has ever hap- 
ened in our business. And I’ve told 
yon a hundred times not to mention 

into or any of = other men in this 

iness. You can do as you're told! 
take that took: off your face!” 
Je rose with extraordinary agility 
nd leaned over, glowering down at the 
girl, 
‘You've 
ely, Lollie, 
’t try any of 
d’ye hear?” 
was nothing suave in the colo- 
nothing 


could have 
Solomon 


been getting a bit fresh 
and giving yourself airs! 
that grand-lady 


you don 


manner 


now, 
curtly. He spoke how prs 
the brute 


slow or 
nderous or ] 
ind harshly, and revealed ] 
any suspected but few knew. 

more respect for we 
men, understand! If 
with me, I'll take your 


” 


that. He 


tnat 
‘T’ve no ymen 
than I have for 
ou ever 
neck in my 
lenched his 


ne : ; 
ibly suggestive motion, and the 


»4¢ ye 
get gay 


hand 


c 1 “41 
two hsts together with a 


like 


| girl watched him, fas 
you as if yo 
’ll tear you as 
needn’t think 3 
~T*l] fol] 


LOMO 


from m« 


the earth You re 


you’ve got 
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She was on the verge of tears when 
the colonel, with a quick gesture, mo- 
tioned her back to the chair. His rage 
as suddenly as it had risen. 

“Now do as you’re told, 
said calmly. “Get after that young 
low, and don’t come back to me until 


subsided 
Lollie,” 


him.” 
She nodded, not 
speak, and almost 
dread presence. 
At the door he stopped her. 
“As to Maisie,” he said, “why. 
Maisie to me.” 


trusting 
tiptoed 


you 


can leave 


CHAPTER IV. 
MISSING. 


DAN BOUNDARY de- 
scended slowly from the taxicab 
which had brought him up from 
Horsham station, and surveyed with- 
out emotion the domicile of his partner. 
It was Colonel Boundary’s boast that 
he was in the act of lathering his face 
on the tenth floor of a California hotel 
when the earthquake began, and that 
he finished his shaving operation 
s bath and dre: ed himself before the 

rth had ceased to tremble. 
“J shall want you again, so you had 
he said to the driver, and 


OLONEL 


took 


better wait,” 
sed through 


Rose Lodge. 


the wooden gates to- 
V ard 
He — halfway up the path 
a better view of the house. 
villa, the home of 
The trim lawn with 
rose trees, the littl 
the rockery, the 
furniture within 


f 


air of comf 


having now 
a red brick 
to-do man. 

border of foun- 
over 
garden 
general 
led the 


a prosperous 


playing 
of the 
and 


perva 


the 
place sugge 
busines 
creatures who | 

et themselves 
but have lived happily 
and five figure mark 


1 
appy 


dary grunted and c 


\ trim maid opened 
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the door to him, and by her blank look 
it was evident that he was not a fre- 
quent visitor. 

“Boundary—just say Boundary,” 
said the colonel in a deep voice, which 
carried to the part of the 
house. 

He was shown to the drawing-room, 
and again found much that interested 
him. He felt no twinge of pity at the 
thought that Solomon White would 
very soon exchange this almost luxury 
for the bleak discomfort of a prison 
cell, and not even the sight of the girl 
who came through the door to greet 
him brought him a qualm. 

“You want to see my 
nel?” she asked. 

Her tone was cold but polite. The 
colonel had never been a great favorite 
of Maisie White’s, and now it required 
a considerable effort on her part to hide 
her deep aversion. 

“Do I want to see your father?” said 
Colonel Boundary. “Why, yes, I think 
{ do, and I want to see you, too, and 
I’d just as soon see you first, before I 
speak to Solly.” 

She sat down, a model of patient 
politeness, her hands folded on her lap. 
In the light of day she was pretty, 
straight of back, graceful as to figure, 
and the clear gray eyes which met his 
faded blue ones were very understand- 
ing. 

“Miss White,” he said, “we have been 
very good to you.” 

“We?” repeated the girl. 

“We.” The colonel nodded. “I 
speak for myself and my business as- 
sociates. If Solomon had ever told you 
the truth you would know that you owe 
all your education, your beautiful 
home”—he waved his hand—“to my 
self and my business associates.” His 
tongue rolled round the last two words. 
They were favorites of his. 

She nodded her head slightly. 

“T was under the impression that | 
owed it to my father,” she said 


remotest 


father, colo 


with 


a hint of irony in her voice, “for I 
suppose that he earned all he has.” 

“You suppose that he earned all that 
he has?” repeated the colonel. “Well, 
very likely you are right. He has 
earned more than he has got, but pay 
day is near at hand.” 

There was no mistaking the menace 
in his tone, but the girl made no com- 
ment. She knew that there had been 
trouble. She knew that her father had 
for days been locked in his study and 
had scarcely spoken a word to anybody. 

“IT saw you the other night,” said the 
colonel, changing the direction of his 
attack; “I saw you at the Orpheum. 
Pinto Silva came with me. We were 
in the stage box.” 

“T saw you,” said the girl quietly. 

“A very good performance, consid- 
ering you’re a kid,” said Boundary. 
“In fact, Pinto says you’re the best 
mimic he has ever seen on the stage.” 
He paused. “Pinto got you your con- 
tracts.” 

She nodded. 

“T am very grateful to Mr. Silva,” 
she said. 

“You have all the world before you, 
my girl,” said Boundary in his slow, 
ponderous way, “a beautiful and bright 
future—plenty of money, pearls, dia- 
monds”—he waved his hand with a 
vague gesture—“‘and Pinto, who is the 
most valuable of my business associates, 
is very fond of you.” 

The girl sighed helplessly. 

“T thought that matter had been fin 
ished and done with, colonel,” she said 
“IT don’t know how people in your world 
would regard such an offer, but in my 
world they would look upon it as an 
insult.” 

“And what the devil is your world?” 
asked the colonel without any sign of 
irritation. 

She rose to her feet. 

“The clean, decent world,” she said 
calmly, “the world, the 


world that regards such 


’ 


law-abiding 


arrangement 
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as you suggest as infamous. It is not 
only the fact that Mr. Silva is already 
married-——”’ 

The colonel raised his hand. 

“Pinto talks very seriously of getting 
a divorce,” he said solemnly, “and when 
a gentleman like Pinto Silva gives his 
word, that ought to be sufficient for 
any girl. And now you have come to 
mention law-abiding worlds,” he went 
only slowly, “I would like to speak of 
one of the law-abiders.” 

She knew what was coming and was 
silent. 

“There’s a young gentleman named 
Stafford King hanging round you.” He 
saw her face flush but went on: “Mr. 
Stafford King is a policeman.” 

“He is an official of the criminal in- 
telligence department,” said the girl; 
“but I don’t think you would call him 
1 policeman, would you, colonel?” 

“All policemen are policemen to me,’ 
aid Boundary, “and Mr. Stafford King 
is one of the worst of the policemen 
because he’s 


from my point of view, 
trying to trump up a cock-and-bull story 
about me and get me into very seri- 
us trouble.” 
“I know Mr. King is connected with 
great number of unpleasant cases,” 
aid the girl coolly; “it would be a co- 
incidence if he was in a case which in 
terested you.” 
would be a 
aid the colonel, nodding his huge 


coincidence, would 


“Perhaps it is a coincidence that 

[fanson, has disappeared and 

‘en in the company of your 

is a that 

x on the Spillsbury case 

se that Solly knows noth- 
eh?” j 


him, puzzled and appre- 


coincidence 


lead ‘oad she 


leads to trouble for Solly, that’s 
said the colonel. ‘“He’s trying to 
me away and put his business as- 


sociates away, and he has got to go 
through the mill unless s 

“Unless what?” she asked. 

“Pinto’s a merciful man; I’m a merci- 
ful man. We don’t want to make trou- 
ble with former business associates, but 
trouble there is going to be, believe me.” 

“What kind of trouble?’ asked t 
girl. “If you mean that your so-called 
business association with my father will 
cease, I shall be happier. My father 
can earn his living, and I have my stage 
work.” 

“You have your stage 
colonel did not smile but his tone be- 
trayed his amusement—‘“and your 
father can earn his living, eh? He can 
earn his living in Portland jail,” he 
said, raising his voice. 

“Tor the matter of that, so can you, 
colonel.” 

The colonel turned his head slowly 
and surveyed the spare figure in the 
doorway. 

“Oh, you heard me, did you, Soll) 
he said not unpleasantly. 

“I heard you,” said Solomon White, 
his lean face a shade whiter than the 
girl had seen it, and his breathing was 
a little labored. 

“If you are thinking of sending me 
to prison,” said White, “why, I think 
we shall make up a pretty jolly party.” 

“Meaning me?” the colonel, 
raising his eyebrows. 

“You among others. Pinto 
Swell Crewe and Selby, to name a 


1 
> 
Lic 


work”’—the 


said 


Silva, 
few. 
Colonel Boundary permitted himself 
to chuckle. 
“On what charge?” he asked. “Tell 


me that, cleverest men in 
Scotland 
me tor year: 
with it. Ma 


ance and that 


Solly. The 
Yard have 
and they haven't got away 


ar 1 , 
ybe they 


been laying for 


} 


have your assist 


dog Hanson’s 


‘That’s a lie,” interrupted White, “‘so 


concerned. I know noth 


far as I am 


ing about Hanson.” 
ae the colonel 


anson,” said 
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“is a thief. He ran off with three hun- 
dred pounds of mine, as I’ve reported 
to the police.” 

“T see,” said White with a little smile 
of contempt. “Got your charge in 
first, eh, colonel? Discredit the witness. 
And what have you framed for me?” 

“Nothing,” said the colonel, “except 
this. I’ve just had from the bank a 
check for four thousand pounds drawn 
in your favor on our joint account and 
purporting to be signed by Silva and 
myself.” 

“As it happens,” said White, “it was 
signed by you fellows in my presence.” 

The colonel shook his head. 

“Obdurate to the last, brazening it 
out to the end. Why not make a frank 
confession to an old business associate, 
Solly? I came here to see you about 
that check.” 

“That’s the game, is it?” said White. 
“You are going to charge me _ with 
forgery. And suppose I talk?” 

‘“Palk ?” asked the colonel innocently. 
“Tf by ‘talk’ you mean make a state- 
ment to the police derogatory to myself 
and my business associates, what can 
you tell? I can bring a dozen witnesses 
to prove that both Pinto and I were 
in Brighton the morning that check 
was signed.” 

“You came up by car at night,” said 
White harshly; “we arranged to meet 
outside Guildford to divide the loot.” 

“foot?” said Colonel Boundary, puz- 
zled. “I don’t understand you.” 

“T'll put it plainer,” said White, his 
eyes like smouldering fire. “A year 
ago you got young Balston, the ship 
owner, to put fifty thousand pounds 
into a fake company.” 

He heard Maisie gasp but went on. 

“How you did it I’m not going to 
tell before the girl, but it was black- 
mail which you and Pinto engineered. 
He paid his last installment; the four 
thousand pounds was my share.” 

Colonel Boundary rose and looked at 


his watch. 
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“T have a taxicab waiting and, with 
a taxicab, time is money. If you are 
going to bring in the name of an in- 
nocent young man, who will certainly 
deny that he had any connection with 
myself and my business associates, that 
is a matter for your own conscience. I 
tell you I know -nothing about this 
check. I have made your daughter an 
offer.” 

“T can guess what it is,” interrupted 
White; “and I can tell you this, Bound- 
ary, that if you are going to ‘frame’ 
me, I’ll be even with you, if I wait 
twenty years! If you imagine I am 
going to let my daughter into that 
filthy gang’’—his voice broke and it was 
some time before he could recover him- 
self—“do your worst. But I'll get you, 
Boundary! I don’t doubt that you'll 
convict me. You know the things that 
I can’t talk about, and [ll have to take 
my medicine, but you are not going to 
escape.” 

“Wait, colonel.” It was the girl who 
spoke, in so low a voice that he would 
not have heard her if he had not been 
expecting her to speak. “Do you mean 
that you will—prosecute my father. ?” 

“With law-abiding people,” said the 
colonel profoundly, “the demands of 
justice come first. I must do my duty 
to the state, but if you should change 
your mind——”’ 

“She won’t change her mind,” re 
torted White. 

With one stride he had passed be 
tween the colonel and the door. Onl 
for a second he stood, and then he fell 
back. 

“Do your worst,” he said huskily, and 
Colonel Boundary passed out, pocket 
ing the revolver which had come from 
nowhere into his hand. Presently thes 
heard the pur of the departing motor 

He went to Horsham station in a 
thoughtful frame of mind. He was still 
thinking profoundly when he reached 
Victoria station. 

Then, as he stepped on the platform, 
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and he 


face of 


a hand was laid on his arm 
turned to meet the smiling 
Stafford King. 

“Hello,” said the colonel, and some- 
thing within him went cold. 

“Sorry to break in on your reverie, 
colonel,” said Stafford King, “but I’ve 
a warrant for your arrest.” 

“What is the charge?” asked the colo- 
nel, his face gray. 

“Blackmail and conspiracy,” said 
King, and saw with amazement the look 
of relief in the other’s eyes. “Bound- 
ary,” he added between his teeth, “you 
thought I wanted you for Snow Greg- 
ory!” 

The colonel said nothing. 


CHAPTER V. 
IN THE MAGISTRATE’S COURT. 


EVER before in history had the 
dingy little street in which North 
Lambeth police court stands, witnessed 
such scenes as were presented on that 
memorable fourth of December, when 
counsel for the crown opened the case 
aganist Colonel Dan Boundary. 

Long before the building was open 
the precincts of the court were besieged 
by people anxious to secure one of the 
very few seats which were available 
for the public. By nine o’clock it be- 
came necessary to summon a special 
force of police to clear a way for the 
numerous motor cars which came bowl- 
ing from every point of the compass, 
and which were afterward parked in 
the narrow side streets, to the intense 
amazement and interest of the curious 
denizens of the unsavory neighborhood 
in which the court is located. 

Admission was by ticket. Even the 
reporters, those favored servants of 
democracy, had to produce a printed 
pass before the scrutinzing policeman at 
the door allowed them to enter. Every 
available seat had been allotted. Even 
the magistrate’s sacristy had been in 


g 
2B ps 


. ent when 


vaded, and chairs stood three deep to 
left and right of him. 

There were some who came out of 
sheer morbid curiosity, in order that 
they might boast that they were pres- 
this remarkable was 
heard. There were others who came, 
inwardly quaking at the revelations 
which were promised or hinted at in 
the daily press, for the influence 
which the Boundary gang exercised was 
wide and far-reaching. 

A young man stood upon the con- 
gested pavement, watching with evident 
impatience the arrival of belated cars. 
The magistrate had already come and 
had disappeared behind the slate-col- 
ored gates which led to the courtyard. 
Stafford saw fashionably 
women and worried-looking men who 
were figures in the political and social 
world, and presently he involuntarily 
stepped forward into the roadway, as 
though to meet the electric limousine 
which came noiselessly to the main en- 
trance. 

The solitary occupant of the car was 
a man of sixty—a gray-haired gentle- 
man of medium height, dressed with 
scrupulous care, and wearing on his 
clean-shaven face a perpetual smile, as 
though life were an amusement which 
never palled. 

Stafford King took the extended hand 
with a little twinkle in his eye. 

“T was afraid we shouldn’t be able 
to keep your place for you, Sir Stanley,” 
he said. 

Sir Stanley Belcom, first 
sioner of criminal intelligence, accen 
tuated his smile. 

“Well, Stafford,” he drawled, “I’ve 
come to see the culminating triumph of 


” 


case 


dressed 


commi 


your official career. 

Stafford King made a little grimace. 

“T hope so,” he said dryly. 

“T hope so, too,” said the baronet; 
“vet—lll tell you frankly, Stafford, I 
have a feeling that the ordinary proc 
esses of the law are inadequate to trap 
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this organization. The law has too wide 
a mesh to deal with the terror which 
this man exercises. Such men are the 
only justification of lynch law, the quick, 
sharp justice which is administered 
without subtlety and without quibble.” 

Stafford looked at the other and made 
no attempt to hide his astonishment. 

“You believe in—the Jack o’ Judg- 
ment?” he asked. 

Sir Stanley shot a swift glance at 
him. 

“That is the bugbear of the 
isn’t it?” 

“So Hanson says,” replied the other. 
“T verily believe that Hanson is more 
afraid of that mysterious person than 
he is of Boundary himself.” 

The attorney general had begun his 
opening speech when the two men made 
their way into the crowded court and 
found their seats at the end of the 
lawyer’s table. 

In the 
the least concerned of all that assembly. 
The colonel was leaning forward, his 
arms resting on the rails, his chin on 


ve oO 
gang, 


dock sat Colonel Boundary, 


the back of his hairy hand, his eyes 
glued upon the gray-haired lawyer who 
was dispassionately opening the case. 
“The contention of the crown,” the 
general was saying, “is that 
Colonel Boundary is at the head of a 
huge blackmailing organization, 
that in the course of the past twenty 
such means as I shall 
and as the principal witness for 
the crown will tell you, he has built 
up his criminal practice until he now 
controls the most complex and the most 
iniquitous organization that has been 
known in the long and sordid history 
of crime. : 
“Your worship will doubtless hear,”’ 
he went on, “of a bizarre and fantastic 
figure which flits through the pages 
of this story, a mysterious somebody 
who is called ‘The Jack.’ But I shall 
ask your worship, as I shall ask the 
jury, when this case reaches, as it must 


attorney 
and 


years, by sug- 


gest, 


reach ultimately, the central criminal 
court, to disregard this apparition, 
which displayed no part in bringing 
Boundary to justice. 

“The contention of the crown is, as 
| say, that Boundary, by means of ter- 
rorization and blackmail, through the 
meditum and assistance of his creatures, 
has from time to time secured a hold 
over rich and foolish men and women, 
and from these has acquired the enor- 
mous wealth which is now his and his 
associates’. As to these latter, their 
prosecution depends very largely upon 
the fate of Boundary. There are, I 
believe, some of them in court at this 
moment, and though they are not ar- 
rested, it will be no news to them to 
learn that they are under police observa- 
tion.” 

Swell Crewe, sitting at the back of 
the court, shifted uneasily, and, turning 
his head, he met the careless gaze of 
the tall, military-looking man who had 
“detective” written all over him. 

Chere had been a 
torney general’s speech while he ex- 
betore 


pause in the at- 


amined short-sightedly the notes 


‘ 
iim. 


In the 
hil tilt 


presentation of this case, 


your worship,” he went on, “the crown 
is ins We have 
secured one important and, I think, con- 
who has been 


mewhat of a dilemma. 


vincing witness—a man 
with the prisoner, a 
Scandinavian named Hanson, who, con- 
sidering himself badly treated by this 
gang, has been for a long time secretly 
getting together evidence of an incrimi- 
As to his object we 
There is a possibility 


closely associated 


nating character. 
need not inquire. 
suggested by my learned friend, the 
counsel for the defense, that Hanson in- 
blackmailing the blackmailers 
and presenting such a weight of ev! 
dence against Boundary that he could do 


con- 


tended 


no less than pay handsomely for his 
federate’s silence. That is as may be 
The main fact is that 


cumulated this documentary e\ 


Hanson has ac- 


* 4 - 
rence, 
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and that that documentary evidence is 
in existence in certain hiding 
places in this country, which will be 
revealed in the course of his examina- 


secre 


tion. 

“We are at this disadvantage, that 
Hanson has not yet made anything but 
the most scanty of statements. Tl ear- 
ing for his life, since this gang will 
stop at nothing, he has been closely 
guarded by the police from the moment 
he made his preliminary statement. 
Every effort which has been made to 
him to commit his revelations 
to writing, has been in vain, and we are 
compelled to take what is practically 
his affidavit in open court.” 

“Do I understand,” interrupted the 
magistrate in that weary tone which 
is the prerogative of magistrates, “that 
you are not as yet in possession of the 
evidence on which I am to be asked to 
commit the prisoner to the Old Bailey?” 


induce 
INGUCE 


“That is so, your worship,” said the 
counsel; “all we could procure from 
Hanson was the affidavit which was 
necessary to secure the man’s arrest.” 

“So that if anything happened to your 
witness, there would be no case for the 
crown?” 

The attorney general nodded. 

“Those are exactly the circumstances, 
your worship,” he said, “and that is 
why we have been careful to keep our 
Witness in security. The man is in 
a highly nervous condition, and we have 
been obliged to humor him. But I do 
not think your worship need have any 
apprehension as to the evidence which 
will be produced to-day, or that there 
will not be sufficient to justify a com- 
mittal.” 
said the magistrate. 

Sir Stanley turned to Stafford and 
\ hispered: 


“T see,” 


“Rather a queer proceeding.” 

Stafford nodded. 

“It is the only thing we could do,” 
he said. “Hanson 


] 


refused to speak 


until he was in court—until, as he said, 
he saw Boundary under arrest.” 

“Does Boundary know this?” 

replied Stafford with 
a little smile; “he knows everything. 
He has a whole army of spies. Sir 
Stanley, you don’t know how big this 
organization is. He has roped in every- 
body. He has members of Parliament, 
he has the best lawyers in London, and 
two of the big detective agencies are 
engaged exclusively on his work.” 

Sir Stanley pursed his lips thought- 
fully and turned his attention to the 
prosecuting counsel. The address was 
not a long one, and presently the at- 


“T suppose so,” 


*torney sat down, to be followed by a 


leading member of the bar who had 
been retained for the defense. 
ently he, too, had finished, and again the 
attorney general rose. 

“Call Olaf Hanson,” he said, 
there was a stir of excitement. 

The door leading to the cells opened 
and two tall detectives came through, 
and two others followed. In the midst 
of the four walked the short, gray- 
faced man in whose hands was the fate 
and, indeed, the life of Colonel Dan 
Boundary. 

He did not so much as glance at the 
dock, but hurried across the floor of 
the court and was ushered to the wit- 
ness stand, his four guardians dispos- 
ing themselves behind and before him. 
The man seemed on the point of faint- 
ing. His fearful eyes ranged the court, 
always avoiding the gross figure in the 
railed dock. The lips of the witness 
were white and trembling. The hands, 
which clutched the front of the box 
for support, twitched spasmodically. 

“Your name is Olaf Hanson?” asked 
the attorney soothingly. 

The witness tried to speak, but his 
lips emitted no sound. He nodded. 

“You are a native of Denmark?” 

Again Hanson nodded. 

“You must speak,” said the attorney 
“and need have no fez 


Pres- 


’ 


and 


kindly, 


you 
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How long have you known Colonel 
Boundary ?” 

This time Hanson found his voice. 
“1 


aid huskily. 


“For ten years,” he 

An usher from the 
press at the back of the court with a 
glass of water handed it to the 
witness, who drank eagerly. The at- 
torney waited until he had drained the 
glass before he spoke again. 

“You have in your possession cer 
tain documentary evidence convicting 
Colonel Boundary of illegal acts?” 

“Yes,” said the witness. 

“You have promised the police that 
you will reveal in court where those 
documents have been stored?” 

“Wes,” said Hanson again. 

“Will you tell the court now, in order 
that the police may lose as little time 
as possible, where you have hidden that 


came forward 


and 


c\ iden¢ ag 


Colonel Boundary was showing the 


] 


irst signs of interest he had evinced 


the proceedings. He leaned for- 
rd 


his head craned round as though 
deavoring to catch the eye of the 
Hanson was speaking, and speaking 
ith difficulty. 
“T haf—put those papers——’’ He 
“T haf put those 
papers ” he began again, and then, 
without a second’s warning, he fell 
limply forward. 

“T am afraid he 
the magistrate. 

Detectives were crowding 
witness and had lifted him 
witness stand. One said something hur- 
riedly, and Stafford King left his seat. 
He was bending over the prostrate fig 
ure, the collar from his 
throat, and presently was joined by the 
There 


ation, and 


stopped and swayed. 


has fainted,” said 
round the 


from the 


tearing open 
police surgeon, who was in court. 
was a little whispered consult 
then Stafford King straightened himse 
] 


up and his face was pale and hard. 


tase ny 


“T regret to inform your worship, 
e said, “that the witness is dead.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


STAFFORD KING RESIGNS. 


WEEK later Stafford King came 

to the office of the first commis- 
sioner of the criminal intelligence de- 
partment, and Sir Stanley looked up 
with a kindly but pitying look in his 
eye. 

“Well, Stafford,” he said gently, “sit 
down, won’t you? What has hap 
pened ?” 

Stafford King shrugged his shoulders. 

“Boundary is discharged,” he 
shortly. 

Sir Stanley nodded. 

“Tt was inevitable,” he said. ‘I sup- 
pose there’s no hope of connecting him 
and his gang with the death of Han 


S99 


said 


son! 
“Not a ghost of a hope, I am afraid,” 
said Stafford, shaking his head. “Han- 
son was undoubtedly murdered, and the 
which killed him in the 
elass of water which the usher brought. 
I’ve been examining the usher again 
to-day, and all he can remember is 1 
he saw somebody pushing through the 

the back of the court, who 
over the 


heads of 
Nobody seems to have seen 


was 


poison 


crowd at 
handed the 
the people. 
the man who passed it. That was the 
method by which the gang got rid of 
heir traitor.” 

“Clever,” said Sir Stanley, putting his 
finger tips together. “They knew just 
the condition of mind in which Hanson 
would be when he came into 
They had the dope ready, and they knew 
that the would allow the 
usher to bring the man 
allow anybody else to 
approach him. This 
, Stafford.” 

I realize that,” said the young chief. 
f course I shall 


to do. 


class 


court 


detectives 
water, when 
they would not 
is a pretty bad 
business 
resign. There's 
I thought we had 


ially with the evi 
ion to the Spills 
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“You mean the letter which Spills- 
bury wrote to the woman Marsh? How 
did that come, by the way?” 

“It reached Scotland Yard by post.” 

“Do you know who sent it?” 

“There was no covering note at all,” 
replied Stafford; “it was in a plain 
envelope with a typewritten address, 
and was sent to me personally. The 
letter, of course, valueless by it- 
self.” 

“Have you made any search to dis- 
cover the documents which Hanson 
spoke about ?” 

“We have searched everywhere,” said 
the other a little wearily, “but it is a 
pretty hopeless business looking through 
London for a handful of documents. 
Anyway, Boundary is free.” 

The other was watching him closely. 

“It is a bitter disappointment to you, 
my young friend,” he said;, “you've 
been working on the case for years. I 
fear you'll never have another chance 
of putting Boundary in the dock. He’s 
got a lot of public sympathy, too. Your 
thorough rascal who manages to escape 
from the hands of the police has always 
a large following among the public, and 
[ doubt whether the home secretary will 
sanction any further proceedings un- 
less we have the most convincing proof. 
What’s this?” 

Stafford had laid a letter on the table. 

“My resignation,” said that young 
man grimly. 

The first commissioner took up the 
envelope and tore it in four pieces. 

“It is not accepted,” he said cheer- 
fully. “You did your best, and you're 
no more responsible than [ am. If 
you resign I ought to resign, and so 
ought every officer who has been on 
this game. A few years ago I took 
exactly the same step—offered my resig 
nation over a purely private and per 
sonal matter, and it was not accepted. 
[ have been glad since, and so will you 
with your work and give 
Boundary a rest for a while.” 


Was 


be. Go on 
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Stafford was looking down at him 
abstractedly. 

“Do you think we shall ever catch 
the*fellow, sir?” 

Sir Stanley smiled. 

“Frankly I don’t,” he admitted. “As 
I said before, the only danger I see 
to Boundary is this mysterious indi- 
vidual who apparently crops up now 
and again in his daily life, and who, I 
suspect, was the person who sent you 
the Spillsbury letter—the Jack o’ Judg- 
ment, doesn’t he call himself? Do you 
know what I think?” he asked quietly. 
“T think that if you found the Jack, 
if you ran him to earth, stripped him 
of his mystic guise, you would discover 
somebody who has a greater grudge 
against Boundary than the police.” 

Stafford smiled. 

“We can’t run about after phantoms, 
sir,” he said with a touch of asperity 
in his voice. 

The chief looked at him curiously. 

“T hear you do quite a lot of running 
about,” he said carelessly as he began 
to arrange the papers on his table. “By 
the way, how is Miss White?” 

Stafford flushed. 

“She was very well when I saw her 
last night,” he said stiffly. “She is leay- 
ing the stage.” 

“And her father?” 

Stafford was silent for a second. 

“He left his home a week before the 
case came into court and has not been 
seen since,” he said. 

The chief nodded. 

“While White is away and until he 
turns up I should keep a watchful eye 
on his daughter,” he said. 

“What do you 
Stafford. 

“I’m just making a suggestion,” safd 
the other; “think it over 

Stafford thought it over on his way 
to meet the girl, who was waiting for 


him on a sunny seat in Temple Gardens, 
1 


mean, sir?” asked 


” 


for the day was fine and even warm ang 
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two hours before luncheon, the place 
was comparatively empty of people. 

She saw the trouble in his face and 
rose to meet him, and for a moment 
forgot her own distress of mind, her 
doubts and fears. Evidently she knew 
the reason for his attendance at Scot- 
land Yard, and something of the inter- 
view which he had had. 

“I offered my resignation,” he re- 
plied in answer to her unspoken ques- 
tion, ‘‘and Sir Stanley refused it.” 

“T think he was just,” she said. 
“Why, it would be simply monstrous if 
your career were spoiled through no 
fault of your own.” 

He laughed. 

“Don’t let us talk about me,” he said. 
“\WWhat have you done?” 

“T’ve canceled all my 
have other work to do.” 

“Tlow are He hesitated, but 
she knew just what he meant, and patted 
his arm gratefully. 

“Thank you; I have all the money 
I want,” she said; “father left me quite 
a respectable balance. I am closing the 
house at Horsham and storing the fur- 
niture, and shall keep just sufficient to 
fill a little flat which I have taken in 
Bloomsbury.” 

“But what are you going to do?” he 
asked curiously. 

She shook her head. 

“Oh, there are lots of things that a 
girl can do,” she said vaguely, “besides 
going on the stage.” 

“But isn’t it a sacrifice ? 
love your work?” 

She hesitated. 

“T thought I did at first,” she said. 
“You see, I was always a very good 
mimic. When I was only a little girl 
I could imitate the colonel. Listen!” 

Suddenly to his amazement he heard 
the drawling growl of Dan Boundary. 
She laughed with glee at his amazement, 
but the smile vanished and she sighed. 

“T want you to tell me one thing, Mr. 


’ 


contracts; I 


Didn’t you 


“ing.” 


“Stafford—you promised me,” he be- 
gan. 

She reddened. 

“T hardly like calling you by your 
Christian name, but it sounds so like 
a surname that perhaps it won't be so 
bad.” 

“What do you want to ask?” he de- 
manded. 

She was silent for a moment, then 
she said: 

“How far was my father implicated 
in this terrible business ?” 

“In the gang?” 

She nodded. 

He was in a dilemma. Solomon 
White was implicated as deeply as any 
save the colonel. In his younger days 
he had been the genius who was re- 
sponsible for the organization, and had 
been for years the colonel’s right-hand 
man until the more subtle villainy of 
Pinto Silva, that Portuguese adventurer, 
had ousted him, and, if the truth be 
told, until the sight of his girl growing 
to womanhood had brought qualms to 
the heart of this man, who, whatever 
were his faults, loved the girl dearly. 

“You don’t answer me,” 
“but I think I am answered 
silence. Was my father—a bad man‘ 

“T would not judge your father,’ 
said. “TI can tell you this, that 
the past few years he has played a very 
small part in the affairs of the g: 
3ut what are you going to do?” 

“How persistent you are!” 
laughed. “Why, there are so many 
things I am going to do that I haven't 
time to tell you. For one thing, I am 
going to work totindo some of the mis- 
chief which the gang has wrought. I 
am going to make such reparation,” 
she said, her lips trembling, “for the 
evil deeds which I fear my father has 
committed.” 

“You have a mission, eh?” 
with a little smile. 

“Don’t laugh at me,” she ple: 
feel it here.” She put her hand 


said, 


she 
by your 


She 
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her heart. “There’s something which 
tells me that, even if my father built 
up this gang, as you told me once he 
did—ah! you had forgotten that.” 

Stafford King had, indeed, forgotten 
the statement. 

“Yes.” he said. “You intend to pull 
it down?” 

She nodded. 

“I feel, too, that I am at bay. I am 
the daughter of Solomon White, and 
Solomon White is regarded by the colo- 
a traitor. Do you think they will 
let me alone? Don’t you think they 
are going to watch me day and night, 


1 
an¢ 


nel as 


| get me in their power just as soon 
Think of the lever that 


force my father 


as they can? 


would be, the lever to 
back to them!’ or 

“Oh, you'll be watched all right,” he 
said easily, and remembered the com- 
“in fact, you’re 
being watched now. Do you mind?” 

“Now?” she asked in surprise. 

He nodded toward a lady who sat a 
dozen yards away and whose face was 
shaded by a parasol. 
asked the girl curi- 


missioner’s warning; 


carefully 

“Who is she?” 
ously. 

“A young person called  Lollie 
Marsh.” Stafford laughed. “At pres- 
ent she has a mission, too, which is to 
entangle me into a compromising situ- 
ation. 

The girl: looked toward the spy with 
4 new interest and a new resentment. 

“She has beerrailing me for weeks,” 
he went on, “and it would be embarrass- 
ing to tell you the number of times we 
have been literally thrown into one an- 
Poor girl,” he said with 
“she must be bored with 


other’s arms. 


mock concern, 


sitting there so long! Let us take a 
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follow, he 
pointed. tayed on, 
hing the disappearing figures, with- 
Waiting until 
walked out 
hailed a 


Lollie to 


She 


e expected 


} 1; 
ye disay 
i 


tte mpting to rise. 


were out of ht she 


1g 
) 


to the embankment and 


passing taxi. She seemed quite satis- 
fied in her mind that the plan she had 
evolved for the trapping of Stafford 
King could not fail to succeed. 


CHAPTER Vii. 


THE COLONEL CONDUCTS HIS BUSINESS. 
A MERRY little dinner party was 
assembled that night in a luxuri- 

ous apartment in Albemarle House. It 
was a bachelor party and consisted of 
three—the colonel, resplendent in eve- 
ing dress, Swell Crewe, and a middle- 
€ and 


aged man whose antique dress coat 
none too spotless linen certainly did not 
advertise their owner’s prosperity. Yet 
this man 
and the bal 
for seven figures, being Mr. Thomas 
Crotin, of the firm of Crotin & Princi- 
ple, whose woolen mills occupy a re- 
spectable acreage in Huddersfield and 
Dewsbury. 

“You’re Colonel Boundary, are you?” 
he said admiringly, and for about the 
seventh time since the meal started. 

The colonel nodded with a _ gocd- 
humored twinkle in his eye. 

“Well, fancy that!” said Mr. Crotin. 
“T’ll have something to talk about when 
I go back to Yorkshire! It is lucky 
I met your friend, Captain Crewe, at 
our club in Huddersfield.” 

There was something more than luck 
in that mecting, as the colonel knew. 

“T read about the trial and all,” said 
the Yorkshireman. “I must say it 
looked very black against you, colonel.” 

The colonel smiled again and lifted 
a bottle toward the other. 

“No, no!” said the spinner. 
no more. JI know when 
enough.” 

The colonel replaced the 
his side. 

“So you read of the trial, did you?” 

“T did,” said the other; “and I said 
to my missus: ‘Yon’s a clever fellow. 
I’d like to meet him.’” ¢ 


with the stubby mustache 


head could write his check 


“Tl have 
I’ve had 


bottle 
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“You have an admiration for the 
criminal classes, eh?” said the colonel 
good-humoredly. 

“Well, I’m not saying you’re a crimi- 
nia},” said the other, taking his host 
literally, “but I take an interest in these 
cascs. You never know what you can 
learn.” 

“And what did your lady wife say?” 





asked Boundary. 

The Yorkshireman smiled broadly. 

“Well, she doesn’t take any interest 
in these things. She’s a real London 
lady, my wife. She was in a high posi- 
tion when I married.” 

“Five years ago,” said Boundary, 
“you married the daughter of Lord 
Westsevern. It cost you a hundred 
thousand pounds to pay the old man’s 
debts.” 

The Yorkshireman stared at him. 

“How did you know that?” he asked. 

“You're nominated for Parliament, 
too, aren’t you. And you’re to~be 
mayor of Little Thornhill?” 

Mr. Crotin laughed uproariously. 

“Well, you’ve got me_ properly 
placed,” he said admiringly; and the 
colonel agreed with a gesture. 

“So you’re interested in the criminal 
classes ?” 

Mr. Crotin waved a hand protest- 
ingly. 

“I’m not saying you’re a member of 
the criminal classes, colonel,” he said. 
My friend Crewe here wouldn’t think 

Of course I know 
the charge was all wrong.” | 
‘That’s where you're mistaken,” in- 
colonel calmly; “it was 


I would be se rude ° 


4 1 
terrupted the 


The man stared. 

“The charge was perfectly sound.” 
aid the colonel, playing with his fruit 
knife. ‘‘For twenty years I have been 
making money by buying businesses at 


about a twentieth of their value and 


selling them again.” 
<1,..‘But how——” began the other. 
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“Wait; I’ll tell you. 


I’ve got men 
working for me all over the country, 
agents and sub-agents who are con- 
stantly on the lookout for scandal. 


Housekeepers, servants, valets—you 
know the sort of people who get hold 
of information.” 

Mr. Crotin was speechless. 

“Sooner or later I find a very in- 
criminating fact which concerns a gen- 
tleman of property. I prefer those 
scandals which verge on the criminal,” 
the colonel went on. 

The outraged Mr. Crotin was rolling 
his serviette. 

“Where are you going? What are 
you going to do? The night’s young,” 
said the colonel innocently. 

“T’m going,” said Mr. Crotin, very 
red of face. “A joke’s a joke, and 
when friend Crewe introduced me to 
you, I hadn’t any idea that you were 
that kind of man. You don’t suppose 
that I’m going to sit in your society— 
me with my high connections—after 
what you’ve said?” 

“Why not?” asked the colonel. 
“After all, business is business, and as 
I’m making an offer to you for the 
Riverborne Mill- E 

“The Riverborne Mill?” interrupted 
the spinner. “Ah, that’s a joke of 
yours! You'll buy no Riverborne Mill 
from me!” 

“On the contrary, I shall buy the 
Riverborne Mill from you. In fact, 
I have,all the papegs and transfers 
ready f6r you to sign.” 

“Oh, you have, have you?” said the 
man grimly. “And what might you be 
ing me for the Riverborne?” 

I'm offering you thirty thousand 
pounds cash,” said the colonel, and 
hearer was stricken speechless. 
“Thirty thousand pounds cash!” he 
said after a while. “Why, man, that 
property is worth two hundred thou- 


“ 


ofterin 
_ 


sand pounds.” 
° ° ° ” 
“7 thought it was worth a little more, 
said the colonel carelessly, 





ae eb tit mm ta 
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“You're a fool or a madman,” said 
the angry Yorkshireman, “It isn’t my 
mill, it is a limited company.” 

“But you hold the majority of the 
shares—ninety-five per cent, I think,” 
said the colonel. ‘Those are the shares 
which you will transfer to me at the 
price I suggest.” 

“I'll see you dead first,” declared 
Crotin, bringing his hand down smash 
on the table. 

“Sit down again for one moment.” 
The colonel’s voice was gentle but in- 
sistent. “Do you know Maggie Del- 
man?” 

Suddenly Crotin’s face went white. 

“She was one of your father’s mill 
girls vhen you were little more than 
a boy,” the colonel proceeded, “and you 
were rather in love with her, and one 
Easter you went away together to 
Blackpool. Do you remember ?” 

Still Crotin did not speak. 

“You married the young lady and 
the marriage was kept secret because 
you were afraid of your father, and 
as the years went on and the girl was 
content with the little home you had 
made for her and the allowance you 
gave her, there seemed to be no need 
to admit your marriage, especially as 
there were no children. Then you be- 
gan to take part in local politics and 
“to accumulate ambitions. You dared 
not divorce your wife, and you thought 
there was no necessity for it. You 
had a chance of improving yourself 
socially by marrying the daughter of 
an English lord, and you jumped at 
it.” 

The man found his voice. 

“You've got to prove that,” he said 
huskily. 


“I can prove it all right. Oh, no, 
your wife hasn’t betrayed you—your 
real wife, I mean. You've betrayed 
yourself by insisting on paying her by 
telegraphic money orders. We heard 


Of these mysterious payments, hut sus- 
beyond a vulgar love 


Jack o’ Judgment 
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affair. Then one night, while your 
placid and complacent wife was in a 
theater, one of my people searched her 
rooms and came upon the certificate of 
marriage. Would you like to see it?” 

“T’ve nothing to say,” said Crotin 
thickly. “You’ve got me, mister. So 
that is how you do it!” 

“That is how I do it,” said the colo- 
nel. “I believe in being frank with 
people like you. Here are the trans- 
fers. You see the place for your sig- 
nature marked with a pencil.” 

Suddenly Crotin leaped at him in a 
blind fury, but the colonel gripped him 
by the throat with a hand like a steel 
vise, and shook him as a dog would. 
shake a rat. And the gentle tone in 
his voice changed as quickly. 

“Sit down and sign!” demanded 
3oundary. “If you play that game, 
I’ll break your neck! Try any of those 
tricks with me and I'll smash you. 
Give him the pen, Crewe.” 

“T’ll see you in jail for this,’ 
the white-faced man shakily. 

“That’s about the place you will see 
me, if you don’t sign—and it is the 
inside of that jail you'll be to see me.” 

The man rose up unsteadily, flinging 
down the pen as he did so. 

“You'll suffer for this,” he said be- 
tween his teeth. 

“Not unduly,” said the colonel. 

There was a tap at the door, and the 
colonel swung round. 

“Who's that ?” he asked. 

“Can I come in?” said a voice. 

Crewe was frowning. 

“Who is it?’ asked the colonel. 

The door opened slowly. A gloved 
hand, and then a white, hooded face, 
slipped through the narrow entry. 

“Jack o’ Judgment! Poor old Jack 
o’ Judgment come to make a call!” 
chuckled the hateful voice. “Down, 
dog, down!” He flourished the lorg- 
barreled revolver theatrically, tien 
turned with a chuckle of laughter to 
the gaping Mr, Crotin, 


’ 


said 
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“Poor Jacob!” he crooned. “He has_ thousand pounds to anybody who gets 
sold his birthright for a mess of pot- you. I'll offer you the same amount 
tage! Don’t touch that paper, Crewe, to let me alone.” 
or you die!” “Make it a hundred thousand mil- 

His hand leaped out and snatched lions!” said Jack o’ Judgment in his 
the transfer, which he thrust into the curious, squeaky voice; “give me the 
hand of the wool spinner. moon and an apple, and I’m yours!” 

“Get out and go home, my poor He was gone before they could real- 
sheep,” he said, “back to the blankets! ize he had passed through the door, and 
Do you think they’d be satisfied with he had left the flat before either moved, 
one mill? They’d come for a mill every “Ouick! The window!” said the 
year and they’d never leave you till colonel. 
you were dead or broke. Go to the The window commanded a view of 
police, my poor lamb, and tell them the front entrance of Albemarle House, 
your sad story. Go to the admirable and the entry was well lighted. They 
Mr. Stafford King—he’ll fall on your reached the window in time to see the 
neck. You won’t; I see you won't!” Yorkshireman emerge with unst <— 

The laughter rose again, and then — steps and stride into the night. The 
swiftly with one arm he swung back waited for their visitor to follow i 
the merchant and stood in silence till minute, two minutes passed, and then 
the door of the flat slammed. somebody walked down the steps to the 

The colonel found his voice. light. It was a woman, and as she 

“T don’t know who you are,” he said, turned her face the colonel gasped. 
breathing heavily, “but I'll make a bar- “Maisie White!” he said in a wonder- 
gain with you. I’ve offered a hundred ing voice. “What is she doing here?” 
To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 

Tuesday, March 16th. Do not forget that, as the magazine is published 
every week, you will not have to wait long for the next 
installment of this absorbing serial. 


HAS LONG RECORD AS CRIMINALS’ FOE 


LTHOUGH he is eighty-one years old, Dennis Tracey, formerly a member 
of the police force of Bangor, Maine, is still so vigorous that recently he has 
been added to the staff employed by a big hotel at Bellaire Heights, Florida, to 
protect its guests against thieves. To Tracey has been assigned the arduous duty 
of night watchman. 

Dennis Tracey, the veteran upholder of law and order, won distinction when 
he arrested “Daniel Wilkinson,” who murdered a policeman at Bath. Tracey had 
studied carefully the description of the wanted man, and he felt sure that the 
murderer would make for a seaport city. So he frequented the docks of Bangor. 
At last his diligence was rewarded; he saw the suspect lo: ding lumber on board 
a schooner and placed him under arrest. 

The alertness of the policeman prevented the murderer from escaping the 
penalty for his crime. The guilty man, who is believed to have been a member 
of a wealthy family in another State, and who probably was sentenced under an 
assumed name, was the last convict to be executed in Maine. 
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HE night deepened, and a sense 
of the uneasy kept Professor 
Tweed from settling to his 
task. The world-famous 
geologist had shut himself up in his 
study to begin the second part of his 
work on the Red Sea deposits. But 
something without a name troubled and 
baffled concentration. 

He murmured to himself: ‘Perhaps 
it was the coffee after dinner.” But 
then he had refrained from coffee after 
dinner. He had forgotten that ab- 
stemiousness, however. He forgot al- 
most everything except his life work 
of dissecting the stony ribs of earth. 

With a weary sigh he passed a hand 





across his eyes as if to clear away a 
He got up from his padded re- 
volving chair and walked about the 


warm and cozy room, pushing his fin- 


4 1 
gers through his graying hair. 


to himself: 

am nervous. | 
this since they had 
versity to give me 


He said 


have not felt like 
me up at the uni- 
that honor. What 
honor was it? I declare it has passed 
out of my mind. No matter. This is 
most annoying. I had set my heart on 
commencing the chapter on agglutinated 
fragments on the sea bottom. Tut, 
tut! What is trou Perhaps 
l altered the routine of 1 went 
out thi I think. Vher 


bling me? 
my day. 

s afternoon, I tl 

where—ah, I was 

Berbaska’s ‘at h 


Probably 4 id tea 


did have tea and 


etc. 


son. The long linen blind over the win- 
dow was being drawn aside, and a man 
who was climbing over the sill showed 
his dirty, unshaven face, and a pair of 
wild-staring and glittering eyes. 

“Not a word, guv’nor! Not a 
breath!’’ said the intruder in a deep, 
husky voice. “It’s all right—quite all 
right. An old pal has called to pay 
you a visit.” 

Professor Tweed stood as if. stiff- 
ened to marble. The only part of him 
that moved were his brows, as they 
slowly contracted with amazement, in- 
credulity, and perplexity. 

“Don’t take on, Tweed,” urged the 
other, coming right into the room. “T’m 
not here to be nasty unless you take on. 
I’ve got something in my pocket that 
might hurt if you drive me to use it, 
but I guess it won’t come to that. You 
look kind of surprised. Suppose you 
go back a dozen years or more. 
wasn't a professor then. You was a 
burglar—and the very devil of one, too. 
You remember? But of course you do. 
That sort o’ thing don’t leak out of one’s 
mind so easy.” 

Professor Tweed reached out a hand, 
drew a chair to him, and sat down, The 
frown sank deep between his eyes. 

“Then there was Bristo, your pard 
ner,’ went on the reminiscent visitor 
“*Tall Bristo’ was his name. You re 
member him?” 

Professor Tweed looked about him 
slowly, with a dazed expression. His 
eyes fell upon the manuscript on his 
desk, and he regarded it longingly. 

“Bristo had a pardner before he me 


You 
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you,” continued the interloper. “That 
chap’s name was ‘Husky.’ I’m Husky.” 

Tweed got up and resumed his seat 
at his writing table. 

“Left me cold for you, did Tall 
Bristo. I wasn’t in his ‘class’ when you 
came. You and him was educated at 
some swell school. I could handle the 


, 


tools all right, but you had the brains,,. 


he said. Did I bear malice? Not a bit, 
not a bit.” 

Professor Tweed’s gaze had stealth- 
ily sought his manuscript—the last page 
of the first part. 

“Then there was that shark Magee, 
of the C. I. D., who got sniffing around 
us, who spotted Magee first? Yours 
truly Husky spotted him. I passed the 
vord to Tall Bristo; and that was pretty 
white of me, considering Bristo had 
given me the cold mitt.” 

The famous geologist took up his pen 
and dipped it in the ink. He began to 
“In some of the deepest sound- 


write: 
° ” 


ings— 
“That shows I was a real feller,” 
went on Husky, producing a fragment 
of tobacco in a twist of paper. “I might 
have let Magee take you both in his 
jaws with your fine education. But I’m 
glad I didn’t, or I shouldn’t have been 
1ere to ask a favor of you. You've got 
a nice place here, Tweed. I’ancy chuck- 
ing your old line to become one of these 
exciting perfessors! Of course you 
must have had it in you; and I seem 
to remember that you used to fool 
around with bits of stones and old 
bones by way of relaxation. Wrote a 
book, didn’t you? Then climbed out of 
the old rut on the strength of it. What 
became of Tall Bristo? I suppose 

why, I don’t believe you're listening!” 

The visitor leaned across the table 
breathed the last sentence into the 
er’s face. Professor Tweed looked 
absent 


l 
} 
} 


ati 
oth 
up in an fashion. He felt in 
his waistcoat pocket and produced half 
a crown. 

“Take this, my good man, and go,” 
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he requested irritably; then turned to 
his page once more. 

“What? Not much!” almost shouted 
the caller, his face flaming. ‘‘Here— 
you!” He spread out a dirty hand upon 
the paper under the professor’s eyes, 
“You've got to listen to me. Get that. 
I’m Husky, who once worked with Tall 
sristo. And you are ‘Razor’ Tweed— 
Bristo’s pardner what was, and one of 
the slimmest cracksman that ever 
squeezed through a keyhole! Come off 
that writing for a spell. Get down to 
rock-bottom !”’ 

For a fraction of a second the term 
“rock-bottom” drew the other’s 
again to his paper. The coarse red 
fingers snapped in his face. 

“You—Razor Tweed—once a 


5 
glar! 


gaze 


bur- 
The professor pushed back his 
chair and gripped the arms of it. The 
chill of ice-water mingled with his 
blood, and he shivered. Right into the 
hard, grinning countenance opposite 
him he stared; and he saw, with a deep 
sinking of his heart, with a gradual lift 
ing of the veil, with an unrolling of the 
years like a stage curtain, the long-ago 
dramas in which he had played, in the 
night, stealthy-footed, with sharp, shin- 
ing tools, with rubber gloves, like a 
surgeon’s, on his hands, and a compan- 
ion by his side who was very tall. He 
heard again the click of a forced lock, 
the rolling back of a safe bolt, the tinkle 
of gold, the rustle of precious paper. 
How long ago was that? It seemed 
way back beyond life. It had not lasted 
This man Husky had in- 
ferred that it had been his—Tweed’s 
career. But he had lent himself to no 
more than six or seven undertakings, 
and had been tempted into the twilight 
roads of crime by Bristo. True, he had 
glittered there; he had displayed a 
ius which had surprised his teac 
True, again, he did not quit those 
perate enterprises because of a 
ting conscience. All the same, he had 


very long. 
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quitted them, and had long ceased to 
recall them. 

His way of life was so completely 
changed. ‘The science on which he 
wrote and lectured, and which had 
made his name illustrious, had so con- 
gealed round his habits and, thoughts, 
that few matters could pierce through 
and touch any other interest for longer 
than moments. And now something 
had stabbed through and hurt him. He 
rolled the dazed eyes of one who comes 
out from an anesthetic’s sleep and 
gropes in pain for realization, 

The taunting voice thrust at 
again: 

“You've been dreaming! Now it’s 
time you woke up. I’m not here for a 
pleasant chat. It ain’t a nice talk I've 
come for. I want your help—just for 
an hour or so; and after that you can 
do as you choose.” 

The other passed a hand up the dome 
of his forehead, and looked at his palm 
if surprised to see the dampness 
“Tell me what money you re- 
said he with dignity. “TI will 
; e demand that——”’ 

“Stop!” interrupted Husky decidedly. 
‘It ain't blackmail I’m after at all. That 
never was in my line. Maybe I’ll come 
lown to that in time, but not yet. Now 
vou keep yourself pulled together and 
listen with both ears. Where was you 
this afternoon? I'll tell you. You 

as at one of those chin-wagging tea 

where they lionize you. At 
ka’s, down the road. I made 

ss to find that out. Now, 

ka bought his wife a necklace of 
forty-two of the best—a week 
Did he show them to you?” 
head. “No, no,” 
cannot 


him 


there. 


quire,” 


i 
hl 
! 


reasonav 


eet any 


parties 


pearls 
r so ago 
Tweed shook his 
he murmured distressedly. “I 
recall seeing them.” 
“All right; I believe you. 
pearl ne 


Now 


worth a lot of money, 


that 
‘klace i 
nd I’ve made up my mind to get it. 
With your help it is going to be easy 


as eating pie. 


“There’s a small safe in the Berbas- 
kas’ bedroom, and the chances are that 
the pearls are in it. You won't be so 
foolish as to question how I got these 
details, for you shone in the secret in- 
telligence line yourself, Razor. Here in 
my pocket is a chamois bag. Hear the 
clink of tools inside? Don’t it sound 
refreshing? That safe is no wonderful 
affair. You can get it open in less than 
an hour. You will get it open—this 
very night. Bring me those pearls and 
you'll have seen the last of me. 

“You won’t find Berbaska there, for 
he’s gone to the theater with his wife. 
You know that his library is open to 
you at any time, for you have spent 
enough hours in it. You will be admit- 
ted by a servant, shown into the library 
and left. The bedroom is on the next 
floor. You will go to it and get busy. 
Later on, when the damage is discovy- 
ered, who will 
Tweed, even if he was in the house the 
evening it happened? No one will 
dream of such a thing. 

“Nothing could be more simple. 
can get it over in less than 
as I said. If you refuse, I'll do my best 
to make things unpleasant for you. But 
you won’t refuse. I can see in your 
you won't. Why, it will do 
It'll act like a tonic. And 


suspect Professor 


You 


an hour, 


eye that 
you good! 
so easy!” 

Yes, that palpable. Tweed 
pushed back his chair and heaved him- 
self up slowly. 
irritated, he stared at his 
stared round the room, he stared at his 
manuscript. “Good heavens!” he ejac- 
ulated, pressing his temples. “Good 


was 
Bewildered, shocked, 
visitor, he 


heavens!” 

Suddenly he became aware that his 
tormentor had brought his hat and coat 
from the hall outside the study, and was 
helping him on with the coat. 

time Tweed flared up. 
Steady, steady!” Husky 
away from him. “I'll tell you what to 

You just go to the house, to the. 


s 


For the 
first 


““ 


backed 
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library, and think it over there. That’ll 
be no harm done, now, will it?” 

It was but a matter of a dozen steps 
from the heated room to the quiet 
street, and Tweed took them. He 
walked the entire length of the road 
half a dozen times, trying to see this 
monstrous thing in a clear light, and not 
quite succeeding. Deciding finally that 
there would indeed be no harm in 
spending an hour or so in Berbaska’s 
library, which was always at his com- 
mand, he sought the house and knocked. 
A deeply respectful servant showed him 
up to the library, which was a very fine 
one, closed the door softly and retired. 

But the moment Tweed found him- 
self alone his bewilderment lifted, and 
the man became startlingly changed. 
He stood listening, in an attitude of 
the most acute attention, to the serv- 
ant’s departing footsteps. With head 
thrust, forward, hands clenched, and in 
his eves a glimmer like a spark of fiery 
steel, the professor of geology was a 
man transformed. A tinge of crimson 
burned in his pale and rather wasted 
cheeks; he breathed deeply and silently 
to the bottom of his lungs. 

Almost without his being aware of 
the fact, the fierce and bizarre fascina- 
tion of the burglar’s game was upon 
him. The heady wine of crime which 
he had tasted in the back years was at 
his lips again, and the fumes raced to 
his head. 

[he dreamer had sloughed his skin 

and was a lynx. The watchful ferocity 
of the wild glowed in his eyes; the keen, 
sure expression of the practiced crook 
who knows his business from side to 
ide, from top to bottom. The most 
breathless of all excitements was puls- 
ing in his arteries. Once again the man 
of fossils and stones was Razor Tweed, 
the burglar. 

He opened the door and listened, 
glancing this and that way along the 
corridor. The light of. pink-shaded 
glectric lamps shone on framed water- 
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colors on the walls. Not a_ board 
creaked in the quiet house. At one end 
of the corridor the thick-carpeted stair- 
case went climbing. 

He slipped off his shoes and glided 
from the library, carefully shutting the 
door of it: Silent as a cat he padded 
to the stairway and went up with that 
light and swift tread which gives stairs 
no opportunity of protest. The floor 
which he reached was used for bed- 
rooms—four of them. In his normal 
moments Tweed would never have re- 
membered which was the owner's 
room ; but now he did not have to pause 
a moment for recollection. 

The handle turned in his firm grasp, 
He reached in an arm and switched on 
ht. He entered, closing the door. 

A keen, all-embracing glance showed 
him the principal contents of the room 
With unerring instinct he guessed just 
where a small safe was likely to be. A 
chintz-covered sofa was drawn slant 
wise before a recess behind a deep-em- 
brasured window. He lifted the head 
of the sofa and drew it away from the 
recess, Sure enough, there was the 
safe, nicely screened from strangers’ 
view. 

In a moment Tweed was on his knees 
before it. He produced the tools in 
the soft leather bag, and took them out 
one by one. Here was steel of diamond 
hardness, with edges like razors. But 
as he examined the collection of queerls 
shaped instruments a puzzled expre 
sion puckered his forehead. 

The gentle art of safe-forcing had 
developed somewhat since his practi 
therein, and: he needed a little time to 
comprehend the precise uses of son 


the lig 


of these glittering steel pieces. 
But he would be equal to it. He lifted 


them one by one in his fingers, whi 


were as delicate as a surgeon’s, and 


his admiration grew. ~Here were mas- 
terpieces of workmanship and ingenu- 


ity, fashioned and forged in some pro- 
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found haunt where the up-to-date yegg- 
man purchases his tools—at a price. 
At that moment a voice said quietly: 


away 


“Suppose you come 
my friend.” 
Tweed obeyed, but it was with a 


t 
pantherish spring and arm swung back 


from there, 


for a blow. It was the old readiness 
for danger, the same lightning-like leap 
to escape the jaws of the closing trap. 
He had never permitted himself to be 
caught, and he was not going to do it 
now; vet in the very act of descending, 
the steel instrument in his hand was 
checked in mid-air, and his arm became 
f zed. 

hat’s better ; keep it there,” soothed 

ranquil voice of Berbaska, who 

the middle of the room. 
Professor Tweed staggered back as 


iolently pushed. He struck his fore- 

ad with his open hand. “Ah, I know 

ou—now !”” he exc! 

all Bristo!”’ 

weed. 

Sit down. I 
1] 
if 


know what in the name of a 


And you—are Razor 7 
t's no news to 
fiends you mean by ; 


1 4 . 7 ’ 
ner tottered to a 
mation 


e, and his nerve } 


ihe transtor 
d aye : ; 4 
e old flame that had roare 


n went out like a blow 


He stammered, rolling 
“Now I know what tre 

at was at the back of my mi 
id not settle to work 
eavens! 


( 


i 
100d h . 


iO meet you, 


aiter all these——” 
‘That’s nothing. 


d I prospered 
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“You did what?” asked Bristo with 
a snarl that bared his teeth. 

“The necklace of forty-two pearls 
belonging to your wife,” murmured the 
protessor, 

“Why—why, Tweed, who told you 
that my wife has a necklace of forty- 
two pearls?” 

The professor of geology wiped his 
perspiring palms. “Husky told me,” 
he answered piteously. “Your old part- 
ner, Bristo. He came to me to-night, 
He is waiting at my house now. He 
threatened to expose my past unless 
I got the pearl necklace for him. I 
suppose I got scared. I never dreamed 
I could do such a thing. I seem to have 
acted in a kind of stupefaction. I——~” 

He stopped, for he suddenly found 
himself alone. Bristo had 
swiftly. Tweed ran his fingers through 
clutching a handful of it. 
Bristo came in again very quickly, 
ting 
sharp, businesslike way. 

“You were mistaken; the necklace 
was not in that safe,” he declared. 

He had a zine bowl and a small vial 
and a 
ood box in the other. 
necklace of 
wo of them, 


gone out 


his hair, 
shut 


the 


1 
i 
if 


door and moving about in a 


one hand, square-shaped 


From the 


he drew a pear 


orty-t and he slid them 
F 
ie vial upon them. 
“Ah, you are giving them a bath?’ 
said the professor, 
\s you see,” 
“And do you think it best to let this 
dreadful man Husky have them?” 
t if I can help it.” 
e is waiting.” 
im wait.” 


“Suppose he comes round?” said the 


professor gloomily. 


“He will not do that. 
time, doubtless ; 


He will wait 


and then he 


SOlnie 
ightly presuming that you ha 
with me. 
e afraid of him. Look, 
are blackening. This bri 


lat you are 
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fervescence which is taking place in 
the bowl is a carbon dioxide, caused by 
the dissolving action of the pearls, 
which are being destroyed in acid.” 

“Destroyed? What! Your wife’s 
pearls?” 

“Wrong. My wife has no pearl neck- 
lace. These pearls are—or were 
Must I explain? I have not retired 
from the old crooked line, as you have 
done. Briefly, this costly necklace was 
my latest acquisition; theft—if you 
prefer the shorter word, I choose to 
destroy them because your story has 
shown me that somebody suspects that 
I got them. I decline to run any risk.” 

“But this is deplorable—terrible!” 
cried the professor with a gesture of 
despair. “You actually admit——’” 

“Oh, can that!” 

“But the pearls are very likely of 
considerable value.” 

“To the extent of nearly fifteen hun- 
dred pounds—seventy-five hundred dol- 
lars.” 

“And you destrey them just because 
this man Husky suspects that you have 
them ?” 


“Husky nothing. Husky died more 
than two years ago.” 

“Died?” burst out Tweed, his fore- 
head veins starting. “Then who is that 
fellow in my study?” 

“Magee, of the criminal investigation 
department. Yes, sir. I saw him hang- 
ing about here lately. He has probably 
had an idea for some time that Pro- 
fessor Tweed the famous geologist— 
yourself, that is—was Razor Tweed on 
whom he had his eye long ago. Also 
he suspected that I had those pearls. 
He tried to bring down two birds with 
one stone. If you had obeyed him, if 
you had got away from here with th 
necklace and taken it to him, then 
would have been convinced that 
were the Tweed of the bad years; 
suspicion that I had the pearls would 
have been verified, and he would have 
got both them and me. A deep, bold 
game, and well played. But Magee 
loses. There is but little left of the 
pearls now.” 

The professor opened his lips to 
speak, but the only sound that issued 
a gasp of astonishment. 


s 


you 


his 


Was 


CHICAGO'S WARNING TO CRIMINALS 


CROOKS will do well to give Chicago, Illinois, a wide berth in the future, fot 
the police department of that city has declared war upon all those with 
criminal records who cannot give a satisfactory account of their presence there. 
Several raids already have been made upon haunts of the lawless, and the police 
net has scooped in hundreds of suspicious characters, 
The men taken who are found not to have been arrested before are freed 


with a warning as to the persons with whom they associate. 


All the others are 


lined up in the morning so that citizens whose automobiles have beea stolen, ot 


vho have been held up, or whose homes have been robbed, may, if possible, 
identify the perpetrators of the crimes 


] 


Several of the prisoners have 


singled out by victims of robberies as the ones responsible for their lusses 
arrested man is not positively identified as having been a participant in a 
illegal act, but is an ex-jailbird, and cannot give satisfactory evidence of his 1 
of livelihood, he may be charged and convicted as a vagrant. 

Drastic measures such as these have been taken in an effort to luwe1 


gopalling increase in crime in Chicago. 





Larmadurke 


L 


Ronald Oliphant 


Author of ‘‘When Cats Come Back,’’ etc. 


IHE sun of a certain bright 
spring morning shone on no 
more brilliant object in the 
private gardens of Mastodon 
Court than the vivid yellow spats of 
a slender young man who had just 
emerged from one of the apartment 
houses constituting the block. 

Mincingly he proceeded to take a 
gentle constitutional along the mac- 
adam walks that wound among the 
green lawns. At his side, attached by 
a thin leather thong, trotted tiny 
spaniel, with watery eyes that 
gested the need of a revision of its 

Almost coincidently with the emer 
gence of the exquisitely garbed youtl 
into the morning sunlight, another 
figure came out of a near by 
This newcomer was a tall, rather gaunt 
lady dressed entirely in black, and 
carrying a large bag, from which a 
handful of knitting needles protruded 
conspicuously. 

Mastodon Court was a square block 
of apartments of the most fashionable 
and expensive type. A series of gray 
stone buildings surrounding a neatly 
laid out private garden for the exclu 
sive use of the tenants. Only persons 
of refinement and wealth could live in 
the Mastodon. The owners 
references before they would conde 
scend to accept the 
they levied. The help was colored and 
carefully selected for its efficiency 


3B ps sti 





S110 
us 


diet. 


hous« 


exacted 


exorbitant rents 


honesty and courtesy. All in all, it was 
a model residential institution in one 
of the best locations in the city. 

It was not very many minutes be 
fore the paths of the two strollers in 
the Mastodon’s private park on this 
particular morning converged. As they 
did so, the leash which had limited the 
activities of the tiny animal somehow 
slipped loose from the hand of the ele- 
gantly attired youth, and the captive, 
tasting the sweets of liberty, made a 
dash forward. 

Now it is the general impression of 
observing humanity that the toy spaniel 
is not’ overdeyeloped 
However this may be, the fact is that 


intellectually 


this particular member of the silky 


coated tribe sprang blindly ahead in 
his new-found freedom and in a few 
seconds was making friendly overtures 
and entangling itself in the skirts of 
the dignified female who was prome 
nading in the opposite direction. 

He of the yellow spats and the gor- 
geous raiment rushed forward 
profuse apologies, the lady 
serenely and forgivingly, the dog was 
restored to its proper place at the end 
of its leash, and life in the sacred in- 
walks of the Mastodon Court 
resumed its normal tran 


with 


smiled 


terior 
apartments 
quality. 
The incident, however, was not en- 
closed. That is to say, it 
provided an entering wedge for a con- - 


tirely 
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versation about the beauty and charm 
of toy spaniels in gener: al and of this 
nimal in particular. It then wandered 
to a description, on the part of the 
dy, of the various diseases afflicting 
dog which had been her be 
loved pet some ten years previously, 
nd which had died from a surfeit of 
iocolate fudge. 


similar 


somewhat acidulou: 

cet, she seemed a pleasant, sociable 
Id soul. When she smiled, her face 
into a series of wrinkled crevasse: 
that testified to a shameless use of cos 
time in her life. Her 
over her prominent nose 
ith a certain old-maidish roguis! 


In spite of a 


mecties at some 
eve twinkled 
ness 
1rough smoked, tortoise-shell-rimmed 
isses, and her angular chin occasion 
y quivered with ay 
rticularly apt remark 


ypreciation of some 
from the 
vner of the dog. 
l’resently she came very close to him 
1 said in a confidential whisper: 
Mr.——” 
Vewman,” supplied the young man. 
Tell me, Mr. Newman, 
k of these awful robberies that 
| Court lately 
flushed, 
purple tie 
“Why, really | 
hink. It seems 
Mastodon 


‘ 


Now, tell me, 


what do you 
have 
en taking place in the 
hesitated, 
knitted 
manner 
“what to t 
lace like the 


Mr. Newman and 


gered his in an 
barrassed 
it know 
10 bad that 
in’t be safe.” 
my opinion it’s an outrage that 
vners don’t take some 
the tenants, 
they 
Spencer New, over in numbet 
had her diamond 
and a 


measures to 


especially lit View 


rents get. Why, there’s 


fourteen, neck; 
number of bracelet 


taken from her boudoi 


ut a week 


ked and about a the 
cash 


1 
stolen 


Phe 
\\ day } ( f 


lant that 


Varren, a fe 
1 ail 
her ruby pene 


priceless together 


whole lot of other jewelry and about 
five hundred in cash. It’s simply a 
shame.” 

The recipient of this burst of indig- 
nation glanced down at his natty gray 
its embellishment of yellow 
the pedal extremities, and 

iled sympathetically as he murmured 
his agreement with the lady’s  senti- 


suit W ith 


pats at 


meiniis. 

“And now,” 
that sounded 
and suggestive 
weeping stage, 


1,7 
Di crook, or 


she continued in a voice 
suspiciously tremulous 
of the proximity of the 
“last night that despica- 
crooks, broke into my 
apartment and stole my most precious 
ion—something | wouldn’t have 
for the world!” 
‘That’s 


posses 


bad,” murmured Mr 
Newman kindly. _“Lie down, Marma 
duke,” he added, curbing a desire on 
the spaniel’s part to investigate the in 
terior of the lady’s sewing bag. 
“It is too bad,” she declared, turning 
brushing her cheek lightly 
handkerchief. 
may I ask, wa 
from you?” 


too 


aside and 
with her 
“What, 
was stolen 
Newman _ solicitously 
“It was a heirloom—it could 
be replaced—a diamond brooch with a 
emerald in the center, and 
wrought-gold setting. I’d give ever) 
lave to get it back.” 
an removed his pearl-gray 
purple silk hand- 


; the thing that 
inquired Mr. 


never 


wonderful 


gies 

drawing a 

from his pocket, mopped his 

a graceful, dainty motion 

forth a monogrammed 
selected 

monogrammed—and 


containel 


a straw-tippe 
“garrett 
gently against its 


king of the tobacco uited 
the time he wa 

ither vacant blue ey« 

nd the 


1 
i 


buildings com 
m Court apartment 


came to rest on the tr 


Fore him. 


he said, 
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sorry for you and I will help you if 
I can. Perhaps what I am about to 
tell you violates a sacred professional 
confidence, but then I feel that I can 
trust you.” 

The lady clutched his arm impul- 
sively. “Oh, yes, you can. It’s very 
good of you, but 1 wouldn’t want those 
awful police nosing around here.” 

“We won’t call them in,” he assured 
her. “I don’t think it'll be necessary. 
Now, tell me—can you keep a secret?” 

“Of course I can. You may rely on 
me.” 

“Very well then. If I make my true 
identity known to you you must promise 
not to reveal it to any one under any 
circumstances.” 

“I promise faithfully.” 

“Swear !”’ 

The lady raised her right hand. “I 
swear !” 

Mr. Newman made an airy gesture 
with his still unlighted cigarette. “You 
may think me a moneyed young idler,” 
he said. “My appearance would lead 
you to suspect that I am a man of 
wealth and leisure. My mode of life 
suggests affluence, does it not?” 

“Certainly,” agreed his listener. 

“And yet, my dear lady, nothing is 
farther from the truth.” Mr. New- 
man made a graceful movement with 
his hands to indicate his sumptuous at- 
tire and the pampered animal at his 
feet. “All these are mere trappings, 
stage properties, scenery. They are put 
on for the occasion to give me the ap- 
pearance of a brainless idler of means. 
Every item appears on the expense ac- 
count [ turn in to the Spinkler Detec- 
tive Agency!” 

The spinster threw up her hands with 
4 gasp of astonishment. ‘Then you're 
a detective!” she exclaimed. “I'd never 
have suspected it.” 


Mr. Newman inflated his chest a 


trifle and inserted his cigarette between 


his lips. 
is it?” 


“Yes,” he drawled. ‘Not bad, 


“Why, it’s wonderful,” said his con- 
fidante. ‘And you just live here and 
keep watch on things and in that way 
try to find out who the thieves are?” 

“Exactly,” replied Mr. Newman. 
“This thing rather adds to the silly-ass 
effect,” he added, whipping out a ri- 
diculous monocle from a_ waistcoat 
pocket and inserting it deftly in his left 
eye. 

“You're perfectly wonderful,” gushed 
the spinster. ‘What a clever detective 
you must be!’ 

Mr. Newman blushed _ boyishly. 
“Well, I wouldn't say that,” he said 
modestly, “but | do think the idea is 
rather good. The owners of the Mas- 
todon have secretly engaged the Spink- 
ler Detective Agency to run this thing 
down. They don’t want any one to 
know what they’re doing. I’m occupy- 
ing one of the small apartments that 
happens to be vacant.” 

“And my brooch?” the spinster re- 
minded him. 

“If it’s humanly possible,” Mr. New- 
man said emphatically, ‘it will be 
found and returned to you. The repu- 
tation of the Spinkler Detective 
Agency is at stake. We are on trial, 
and we have never failed on a case 
yet.” 

The maiden lady sighed. “Oh, I feel 
so much better! I can’t tell you how 
much I appreciate what you are d 
for me. Tell me, how are you going 
about catching the thieves?” 

Mr. Newman dragged the reclining 
and reluctant spaniel to its feet and, 
drawing out a match, ignited the ciga- 
rette he had been sucking. Then he 
raised his hat and said with a polite 
smile: 

“Madam, I regret that | cannot tell 
you more. Rest assured that all will 
be well and that your brooch will be 
restored to you. Come, Marmaduke. 
Good morning, madam.” 

\nd yet, in the course of the fore- 
noon, Miss Eustacia Sharpe—for that 
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was the name of the lady who had been 
charmed by Mr. Newman’s conversa- 
tion that morning—reported to the si 
perintendent of the apartments that a 
platinum bar pin set with diamonds had 
been stolen from her between the time 
she had left her apartment for a 
ing constitutional and her return some 
three quarters of an hour later. She 
hinted that she strongly suspected the 
elevator man, as he was the only person 
capable of perpetrating such a deed 
vhom she has seen anywhere near dur- 
ig the period in question. 


morn- 


sen 


Besides,” she 
of her tale of woe, “he’s a Senegam- 
bian, I’m sure; and I never would trust 
a Sencgambian!” 


added in completion 


Mastodon 
The boldest 


committed. 


The following morning 
Court was in an uproar. 

robbery of all had been 
The apartment of the Countess di Salvo 
had been entered during the night and 
hes precious coronet, studded with dia 
monds, pearls, and emeralds, wa 


gone. 
Ihe countess was an eccentric old 
lady who rather prided herself on her 
title, and every once in a while would 
hold receptions of a semi-regal char 
acter. On these occasions she 
vear her coronet and permit hei 
to kiss her hand. She | 
enificent flunkey in 
livery, who might have stepped out of 
the pages of the yellowplush papers. 
That response t 
typewritten invitation, the several vic 
ti 


would 
cept t 
plum-colored 


afternoon, in 

of the robberies in the Mastodon 

red in Miss Blake’s apartm«e 
ways and means of j 

Miss Bi 

lady of uncertain ag 


Some ten days 


to the outrages 


ray cye 


; 
apartment had bec: 


aleine ' 
tal ng a 


ocketbook with 


bills and a fe 


in small 


articles of jewelry had been 


Others who attended the conc! 


the Countess di Salvo, wearing a black 
silk dress that gave forth a creaky 
rustle at every movement; Mrs. Spen- 
cer New, a rather flashy and fleshy 
Warren, a decid- 
stately dowager; Miss Sharpe, 
Mr. Newman, alleged 
representative of the Spinkler Detective 
Agency had undertaken to restore to its 
resting place at her scrawny throat; 
Mrs. de Vreese, a plump, pleasant- 
faced little woman, the wife of a doting 
stockbroker, whose life seemed to be 
devoted to lavishing expensive gifts on 
her; and Mr. Clack, a retired banker, 
very hard of hearing and of decidedly 
ly personal appearance. 
company assembled in what, in 
artistocratic and exalted circles, 
ould have been denominated the “best 
parlor” of the apartment. Every one 
was seated. Miss Blake, as hostess and 
leading spirit, had her chair alone in 
front of all the others, in a conspicuous 


widow; Mrs. 


: g 
edly 


whose brooch 


place by the widow, and beside a small 


table. It may be mentioned in passing 


hat Miss Blake was president of a 


t 
7 
I 


adies’ debating club, and never lost an 
opportunity to display her abilities as a 
parliamentarian. 
When everybody was settled, and 
Clack from his position in the 
nt row was leaning forward with his 
hand held up to his ear in the attitude 
| strained attention habitually as 
by the deaf, Miss Blake arose, 
ed her gold pince-nez and _bal- 
t on her left thumb. Then she 


her throat and addressed the 


‘ 


friends,” she began, “we are 
us to take some steps to protect 
from the marauder who 
plundering this apart- 
: tendent 


roperty 
tematically 
nd as the superit 
no interest in the 


ne that we ougnt t¢ 
action to safe gu 
1 1 ” 
valuables 


having ( 
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statement in an orotund, rhetorical 
tone, paused dramatically to note the 
effect on her hearers, replaced hei 
glasses on her nose and proceeded: 
“My friends, there is a thief work- 
and he 


ing, | am afraid on the inside, 
is no common every-day crook or pick- 


pocket, but an expert. [very robbery 
is carefully timed and planned and per- 
fectly executed. He leaves no clews 
He moves silently and seems to have 
an uncanny faculty for avoiding obser- 
vation. It would almost seem as if he 
reads our minds. He is a master crm- 
inal, a man who 

This time the speaker’s pause was 
involuntary. She gave a gasp of sur- 
prise, for the maid had just ushered 
ina newcomer. Miss Blake knew that 
she had not invited this guest to the 
conference, but her struggle for com- 
posure was only momentary. She was 
too much the mistress of her emotions 
to allow them to be upset for more 
than a few seconds by such a common- 
place occurrence as the unexpected ap 
pearance of a mere man. 

The eyes of the little audience fol- 
lowed those of the speaker to the back 
of the room. Miss Sharpe gave a little 
exclamation of pleasure. 

“Why, it’s Mr. Newman,” she 
pered to her neighbor, who unfortu- 
nately happened to be Mr. Clack. 

Yes, it was Mr. Newman. This time 
he was attired a brown masterpiece 
of tailoring, a suit that he might have 
been poured into, so gracefully did it 
a the lines of his slender figure 

t his heels tagged the inevitable, ri- 
tel spaniel. His most vacuous, 
nane smile lit up his pink face and 
was rendered even more suggestive of 
mental deficiency by the piestnce of 
the monocle in his left eye. 

“Beg pardon,” he began; “but J 
heard you were holding a meeting ab out 
this beastly burgling business, and as 
[lost a stickpin the other day, I thoug 
I'd drop in and see if-I could | 


whis- 


any 


assistance. Hope you don’t ob- 
ject?” 

‘You are quite welcome,” 
Blake frigidly. 

Mr. Newman advanced, followed by 
Marmaduke, and, drawing little flat 
silk cushion from his hip pocket, made 
the spaniel le down on it. Then he 
seated himself in the front row beside 
Mr. Clack, 

“My friends,’ Miss Blake resumed 
her oratory, “as I was saying, we have 
a thief in our midst and we must take 
steps to protect our property. Now 
[ have a plan which I shall unfold. 
Personally, | think it a very good one. 
I intend to-morrow 

What Miss Blake intended on the 
morrow withheld for the time be 
ing owing to a sudden clamor from 
Marmaduke. Investigation showed 
that Mr. Clack, in his anxiety to hear 
all *that being said, had edged a 
little closer forward, but in so doing 
had inadvertently set his chair leg on 
Marmaduke’s unoffending tail. Wher¢ 
upon Marmaduke raised his voice 
whimpering protest. 

Miss Blake was annoyed and, nge 
to say, her ire seemed to focus on 
the victim rather than on the 
mover in the catastrophe. 

“Mr. Newman,” she said in her cold 
est tones, “I’m afraid that I shall have 
to ask you to remove that little anima! 
of yours from the meeting, in orde: 
we may devote our minds entirely 


said Miss 


Was 


Was 


prime 
I 


lh a4 
that 
9 


to the business before us. 
Mr. Newman arose, picked up span 
iel and cushion, chafed the injured tail 
tenderly, and turned toward the as 
serr. 'ed victims of the Mastodon Court 
bu rglar. 
“I’m sorry for the disturbance 
caused by my little friend,” he said con 
tritely. “IT will go, but if I can assist 
you in any in laying hands on the 
—. do not hesitate to let me 
day. 


went out 


way, 


(sood 


of the room. Thev, 
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heard the outer door of the apartment 
open and close, and proceeded with 
their discussion. Miss Blake unfolded 
her plan and every one agreed that it 
was excellent. 

No one suspected, however, that all 
their deliberations were heard by the 
ingenious Mr. Newman and his faithful 
Marmaduke from behind a portiére in 
the hall; for Mr. Newman had adopted 
the very simple expedient of opening 
and shutting the door so as to give 
the impression that he had departed, 
and then had taken up a position of 
vantage whence he could overhear 
everything that was going on. His ac- 
tual departure occurred but a few min- 
utes before the meeting broke up. 

Only one thing marred the perfec- 
tion and serenity of the occasion. As 
the guests of Miss Blake were filing 
through the hall, old Mr. Clack sud- 
denly put his hand to his necktie and 
exclaimed that his scarfpin had been 
stolen. 

‘Are you sure you had it on?” asked 
Miss Blake suspiciously. 

“Hey?” Mr. Clack put his hand to 
his ear, spreading that appendage out 
at a right angle to his head. 

Miss Blake repeated her query in a 
scream, 

Of course I’m sure [ had it. Other 
wise, why would I say it was stolen?” 

The logic was unanswerable, espe 
cially as Mr. Clack gave Miss Blake a 
stare fully as malignant and quelling 
The lady, skilled par- 
liamentarian that 
changed her tactics. 

“Why, how stupid not to have 
thought of it before,’ she exclaimed. 
“T know who the thief is!’ 

Her departing 
around her. 

‘Who ?” 

“Tell us quick!” 

“Why don’t you have him arrested >” 

“How did you find out?” 

“Who is it?” 


as her own. 


she was, at once 


crowded 


guests 


Miss Blake glanced triumphantly at 
her questioners. She felt her superior 
mental acumen very conspicuously. 

“Tt’s that foolish-looking Mr. New- 
man. All that silliness of his is put 
on to deceive us. He’s really a clever 
Hle was sitting next to Mr. 
Clack this afternoon; and it’s since he’s 
been in the Mastodon that the worst 
robberies have occurred.” 

The joy in the discovery was unani 
mous. Mr. Clack favored having the 
young man arrested at once, but the 
majority decided to carry out Miss 
Blake’s original plan with modifications 
especially designed for the elusive Mr. 
Newman. This part of the discussion 
was missed by the person most inter- 
ested, for he and his spaniel had taken 
their unobtrusive departure as soon as 
the guests had arisen from their chairs 
and moved toward the hallway. 


croc yk. 


[t was midnight at Mastodon Court. 
The great apartment block with its cen- 
ter garden was wrapped in nocturnal 
quiet. Only in the elevator shafts and 
the public halls did lights show. The 
occupants of the Mastodon were home- 
loving people who did not believe in 
hours. 

If the buildings could be said to have 
a magnetic center it would have been 
located that night in the apartment of 
Miss Blake; for during the day that 
lady had ostentatiously brought a black 
iron box from her safe-deposit vault 
This box, she had frankly confided to 
several tenants, including Mr. New- 
man, contained her mother’s most val- 
uable jewels, a collection worth in the 
neighborhood of eighty thousand dol 
lars 

Mr. vacant 
looked even emptier than ever at this 
and he had put his 
monocle startled “By Jove! 
How astounding!’ Then he had taken 
to flicking his yellow ‘spats nervousl) 
with his lavender silk handkerchief 


late 


-Newman’s eyes had 


announcement, 


with a 
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The employees in the -Mastodon 
knew of Miss Blake’s treasure being in 
her apartment, even to the alleged 
Senegambian elevator man whom that 
acute spinster, Miss Sharpe, suspected 
of having something to do with the 
disappearance of her barpin. 

Furthermore, Miss Blake’s maid and 
cook were given permission to spend 
the night with their families, and Miss 
Blake herself, attired in a magnificent 
ball gown, went out at about ten 
o'clock, stating that she would be gone 
until very late, as she was attending 
a ball that would not break up until the 
wee sma’ hours. 

Vherefore, at midnight there was 
undoubtedly a subtle magnetic current 
of interest centering around the de 
serted Blake apartment with its val- 
uable contents. As she went out, Miss 
Blake made no effort to conceal the 
fact that she was not wearing her jew- 
elry; and the most elementary intellect 
‘ould reason to the inference that the 
precious collection lay unguarded in the 
apartment. 

It was a tempting bait for any mem- 
ber of the light-fingered profession, and 
could hardly fail to entice 
thief who had been victimizing tenants 
of the Mastodon for several 
past. It seemed almost incredible that 
a shrewd woman like Miss Blake 
should take such a rash chance with 
sentimental, as 


the clever 


weeks 


jewels of such rare 
well as intrinsic, value. 

It was a quarter past twelve when a 
silent-footed figure, avoiding the eleva- 
tor, crept up the stairs and made its 
way noiselessly along the corridor lead- 
ng to the Blake domain. Throwing a 
swift glance backward to make sure 
that no one was in sight, the prowler 
darted swiftly to the door, inserted a 
key, turned it, and the next moment 
swung the door open without a sound. 

Once inside, he closed the door and 
cautiously using a flash light, proceeded 
along the private hallway. T[irst he 


explored the dining room and then 
turned into Miss Blake’s library, where 
there rested in plain view, on a little 
mahogany desk, the black iron box she 
had taken from safe-deposit that day. 
The had hardly stepped 
into the when he was. startled 
by a sound on his right and the sudden 
movement of one of the heavy library 
chairs. The next moment the flash 
light was dashed from his hand and he 
felt a pair of powerful arms wind 
themselves about his body, while thick 
fingers sought a grip on his throat. 


intruder 
room 


There was a swift, sharp struggle. 
Although taken by surprise, the man 
who had held the flash was remarkably 
agile and wiry, and he put up a good 
fight. He squirmed and writhed in the 
grip of his heavier antagonist. 
lithe muscles managed 
draw him free from the other man’s 
powerful clutch, and his throat evaded 
the fingers that tried to grasp it. 


[lis 
somehow to 


\ chair was overturned, then a table 
with a lamp went crashing to the floor. 
Next a cabinet loaded with china and 
bric-a-brac fell victim. 

If the two combatants had not been 
so intent on each other they might have 
observed, as the contest went on, that 
there was a slight noise at the kitchen 
window, and that a third person had 
entered the apartment by that 
and had now come into the little library 
where the fight was in progress 

At the 


came on the scene the heavier of the 


route 


moment this other intruder 
two antagonists had driven his oppo- 
nent into a corner of the room and was 
making an effort to drive home a blow 
that would put 


gles, 


a quietus to his strug- 


Noiselessly the 
proached the desk, lifted the iron box, 
to the door. The 
big man, having his back turned, could 


newcomer  ap- 
and made his way 


not see; but the other one, by the aid 
of his flash light which still lay illum- 
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a small area of the floor, made 


ining 


out the prowling figure and sensed what 
as going on. 


v With a supreme effort 
he drew back one arm, reached into his 
hip pocket, and struck out. It was the 
turning point in the battle. The blow 
had gone home, the big man wrestled 
vainly for a moment longer, then began 
to sink limply to the floor. 

fis lithe antagonist slipped the billy 
with which he had accomplished the 
victory back into his pocket and pushed 
the inert body away from him, stag- 
gered in pursuit of the figure with the 
Ile picked up his flash light and 
Then he 


box. 
played it about ‘the room. 
hurriedly examined the prostrate bulk 
of his late adversary. 

“Humph!” he grunted. 
Brannigan of the Grogan Secret Serv- 
Tough bird! [’m darned sorry | 
had to hit him with the billy, but it was 
the only thing I could do!” 

Rapidly he explored the rest of 
apartment. The kitchen 
open. <As he flashed the ray 
torch into that room, he 
he saw a foot being drawn out act 
the window sill. He was right on the 
trail of the man with the box. 

Iie dashed to the window and looked 
out. His quarry was halfway down 
escape. He sprang quickly 


through the open casement onto the iron 
1, 


“Detective 


ice! 


window 


Was sure 


the fire 


structure outside and began to descend. 
the other man craw] swiitly 
down to the next floor, then pause on 
the platform, By this time the pursuer 
was close an the heels of the fugitive. 
The latter’s retreat was cut off and ap- 


parently there was nothing to do but 


He saw 


4 


stand and fight. 

This, however, was farthest from the 
the Miss 
Blake’s treasure. 


was made 


snatcher of 
His momentary halt 


for the purpose of securing 


intentions of 


his booty about his waist by means 


his belt. This accomplished, he 


self for a leap, measuring with his eye 


in the semi-gloom the distance to the 
fre escape on the adjoining building 
across the shaft. The move seemed to 
disconcert the pursuer, for he hesitated 
in the act of launching his attack. 

The delay was fatal to his chances 
for an immediate capture, for in that 
instant the other swooped easily into 
the air, and a second later, with the 
grace and assurance of a trapeze per- 
former, swung across the intervening 
space and gripped the opposite. fire 
escape in his outstretched hands. 

It was a circus stunt that took the 
observer’s breath away; but he noted 
the location of the iron framework on 
which the man had landed, and of the 
window which had risen easily at his 
touch and into which he had disap 
peared. 

“By Jove!’ he muttered to himself, 
as he began to descend the ladder lead- 
ing to the ground three stories below. 
“There’s only one crook I ever heard 
of could pull that trick and get away 
without a broken neck, and that’s ‘Agile 
Algernon.’ Only I heard he’d given up 
the circus stunts years ago, I’d have 
sworn that was Algernon I was chasing 
just now.” 

Ile reached the ground without mis- 
hap and then, with a good jump, got 
his hands on the lowest rungs of the 
ladder on the opposite building. He 
drew himself up until he could swing 
his right knee onto one of the rungs 
then began his ascent. His in 
ability to make the leap through space 
after his quarry had proved a bad 
handicap and given the other an advan- 
tage which might prove hard to over- 
ome. 

It took little more than half a minute 
to complete the climb to the level o! 
the window into which the maraude 
had vanished. The pursuer tried it, but 
it was firmly fastened. He rattled it 
and waited for a moment, as if half 

xpecting some one to open it for him. 
further 


and 


Phen, without ceremony, he 
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crashed his foot through the glass and 
plunged inside. 

His entry was greeted by a shrill 
scream, followed a second later by an 
oath and the noise of a terrific scrim- 
mage. The two thrashed about the 
room, regardless of furniture or any- 
thing else. Crockery went clattering to 
the ground, toilet articles flew in all 
directions. The telephone receiver was 
knocked off its hook in the course of 
the hostilities. 

Down in the office at the switchboard, 
a sleepy colored youth yawned peev- 
ishly as he failed to get any response 
to his “hello,” although he repeated it 
several times. 

“Dawggone somebody’s done 
dropped the receiver off the hook, or 

somep'n’s the matter up in three- 
fifteen.” He waited another minute. 
“Guess Ah better send some one up to 
de trouble. Seems to be a 
lots of noise drifting down to me over 
a snoozing 
bench. 


‘ shnt? 
see whats 


waved to 
near-by 
go up and see ef 


dat wire.” He 
boy in uniform on a 
“Here you, Jackson, 
yo’ kin find 
in three-fifteen—’n ask ‘em to hang up 
their receiver.” 

Jackson shuffled away and returned 
about three minutes later with his ebony 
face blanched to a milk-chocolate color. 
“Lawsee! Sounds like they was a mur 
der bein’ committed. I knocked, but 
answered. They’s an awful 
rumpus bein’ raised!” 

The operator’s jaw dropped, display- 
ing his white teeth generously. ‘Guess 
‘ll call Mr. Sedgwick.” He rang up 
another room number on his board and 


out what’s goin’ on up 


nob dy 


presently was reporting the occurrence 
to the assistant manager of the Masto 
don, who promised to come to the scene 
he disturbance right away. 

In due time Mr. Sedgwick arrived 
quarters in the f 

ilding of the block. Taking with him 
the hallboy and the elevator man of 
had in 


of t 


irom his far-corne 


1 


Senegambian ancestry who 


curred Miss Sharpe’s spinsterish dislike, 
he mounted to the third floor and pro- 
ceeded along the corridor to number 
three-fifteen. Here he paused and lis- 
tened to the turmoil that raged within. 

“Break in the door,” he commanded 
after and bell-ringings had 
proved futile. 

The two blacks attacked the panels 
vigorously with foot and shoulder. 
Gradually the structure gave way be- 
fore the onslaught. Sedgwick was 
about to step inside when his attention 
was attracted by a flurry of exeited 
femininity at his elbow. Turning, he 
beheld Miss Blake’s portly form, a mass 
of quivering black satin and sequins 
surmounted by an excessively plump 
neck and shoulders and a face that had 
grief depicted in every fleshy line. 

“Oh, Mr. Sedgwick!” she cried, 
clutching his sleeve. ‘‘A dreadful thing 
has happened. I and some of the other 
tenants had been planning on our own 
account to trap that young dude, Mr. 
Newman, whom we suspect of commit- 
ting all the robberies that have taken 
place around here lately. We had a 
detective secretly lying in wait for him 
in my apartment while | went out for 
the evening and gave the servants over- 
night leave. Now I come home and 
find my detective lying unconscious, 
everything disarranged, the kitchen 
window open, and my jewel box miss- 
ing. J phoned downstairs and the op- 
erator told me I’d find you here 
Please come to my apartment and send 
for the police and see what you can do.” 
Miss Blake wrung her hands in an- 
guish and tears began to course down 
her plump cheeks. 

Sedgwick pushed her aside gently. 
“T must see what the trouble in here 1s 
first, madam,” he said kindly. “Come 
in with me; the row here may have 
some connection with the robbery in 


knocks 


your place.” 
The procession trooped into apart- 
Sedgwick in the 


ment three-fifteen, 
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lead, the two negroes behind him, and 
Miss Blake bringing up the rear, The 
sounds of conflict had died down to a 
few angry gurgles apparently emanat- 
ing from a tightly constricted throat. 
They were sufficient, nevertheless, to 
lead the investigating party to the room 
in which the battle had been staged. 

Sedgwick’s experienced hand groped 
for the light switch and in a second the 
room was brightly illuminated. The 
ight which greeted his eyes and the 
two pairs of protuberant African orbs 
that peered over his shoulder was in- 
deed startling and calculated to cause a 
bulge in any well-regulated optic. 

The room was in chaos. Once it had 
been a lady’s boudoir. the dress 
ing table lay on its back. 
combs, mirrors, bottles containing vari- 
ous toilet preparations aids ta 
beauty were scattered 
The center table was overturned, and 
on the floor near the head of the bed 
were two figures, one on top of the 


Now 
Brushes, 


and 
everywhere. 


other. 
The upper of the combatants was 
badly scratched and bruised about the 
face, his suit was torn and dirty, and 
ihe tattered remains of a pair of yel 
low spats hung around his ankles; but 
there was a triumphant gleam in his 
eyes as they rested on the agitated 
Blake. Unquestionably 
Newman. 
person 


it was 
underneath did not at 
evoke recognition. The 
scemed to be that of an utter stranger, 
and yet there was something vaguely 
familiar about it. In the first place the 
vanquished one was a man. The close 
cropped bullet head, the thin, muscular 
arms, and the string of vivid oaths that 
ime gurgling from the throat when 
ever Mr. Newman released his grip 
ufficiently to them to 
forth, left no doubt on that point, even 


The 
face 


enable issue 


though the voice was a rasping falsetto 
A foot away lay a woman’s wig, and 
be clothing that enfolded the captive’s 
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form was partly a feminine wrapper, 
badly torn about the upper section, and 
partly a suit of masculine flannel under- 
wear that gave evidence of having suf- 
fered severely in the fray. 

It was these things that gave the clew 
to the identity of the victim of Mr. 
Newman’s gladiatorial prowess. The 
darky elevator man was the first 
give utterance to the astonishing ide: 
that had come into his brain. 

“Mah lawsy me! “It’s Miss Sharpe! 
\\ hy, man!’ he 
rolling his eyes furiously until they 
seemed literally to click in his skull 

“What this mean, Mr. 
Miss Blake finally found suffi 


she’s a exclaimed, 


does New- 


man?” 
cient voice to inquire. 


Mr. 


of his 


Newman released the 
left hand from his prisoner’s 
throat long enough to dip into his 
pocket for the inevitable silk handke: 
Having produced it with | 
brushed 


pressur 


chief. 
customary flourish, he 
daintily over his face and clothing and 
Then he fitted his ridi 
into his 


replaced it. 


lous monocle eye and_ said 
“My dear madam, it means that the 

thief who has been robbing tenant 

has been 


through the diligence and efficienc 


the Mastodon run to eartl 
Detective 
the 


rep esentative. 


the Spinkler Agency, 
which | honor to be 
humble The culprit 
this he-woman who bluffed you all and 
even pretended to have been robbed 
himself and cast suspicion on inno 


You'll find your jewelry b 


have 


persons. 
safe on the bed there.” 

“What! Do that M 
gasped Miss Blake 


you meat 
Sharpe 

“Better known to the police and th 
detective profession as Agile Algernon 
the acrobatic crook, although recently, 
falsetto 


aided by that. sweet voice ot 


his, seems to have specialized a 


impersonator of elderly females 
to have got away with it!” 


Sedgewick groaned. “He 
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did. How did you get onto her—I 
mean him?” 

“Marmaduke gave me the first tip,” 
explained Mr. Newman  amiably. 
“You see, Marmaduke is rather an un- 
usual lap dog. He doesn’t like 
women, but he’s fond of men. When, 
during one of my morning strolls of 
observation, I saw Marmaduke rush 
up toa woman and make friendly over- 
tures, it struck me as unusual and ] 
watched the supposed harmless old 
maid rather closely for quite while 
thereafter.” 

“The little dear!’ 
Blake enthusiastically. 

“Algernon was very 
Newman continued; “and it was only 
to-night, when he advised me to use 
my pass-key and lie in wait in your 
apartment for the thief who would in 
all likelihood make a raid on the val- 
uables just taken out of safe-deposit, 
that I saw through his plan to grab 
the jewel box himself while Brannigan 
and I were entangled with each other 


exclaimed Miss 


clever,” Mr, 


and straightening out our misunder- 
standings. I didn’t expect to find 
3rannigan on the scene. I thought that 
any detectives you might have em- 
ployed would have been watching 
somewhere outside. This time I think 
Mr. Agile Algernon is caught dead to 
rights.” 

“T should think so,” 
Sedgwick approvingly. 

“And now,” hinted Mr. Newman, 
“if one of the hall boys will find some 
rope and tie the prisoner up, it'll re- 
lieve the strain on my fingers and also 
on the agile one’s throat.” 

The dusky servitors hastened to 
carry out this suggestion, and in a 
few minutes, Miss Sharpe, alias Agile 
Algernon, was safely trussed up, and, 
having recovered the power of coherent 
utterance, was giving vent to his feel- 
ings and emotions. 

“It’s not so much being caught that 
[ mind,” he growled disgustedly, ‘‘as 
the fact of having it put over on me 
by that dude and his fool dawg!” 


commented 


SELLS BUILDING HE DOESN'T OWN 
jF Meyer Frunkin, of Brooklyn, New York, had not offered so great a bargain 
to an investor in real estate recently he might have been able to carry through 
Frunkin tried to sell a building 
Of course there 


his ingenious scheme for becoming rich quickly. 
worth one hundred thousand dollars for seven hundred dollars. 


would have been nothing illegal in that if the building had belonged to him, but 
it did not, and so he was sought and convicted of grand larceny by the officer: 


f the law. 


frunkin offered a loft building in Grand Street, New York, to Jacob Katz 
a great bargain—a property he would agree to part with for seven hundr« 


cash. 


Mr. Katz accepted the proposition eagerly, 


| 
drew seven hundred 
d 


lars from his bank, and, after two men introduced by the seller had passe 


n the title, handed over the money to Frunkin. 


Then he waited for the neces 


papers to be drawn up, the other participants in the deal volunteering to 


ttend to that. When they did not 


three other would-be investors 
aug] 


return 
notified the police, and the swindle was discovered. 
were defrauded by 


within a reasonable time Mr. Katz 


Frunkin before he 
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CHAPIER I. 


THE CONSTABLE AT STROKE. 


HOSE who have had occasion 

to visit the capacious offices 

of the S. and LP. Detective 

Bureau, in San 
doubtless were more or less surprised 
to see a thickset, grizzled old country- 
man seated near a window, 
brimmed Stetson hat invariably on his 
head. , 


l'rancisco, 
his broad 


This is Fortescue Piper, junior part 
ner of the firm. 


His low celluloid col 
lar, rusty black string tie with its acute- 


angle ends, and his heavy-soled shoes 
do not match the mahogany fixtures 


and soft Carpets very well, Nor does 
lortescue Piper match up logically with 
his carefull Solon 


y dressed partner, 


Mingo, a brusque, modern, semipro- 


fessional, semibusinesslike man _ of 


thirty-six, one of the most astute crim- 
inologists in the West. 

Yet there may be certain aspects of 
the case which you have to present to 
the bureau that but few 
words from Solon Mingo. “Ah,” he 
will say, if these hypothetical aspects 
seem apparent, “I think yours is a mat 
ter which should be brought to the per 
sonal attention of my associate, who is 
a specialist in this line. Tommy’’—to 
the office boy—‘kindly show this gen- 
tleman to Mr. Piper. 1 
sir, that Mr. Piper will do far better 
by you than I possibly could do in this 
particular instance. 
personal appreciation of your <¢ 
once in us.” 


will bring 


assure you, 


Please accept n 


[f you should ask Mr. Piper how this 
strange partnership came about, you 
probably never would learn the particu 
lars, for Mr. Piper has not the “gift 
But if Solon Mingo has 
time he perhaps will tell you the fol 
lowing narrative, and will then 
know the significance of the letters ‘‘S’ 
and “P” in the title of the concern. 


of gab.” he 


you 


Stroke is a village in Chaparral 
California. Gold has been 
mined in the vicinity of Stroke for 
seventy years. Grizzled old 
still 


follow their complaining 
burros into Stroke, and exchange gi 


County, 


nearly 


miners 


dust and nuggets, at seventeen dol 
for bacon 
canned goods and tobacco. 


and a half an and 
flour, 

\s far back as anybody about ther 
can remember, and up until three yea: 
ago, Leander I. Swanzey was postimas 
ter and storekeeper at Stroke. Then 
he was murdered, and the government 

and the business fell into the 
hands of his brother-in-law, John 


ounce, 


oifice 


Barnes 

Also, beyond the limits of 
brance, and up until the same time, tl 
[ constable held 
Piper. Then Forte 
Piper became the partner of 
Mingo—at that time 
known to criminals and those who 
and P. Detect 


remen 


othce ot town was 


lortescue 
practically 
them down in the S. 
Bureau. 

On a certain Saturday, no less than 
and mining ! 


Stroke to exchange gold tor 


twenty prospectors 
ime into 

1 
was toward 


heir winter supplies. It 
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the middle of October, and many of the 
“pocketers” and placer men were 
stocking up until spring, and for seven 
months or more would not be seen 
again in the little town. The result 
was that when Leander I. Swanzey 
closed the store at ten o’clock that 
night, he carried to his ancient safe 
bags of gold valued at nearly four thou- 
sand dollars. It was the biggest day 
in the history of the store, and old 
Swanzey was weary and half asleep. 

Ordinarily the store was open on 
Sunday mornings for the distribution 
of the Eastern mail, which was thrown 
off a speeding overland train at 9:21. 
However, the following morning, the 
mail train came and went, and old 
Leander I. had not come from the little 
back room, where he slept, to open the 
doors. 

Peterson, who kept fat 
grave responsibility of carrying the 
mail pouches from the depot to the post 
office, hammered on the door, and 
shook the latch, without response. 

“Yesterday bane done de old man 
up,” he remarked to the indolently 
gathering populace of Stroke. “but he 
bane get plenty rest, just de same, be- 
fore de boys bane comin’ back again,” 

Dutifully clinging to his precious 
pouches, Peterson walked around to the 
door to arouse the storekeepe: 
\ moment or two afterward he ap 
peared in front again, his blue eyes 
bulging, his thick lips pursed. 

“Leander bane dead!” he gurgled to 

assemblage. ‘Murdered! He's 

yin’ on de floor in a pool o’ blood! 

rhe safe bane bu-busted open. 1 seen 
it all through de window!” 

(here was a stampede to the rear 
of the old shake-roofed — structure, 
vhere a dozen men elbowed and pushed 


under the 


back 


many noses against the 
There were twelve 
panes in the old-fashioned window of 
I. Swanzey’s store, but only 

six of the found 


44 
nmatten as 


VIndoOw glass. 


noses room 


enough. The remaining six suffered in 
various ways, and one of them received 
cuts. 

Sure enough, there lay the familiar 
figure of old Leander I., stabbed in the 
heart, his grizzled, patriarchal beard 
dyed red at the tip with his own blood. 
The safe door hung by one hinge. 

Not an ejaculation came from those 
who had found places at the window. 
Those who had not, made all the noise, 
as they tugged at the others’ coat tails 
to elbow in. 
this there 


and endeavored 
In the midst of 
low, quiet voice: 
“Now, if ye’ll all get away from that 
winder I'll have a look at the evidence.” 
fortescue Piper was a short, heavy) 
set man of about fifty. His hair was 
was his stubby 


came a 


iron-gray, as short, 
beard and full mustache. His eyebrows, 
however, were peculiarly coal-black, 
and hung like crags over deepset, stee! 

blue eyes. He wore a broad-brimined 
Columbia-shape Stetson, as became his 
office of constable at Stroke, a blue. 
chambray shirt, and khaki trousers. 
His wrists resembled the string-ends of 
two hams. 

So much for the external character- 
istics of this old, soft-spoken l’ortescue 
Piper, mountain driver for 
twenty years, horseshoer, gold pocketer, 
expert woodsman, and constable of 
Stroke. Would that the 
could draw a picture of his inner soul; 
but this cannot be done because the 
narrator knows the torture of 
and knows it well—lortescue 
knew not the meaning of the word. 
They tell many stories of his bravery. 

rhis, then, was the man who gently 
pushed his way through the throng be 
fore the back door of his lifelong 
friend, Leander [. Swanzey, now lying 
lifeless before the rifled safe. 

When entrance had been gained the 
old frontiersman bent over the 
form, his face unreadable. The popu- 
lace of Stroke respectfully kept outside 


- 


stage 


narrator 


fear, 
Piper 


t ilent 
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the door. The constable presently 
raised his head, and his steel-gray eyes 
darted about the room. Then he rose. 

He faced the door and the little knot 
of awed men and women. A tear 
trickled down a crevice at the side of 
his nose, and he made no move to wipe 
it way. Perhaps he was unconscious 
of it. 

“IT was over to Bart Whaley’s yes 
terday, ye all know,” “Who 
d’ye reckon killed old Leander I. ?” 

A score of voices all came at once. 
By singling out Peterson, the mail car- 
rier, Fortescue at last heard of the 
stranger who had been seen by some 
one about the village the evening be 
fore. He was described as a short, 
thickset, pock-marked man who wore 
the clothes of a tramp and carried a 
greasy black bag. What had become 
of him the informant could not say. 

It was little indeed that Fortescue 
Piper knew of yeggmen and their work, 
or of the methods employed by skilled 
to bring them to justice. 


he said. 


detectives 
\Vhat he did know, however, was plain 
to all—that a “peterman’”—Fortescue 
called him a safé-blower—had gained 
quarters, 
vhere the safe was kept, stabbed the 
tanch old storekeeper, and cracked the 


access to Swanzey’s sleeping 


4 
{ 


dollars’ 


valuables 


afe for the four thousand 
vorth of gold and other 
vhich it contained. Also he knew a 
finger print when he saw one; and he 
found one, made in blood, on a sheet 
of Swanzey’s bed. 

Carefully he cut it out with his jack 
knife and mailed it to the police de 
partment in San Francisco. When the 
sheriff came he took Fortescue to task 
for this act, stating that all evidence 
should have been placed in his or the 
coroner’s hands. Fortescue said noth 
ing. 

\ telegram came to him from the San 
francisco detective department 
morning. The print corresponded with 
the finger-print record of Fay Ber 


next 
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tralda, alias Shorty Hoyt, alias Black 
Death Shorty, a heavy-set, pock-marked 
yeggman with a bad past. 

Next afternoon the freight conductor 
on Number 16 called from his caboose 
to Fortescue as the train came to a 
ig stop to drop a few boxes for 
The conductor told the con- 

on the morning after the 
murder, his head brakeman had put off 
the train as it was entering San Fran 
cisco a short, heavy-set, pock-marked 
carried a greasy 


creakir 
the store 


stable that, 


tramp who leathers 


bag 
Fortescue Piper nodded slowly and 
thanked him. 

He did not communicate with the 
sheriff. Instead, he deputized Bud 
Stallings, a mining man, to act in his 

Then he went to a pasture close 
village and whistled to Stingaree, 
oon came trotting over the hills 
for the lump of sugar which she knew 
her owner would have. 

Stingaree was Fortescue’ Piper’ 
most cherished possession. She was a 
rangy, long-limbed bay mare whose age 
Years before, when 
a five-year-old, she had 


piace. 
to the 
who 


Was twenty four. 
Stingaree was 
been given to the constable as a mark 
of appreciation by the owner of Twi 
Pine seventy 
mountains. Fortescue had 

corraled a gang of horse thieves whi 
had bothered the Twin Pines people no 
and the presentation of Stin 
1 in her prime, was the out 
Stingaree looked dejected, ex 
at feeding time, and showed thi 
f age. But good care had pre 
wonderfully, and she was 
of Fortescue Piper’s eye. 
He patted the neck of his old crony 
she licked the brown sugar from his 
id, and bade her good-by for an 
lefinite period. Then, donning a yel 
low-white shirt with a stiff, home-laun- 
dered bosom, a low celluloid collar and 
string tie, and a grave black suit 
which smelled of moth balls, he flagged 


Xanch, some mile 


down the 


apple 


1.1 1 


DiaCK 
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and boarded No. 23 at eleven-thirty 


that night, bound for San Francisco, 


to run down and arrest Fay Bertralda, 


alias Shorty Hoyt, alias Black Death 
Shorty, for the murder of 
friend, Leander I. Swanzey. 
It had not occurred to Fortescue that 
in San Francisco he would be out of 
his jurisdiction, or that the sheriff of 
Chaparral County should have attended 
iis matter. If these points had 
occurred to him, it is doubtful if he 
would have given them prolonged con 
‘rom the great world be- 
Stroke a venomous snake had 
crawled and bitten to his death the 
loved and honored storekeeper of this 
placid little community. He, Fortescue 
oN was the official guardian of the 
welfare of Stroke. If the criminals of 
the sutsidle world came to Stroke and 
disrupted the serenity of his charge, he, 
Piper—Stroke’s authorized 
guardian—must go out into the world 
and bring the offender back to justice. 
\nd lortescue Piper feared the outside 
than he feared snakes! 
Leander I. Swanzey had 
been Fortescue Piper’s lifelong friend 
it was according to the law of the fit- 
ness of things that none but Fortescue 
Piper should apprehend the murderer 


41 
to U 


sideration. 


yond 


Fortes cue 


vorld no more 
Besides 


HAPTER II. 
STITCHES. 


- hour was close to midnight. 
then notorious 
was ablaze with lights. 
Sullivan’s well-known 
usual entertainment 
ng. This consisted of a 
vaudeville performance on the 
pictures on 
con- 


San Francisco’s 
Barbary Coast 
In “Ring-dog” 
tt the was in 
con- 
ntinuous moving 

both sides of the stage, 
dancing on the great waxed 
the stage, and the continu- 
iking of whisky and sudsy 

beer on, behind, under, before, and 
above the 


e1rore 


vile 


St< > 
tage. 


: ee no 
his life iOng 
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above the stage, in one of 
the balconies, that a hard-faced waiter 
conducted Fortescue ‘Piper when he 
entered Ring-dog Sullivan’s. Here 
sightseers and slumming parties were 
wont to hold forth; and it was obvious 
to the 
from the hilis” 
motley and see life in the raw. 


It was 


that this 
was there to view thc 


crafty waiter “hick 
throng 

Fortescue sighed as he stumbled 
the chair that the waiter, much to 
surprise, pushed under him as he 
himself at a table. He ordered a glass 
of beer, and produced a roll of bills 
that caused the waiter’s eyes to 
row. Fortescue barely caught the 
fleeting, significant glance that the 
waiter cast at the occupants of a table 
hand; but he caught it, never 
theless, though he made no sign. Wait 
ing for his beer, he leaned on the ba 
cony rail and watched the madly gyrat- 
ing hundreds below him. 

he waiter had barely set his bee: 
on the table and taken his departure, un 
tipped, when an unexpected incident in 
terrupted the passage of Fortescue’s r« 
freshment to his bearded lips. The 
interruption was caused by the sudden 
bumping into his table of a flashily 
dressed young man, one of the two at 
whom the waiter had glanced when 
Fortescue took his seat. There came 
a ringing peal of laughter as a young 
woman, the second of the two who had 
received the signal, and Fortescue’ 
glass of beer toppled over and drenched 
the table cloth. In both hands the 
held the glaring red tie of the young 
man who had caused the accident. 
ome unknown reason—perhaps merely 
the exuberance of girlish youth—it 
peared that she had been trying to 
divest her of his tie. [le 
had risen and — away from hi 
thus stumbled against the ol 
cauieiieakaly. table upset 


nar- 


close at 


{ 
1 
i 


girl 


Fon 


companion 


and 1 had 

and 

beer. 
“Now, 


did, 


merrily 
» 


what 
girl 


look 
the 


you 
sausage ! laughed 
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“You upset Uncle Ezra’s beer! Beg his 
pardon, and buy ’im another one.” 

She was a pretty girl, despite the 
lines of deep experience in her face. 
She had a wealth of spun-gold hair— 
a trifle darker at the roots, perhaps— 
saucy china-blue eyes, flashing teeth, 
red lips, and heavily penciled eyebrows 
contrasting sharply with her snow- 
white skin and the yellow hair. 

“Beg your pardon, old scout!’ 
laughed the young man cheerfully, 
carefully tucking the red tie back inside 
his fancy vest. “She did it, though— 
you saw her. Here, waiter—fll up 
uncle’s glass for him. No—wait! 
Make it a quart of champagne. This 
is on me, uncle. Sit down, Philly. 
Uncle looks lonesome, anyway.” 

The girl laughed and flashed a seduc- 
tive glance at Fortescue. The waiter 
hurried to propel a chair softly under 
her. Her companion already had en- 
sconced himself opposite the country- 
man. 

‘No offense, 1 hope,” he laughed. 
“This is a free-and-easy joint, and 
we're all good scouts, and the night’ 
ull young. Live here in the city, 
uncle?” 

“Uncle’s” deepset eyes were 
kling with vast relish. The clumsy at- 
tempt to make his acquaintance scarce 
would have fooled a man of far less 
discernment than the constable of 
Stroke. Somewhere in this great cess 
pool of impurity he hoped to find the 
pock-marked man who had murdered 
I Swanzey. It struck him 


twin- 


Leander I. 
that the two who had forced themselves 
upon him might help him in the solu- 
tion of his unfamiliar problem. So he 
“warmed up” to them, as they evi- 
dently had wished. 

“That’s all right about the beer, 
pardner,” he said in his low, soft tones. 
“Accidents ll happen. No, I don’t live 
ere. Just got in last night from up in 
‘haparral County. Been layin’ low up 

for quite a spell, gettin’ out a 


b. 
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little dust now and then, and reckoned 
I’d go down to ole Frisco an’ see the 
sights fer a change.” 

lhe foxlike, age-old brown eyes of 
the owner of the red tie had cast a swift 
glance into the china-blue eyes of the 
girl at the mention of “dust.” 

“Minin’ r 
youth, 

“Yes, [ putter about the cricks 
a pan now and ag’in,” Fortescue 
fided. ‘Piper’s my name.” 

The young man rose. “Gilad _ to 
you, Mr. Piper,” he said. “My 
name is McDougal.” 

They shook hands. The lean 
kled fingers of the youth remained 
temporarily glued together as [ortes- 
cue released them. 

“Let me introduce you to my cousin 
Miss Phyllis McDougal. Philly the 
Prude, they call her; but, take it from 
me, old-timer’—he lowered his 
and winked confidentially—‘‘she’s not 
such a prude as you might imagine.” 

Philly the Prude pouted, slapped he 
wrist, rolled her eyes seduc 
l‘ortescue, and slipped her be 
jeweled white hand into his enormous 


paw. 


man, eh? 


a" - | 
suggested the 


con- 


mee 


frec- 


voice 


“cousin's” 


tively 


lease’ ta meet you, Uncle Piper,” 
jaughed, and did not remove het 
hand as promptly as mdesty might de 
mand, 
(hen came the champagne in a silver 
cooler, as cold as ice could make 1t 
“Where you stoppin’, Mr. Piper? 
asked Mr. McDougal, after a “Here 
how!” and the lowering of the long 
stemmed glasses. 
‘The 
replie 1, 
“Oh, -say,” expostulated McDougal, 
“vou sure don’t know the burg.” 
been here in thirteen yea 
the constable confessed. 
what d’ye know 
years, eh? No 
a bum dump like that. 


little place ’round on 


Dinsmore Hotel,” Fortescue 


‘ a 
\in’t 


about that 


you 


I 


~ aay, 
Thirteen wonder 
picked out 


live at a nice 
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Jackson. Not far from here. Just 
about the kind of a place you'd like, 
Mr. Piper. Eh, Philly?” 

Philly the Prude nodded vigorously, 
bestowed an ardent glance on Fortes- 
sue, and lighted a cigarette at the red 
end of his vile cigar. 

“Take you ‘round there, Mr. Piper, 
if you say so,” McDougal continued, 
trying not to appear too eager. “Good 
crowd thangs out there. Everything 
clean and quiet. No Sunday school 
outfit, though. Get a poker 
any time you want to play, or most 
anything else you feel like. Well, drink 
up. I’m gonta fold myself about a 
number of these to-night. You two’ll 
have to hurry if you want to keep in 


or > ’ 
game O 


my class.” 

“Don’t drink much, Dicky,” 
pleaded the girl. ‘Don’t let him do it, 
will you, Uncle Piper?” 

“Uncle Piper” 
grave twinkle in those deepset steel- 


too 


promised, with a 
blue eyes. 
lt was perhaps half an hour later 
when Fortescue drifted from the main 
channel of the conversation. T 
sat pouting, her china-blue eyes 
and then flashing daggers at this “‘l 
who eluded her bold charms. McDou- 
gal’s dark, crafty eyes were narrowed, 
and he was beating his brain to find 
some way to get his intended victim to 
some haunt where he might be stripped 
of his roll of bills without noise o1 
Then Fortescue 
way. 
“Say,” he asked, “ain’t there any real 
hell-holes in Frisco now’ days ?” 
Dick McDougal first cas 
arning at his confede rate, then turned 


l eyes on his 


trouble. himself 


showed the 


a look of 


that’d make this joint look like a 
teachers’ picnic. Ain’t there anything 
lively in ole Frisco any more?” 
Dicky McDougal gave the older man 
“You old fox!” he 
good-naturedly. tame for 
eh? Say, boy’—he leaned across the 
“d’ye honestly 


look. “ gibed 


a crafty 


“Too you, 
table in his earnestness— 
wanta see some o’ the real thing?” 

The girl held her breath as 
awaited the countryman’s reply. 

l‘ortescue nodded, and chuckled 
devilishly. 

Up and down went Dick McDougal’s 
“You're on, old-timer,” he said. 
gonta let you talk that way 
Frisco without showin’ 
you where you’re wrong. I knew show 
windows and tall buildings wouldn’t in- 
terest you, the minute I set 
you. I'll say you’ll change your tune 
if you follow me to-night. Come on— 
we'll make a night of it!” 

| 


head. 
“T ain't 
about dear old 


eyes on 


Through the hogwash of dissipation 


the balcony Mr. Dicky MecDou 


below 
gal guided the girl and Fortescue. He 
left 
to secure a 


Prude. 


went 
the 


the two in the entrance, and 


taxicab for Philly 


“Well,” she chirruped, as her com 
panion helped her into the car a little 
later, “have a good time!” 

“If the place we’re goin’ to is too 
rough fer her,” Fortescue chuckled to 
himself, “it must be some place!” 

He adjusted his old-fashioned cellu- 
loid cuffs as he trudged at the side of 
McDougal up the street. 

They Kearny and wou 
about through several short, triangular 
blocks, and at last, in a dark, narrow, 
cobbled where all was silence, 

McDougal led the way through 
was flush with .the | 


crossed 


street 


unlighted 


two brick 
the block, 


ming upon al 


ed along an 
‘e between 
heart of 


id of c¢ 


the 
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tersecting alley, they entered a tiny The girl opened the door wide and 
cobblestone court. stood back, unsmiling, for them to en- 
The court was lighted frugally, « ter. She closed the door and locked jt 
E 1em. Then, still serious of face 

1 1 1 ‘ e 
veranda above veranda, and rickety; and mien, she conducted them to an- 
stairs ascending from floor to floor. other room, where sat a fat old woman 


Re ‘ ¢ 4 
above him on four sides Fortescue saw after t 


1 
} 
I 


Many of the wind s above were 


lighted, and loud laughter and piano i air of homely domesticity per- 


music floated down, though it was  vaded the apartment. <A cat purred 
one o'clock. under a chair. Respectable poverty 
was reflected by the out-of-date fur- 


“Now, l want yé to understand,” 
said McDougal apologetically as they nishings all about. 
crossed the court, “thi I’m just “What did you want o’ me?” asked 
showin’ you around. f anything the fat old woman, barely glancing up 
should happen to you, don’t try to pin’ with sharp reddish eyes, under which 
the blame on m [ don’t often go hung pouches cross-hatched by the pen 
where I’m steerin’ you, d’ye under- of time. 
stand? But I know about this place, [here came a pause, while the old 
and sometimes I beat it ’round here woman, never glancing from her work, 
for a kid, you know. There’s knitted placidly on. It seemed to For- 
bad actors hang out < ie Black tescue Piper that his new-found crony 
and you wanta watch yourself. was at a loss how to proceed. j 
low-faced wall clock ticked wheezi 
Mr, McDougal’s eyes remained fixed 
on the clicking needles. T u 
denly he said: 
“That’s enough, Ma Strub. 


1 


The old woman smiled, laid aside her 


ae Peer 
O primtly Knitting, and rose ponderously trom 
reached tl] her h her rocker. She dragged the chair one 


hile his conductor was speaking, side, then stooped and laid ba 

ntered another door. They ner of the cheap ingrain rug on which 
ulked down a dusty and dimly lighted the chair had stood. She lifted the 
vay, and presently Mr. McDougal trapdoor in the floor, and beckoned. 
tapping in a studied manner on McDougal led the way to the open 

at the right. Luckily for For- ing. As Fortescue followed him down 

Mr. McDougal was obliged to a flight of wooden stairs he heard the 


knocking; and this time his old woman whisper: 


mental note of the signal: “Twenty-one all next week.” 
tap-tap-tap-tap — “Gotcha, ma,” returned McDougal 
p-ta] Then the trapdoor closed over Fortes 
long time afterward Fortescue cu iper’s head. 


7 
, t 


that » three first taps stood They had reached the cement floor 


succeeding five for a lighted cellar, all but bare. Old 
ining trio for furniture, boxes, and a pile of coal 
but of humat 
none. 
ounds to Fort 
f that—muffled 
thick walls. M 
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crossed the cellar at the head of his 
slumming party of two, and opened a 
heavy door. At once a medley 
ds crashed on Fortescue’s e: 


drums; and, 
ing the way, the man from Stroke paid 
his first visit to Ma Strub’s Black Pot. 


nis nt 


sol nds 
1 


with his companion lead- 


visit the place alone next 
week, if necessary, he gleefully told 
himself as he the threshold. 
He knew the knock; and to him, an 
old backwoodsman who had = seen 
women knit from his first days of com- 
Ma Strub’s whispered in- 
telligence had been significant. He had 
noted that McDougal’s eyes did not 
leave the woman’s knitting needles dur- 
ing that wait in the room above. He 
had been counting her stitches. When 
she had completed a certain number, 
McDougal had said: “That’s enough, 
Ma Strub.” Thus he had proclaimed 
himself of the elect who were permit- 
ted entrance to the Black Pot. Fortes 
cue did not know what that night’s 
number might be; but he knew that all 
next week one should count until Ma 

had made twenty-one stitches, 

quickly known his 
nothing had Fortescue 
women knit their 


stockings. 


He could 


crossed 


prehension, 


wants. 
been 


make 
Not for 
reared where own 
and their menfolks’ 


CHAPTER. If. 


THE BLACK POT. 


floor of the Black Pot was of 
cement. The underground room 
apacious. At one end stood a 
old-fashioned bar with the cus- 
tomary bottles on the mirrored back- 
ir behind it. Over the wet mahogany 
both men and women, carousing 
old-time Western 


the center 


ther as in the 


One might dance in 

om, provided he no 
ppress his spirits, but the rou; 
not conducive to ee ful 


Any wa me 
: gu s would ever so 


seemed doul 


They 
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far forget their dignity as to dance. 
seemed for the most part a 
lot—particularly the men. 
were their faces, and 
with any idea for 


dued tones, 


rather quiet 
Keen and hard 
rew were dressed 
display. They talked in sub: 
close together, and perpet 

furtive glances here 
ever on the nat f 

There wer 


with heads 


ally cast quick, 


and there as if 
some impending calamity. 


I 


tables for 
to the 


were 


lain, round-top, uncovered 
10se who no longer could cling t 
bar rail. Across from the bar 
gambling devices. 

Quick glances were cast toward 
newcomers; but after this not the 
slightest open attention was paid them. 

Dick McDougal led the way to the 
bar, where elbow room was quickly 
granted them. A _ bit too courteou 
thought lortescue, and drew down his 
till he could glance 
and sut 


who 


) 
1 
l 


heavy black brows 
through them into the mirror 
reptitiously study the faces of all 
were lined along the rail. 
\ fat blond bartender set 
smelly beer before them, 
cash register rang. 
“Well, what d’ye think of 
McDougal a trifle anxiously. 
told the truth when he as 
that individ 
that it 


two mugs 
and the 


Fortescue 
sured his host, much to 
ual’s apparent relief, 
“reat.” it was great, considering 
that just crooks’ den as the 
Black Pot l‘ortescue wished 
to see. the viewpoint of 
an ardent slummer the place was in 
reality not so flagrantly 
resort from which they had just come 
Moreover, Ma _ Strub’s Black Pot, 
housing the criminal scum of 
all but dec 
oubtless realized this, a 

difficult to prove why 
‘ted there a man 
hankering to see a re 

McDougal, 


steering hi 


was 
For 
such a 
was wiat 
But from 


wicked as th 


though 


rancisco, was orou 


1 
Who 


however, 
ons for 
secret 


to this retreat 
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Through his black bushy brows For- 
tescue’s deepset eyes studied the faces 


in the mirror. The eyes of many of 


these faces also were studying him in 


the gla their owners entirely un- 


atl 
are that, from behind that chevaux- 


de-frise of stiff black hair with which 


nature had provided the countryman, 
than 
everything that took place. 


orbs keener theirs were 


seeing 
They saw, for one thing, a Jean, dark 
little man the 


bar, his 


sidewise at 
and his 


who stood 
face turned 
glance directed steadily along the backs 
of the row of tipplers in Fortes 
lirection. Under the guise of blowing 
the foam from his beer into a cuspidor 
foot-rail, Fortescue backed 
from the bar and stooped. He de- 

Mr. McDougal in the act of 
forming a letter in the one-hand deaf- 


away, 


, 
uie's 


under the 
tected 


and-dumb alphabet, his hand hanging 


ut his 


side. The fingers remained sta- 


tionary until [Fortescue was again 


tanding erect and reflectively sipping 
his drink. 

Llaving completed the sending of his 
icky McDougal pre ently 
grizzled protégé. 
“what is 
get almost anything you want 
How'd a little poker set 


yk 
Just to kill 


1e asked, it to be? 
can 

in this dump. 

on your stomach? time, 

you know.” 

l“ortescue pondered. He had by now 

had the opportunity to size up most of 

the habitués of the Black Pot. No one 

them corresponded with the picture 

had conjured up of the pock-marked 

ay Bertralda. He migl 

he might not 

nught turn out, even, that he was not 

; ‘ Ie “71} isc . Fortescue mu : 


} 


come al 


1 . wd 
ne couids: 


Dougal’s 
ust pretend 


the bunk 
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“T'll see if I can get a game,” Me- 
Dougal forthwith announced. 
This seemed to be far from 


a diff- 
cult matter, and before long the con- 
stable Stroke, the amiable Me- 
Dougal himself, the slight dark man to 
whom McDougal had signaled 

fingers, and two others were comfor- 
] 


le in 


from 


ith his 
tably settled about a green-top tal 
a corner. 

The stakes were not high to begin 
with, but no limit had been set. 

time the play was desultory, [ortes- 
ue winning a pot at intervals. The old 
man was a master hand at poker. He 
had a poker face and a poker voice, 
and to see his eyes when he thought- 
fully screened them behind the network 


1 


of his heavy eyebrows was utterly im 


For 


possible. 

Well he however, tl 
knowledge of the game would avail 
When trickery be- 
tland 
camps, where he had learned to play, 


ouns 
guns 


knew, 


him nothing here. 
came apparent in the games in o1 
were wont to appear miraculously, 
demanding explanation. Here, though 
method of protecting his 
would never do. He had a part 
perform, and gun 
matter how effective it might prove 
be in saving his money, would put 
quietus on his for the 
man had 
Leander I, Swanzey. 

So when, after the draw, 
fully edged his five cards aj 
found four kings smiling up at 
thrill was only momentary. 

The who had first “say” be 
ten dollars. Next came McDougal, who 
and i 


The next man “called,” bu 


ae 
this 


a duty to 


search 


marked who murdered 


man 


17 1 


uled the bet raised 


ise, Then lortescue lai 


hand, backs 
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but uneasily at that. After this the Still, he had seen nothing of the 
n who ock-marked man. The hour was late. 


4 1 
hand was quickly played, the man 


1 
qd noti 


© on 


had made tl c 
1 1 


h 1en it 


Mcl rT ugal won 


being forced to show his cards. con lious cuff about | 


nls 1 


into the morning -hou they and walked out with McDougal, 1 


i 
played, the constable refusing nibble trangely silent. Behind them 


iny of the enticing bait that was ‘eigned. Fortescue Piper had bec 
| before him. There were wi inpopular in the Black Pot 
picious looks on e face \ signal to the fat old woman. 
opponents, AicVougal, act, ting with her knitting over the 
released them from the 
ttle girl, yawning and tired 
let them out into the dusty p: 
to be shorn, and this must later be While they silently crossed the 
to his felloy ispiratol stone court and were walking 
ared that McDouga | i 


k buildings, Fortescu 
houghts of this expl very sens vas on the alert 

Presently 1e ° pec ] ’ . 

Presently he dropped thing occurred, howe 


1 - mm es 
e, and from the corners of his eye and McDougal led him out int 
fi anaes Aiding, 43s lame erence rat reek 3 mine 
ue ay him in cl n lark, reso ng street unharme: 
1 big, burly individual at the NMisig autor » street. and 


abo 


11f 


, e TWeMy aiter tnis re, ‘ortescue’ conductor 
cDougal returned, and ul! , einen ne out ahout h 
lortecc ye ' ’ ry. ’ 
lortescue: neular | ks, Though the mat 

) d been confused en 
1 Pot he now realized 


altel Hree > morning, they ere not accurately retracin: 


many of the Black Pot gang 


] ortescue . 
rt u come this way: 


his deep tones 
the deserted 
short cut, 
him, and at onc 
narrow alley. 
every nerve tingling, I° 
They had tr 


to the block be 
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was expected to do, he spun about with 
an arm upraised. He had seen noth- 
ing, heard nothing; but he knew that 
the psychological moment had arrived. 
llis uplifted left arm received the vi 
which had been 


medulla oblongata, and 


cious blackjack blow 
aimed at his 
next instant his powerful hand closed 
down on the arm that had wielded the 
blow and nearly wrenched it from its 
ocket. 

His assailant as a large man— 
probably the thug with whom Mc- 
Dougal had conferred after he left the 
poker game. He was not slow to re- 
gain aggressiveness after the first ter- 
rible shock which Fortescue had given 
him. In a twinkling the two were 
locked in deadly combat, the thug striv 
lfortescue 


ing to use his blackjack, 


searching in the darkness to get one of 
bone-breaking 
lawbreaker to 


the torturing, grips 
sent 


his knees, screaming with pain and ter- 
| 


ao oan " nt 
which had many a 


ror 


rom. brick wall they 


wall to brick 
| 
! 


fought, neither of them able, because 
of the blackness, 
accomplishment of his purpose. 
that Mr. McDougal 
the game, and b 
Shifted the balance of power to 


work toward the 
Chen 
it was reentered 
so doing, uninten 
tionally 
the side of the countrym: 
Suddenly as the two strong 
fought back and forth, the door 
through which McDougal had darted 
flew open. Framed in the doorway 
stood the well-meaning McDougal him- 
lf, i hand a flashlight torch. 


time to 


men 


. in his 
l‘ortescue’s back was at the 
ward 
faced 
sudden flash of McDougal’ 
traight into his eyes and temporarily 


the door. The man 


the door, and consequently the 


strong-arm 
torch shot 


‘ 1.4 . 
nded him 
intage and seize 


Stroke lunged 


to see his ad\ 
onstable from 
antagonist. There was a quick, 
twitch, and the thug’s right 


was twisted to a horizontal posi- 


~ 


tion at the small of his back. Then the 
bones began to crack. 
The blackjack dropped from nerve- 
fingers. The groan of the tortured 
lan rose to a piteous scream. fortes- 
him about so that his back 
now toward McDougal, and he 
himself was facing him. 
right arm lay over the thug’s 
and the fingers gripped his coat below 
blades. 
Mr. McDougal bethought him- 
elf to rush to the aid of his 
confederate; but almost at the 
stant Mr. McDougal received the sur- 


spun 


Fortescue’s 


houlder, 


the shoulder 
Then 
worsted 
same in 
prise of his notorious career. 
How that stubby automatic p 
peared so suddenly in the hand 
end of the arm that lay over the 
shoulder doubtle 
Dick McDougal 


One moment the |] 


jack artist's 
a miracle to 
day 
against the thug’s back and em 
' coat bacl 

The ensuing moment, thot 


for the wad ot 
clutched. 
the arm had not left its 


ither’s shoulder, the hand 


positio 


i 
latic pistol, directed di 
stomach 


ingly at McDougal’s 
: ¢: Fortes 


ess put, aid 
ft 
Mr. McDougal stayed put. 
“Aim that glim at 
back,” said Fortescue Pipei 
Mr. McDougal aimed. 


your 


“I'm goin’ to break this boy’s 
coolly announced~ the constab 
Then I’m goin’ to 
break yours just like it.” 
hen came a howl of pain from the 
strong-arm man, and he hung limp, 
ke a child, the tear: 


eee | 
troke, 


eye 
suddenly from behind 
e thrown about [or 
} — + e = ° 
id a great torce | 
fis victim sank the 
it he was on his feet 
into the stairway aft 


before Fortescue knev 
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was his new assailant. The door 
slammed, and the spring lock clicked 
again. 

Fortescue wheeled, and, with a mighty 
heave, sent his captor staggering awa) 
from him. But a second pounced upon 
the old man, then a third. A light 
flashed. Fortescue saw the tan uni- 
form of the police. 


CHAPTER IV. 
SOLON MINGO. 
ORTESCUE PIPER ceased his 
defense. No man living had more 
respect for the law than the constable 
from Stroke. Upholding the law was 
his religion. 

“Who are you?) What’s the trouble? 
Come on, you—speak out! What was 
What d-ja do with that 
a bad 


you up to? 
gun? Watch ’im, men—thisun’s 
actor !”’ 

“I'll answer yer questions as ye put 
‘em, near’s I c’n recollect,” softly 
drawled the old frontiersman. ‘I’m 
Fortescue Piper. A couple o’ bad men 
tried to blackjack me. I was up to 
showin’ ’em that wasn’t no way to act. 
What I did with that gun was to let 
go of it.” 

“Wise bird, you! Don’t get smart! 
Find the gun, boys, and we'll give this 
joker a ride in the wagon.” 

Two burly officers held the impassive 

ue, while the third, with a flash 
irched the ground. 
n't find no gun,” was 


” 
] 


ISK 1m? 
pert hands went through Fortes 


pockets and felt under his arm 


1 officer shook the captive. “What 


do with that gun? No monkey 


said Fortescue, 


lat gun.” 
it, then?” roared 


1 


man of the police. 


the 


“That’s another question,” said For- 
tescue placidly. “When I let go of it, 
it went up my sleeve.” 

“What's that!” 

\nother, however, was already 
thrusting a hand inside the immense 
right-hand cuff of the captive; and out 
came the automatic, made 
fast to the old gunman’s arm by triple- 
tied just above his 


was 


which 
strength elastic, 
elbow. 

“Holy smoke!” gasped the finder of 
the weapon. “Say, I guess the chief’ll 
be glad to see you. 
about you?” 

A knife severed the elastic, and the 
weit 


Got any more guns 


“concealed weapons” 
Then 


evidence of 
into an officer’s pocket. 
more deft fingers traveled over [*or- 
iescue’s hips and breast, and from the 


once 


latter they came away bearing a nickel 
shield. 
“What 
“| wouldn’t take that, pardner,” said 
lortescue kindly. “An authorized rep 
the law don’t like to have 
I’m the con 


the— 


resentative 0’ 
his badge took off him. 
stable at Stroke.” 

what ?” 
Stroke, Chaparral County, 
I’m constable up there.” 


“Constable at 

“Stroke. 
Californy. 

Che three policemen exchanged dum 
founded glances. 

“What 


almost apologetically : 


what you doin’ here?” asked 
one, 

“Well, 1 
the murderer of 


come down here to arrest 
Leander I. Swanzey, 
storekeeper at 


our postmaster an’ 


Strol 


was nosin’ about a hell-hole, tryin’ 


lortescue naively explained. 
my man, and a 
laid to roll 1 

But I ups and 


ce 


one ot em, 


m the trail o’ 

e o’ roustabouts 
blackjack 

the arm bones o’ 

same “to t’other’n, 

slipped up an’ nabbed 

from behind. Now, if ye don’t 

mind, I’d like my gun back. An’ if : 

where I’m at, I'll hit 


‘lowed to do 


1 
you bDOY 


could show me 


ff 
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the trail for my boardin’ house 
to bed.” 

“Who sent you to San F 
he was asked, after a paus 

“Nobody. I just come.” 

“Made any legal 
take your prisoner ou 
if you get im?” 

“T reckon not.” 

Another snorted. 

“Say,” said the fir 
kindly, “you’re off 3 
timer. Didn’t you think 
any coppers? I think 
you to see the chief of police, 
district attorney. You're all balled uy 
lfortescue looked dubious. 

come to Stroke and 

our postmaster,” he 

word that he’d gon 

just ups and goes 
‘im back for trial 


County 


Shorty 


Shorty.” 


Hoyt, or Black Death 


“Heavens above! Black Death 
Shorty! Is he in Frisco?” 
So I understood.” 
M’m-m! Well, take ’im 


+ 


iotel, Jerry. 


along 
++ 1 4 ° 
Er—better give 
ack his gun, | guess. Seems 
whe 
whi 
if 


ut he says he is, all right.” 

Half an hour later Fortescue Piper 
was sound asleep in the Dinsmore 
Hotel, and was not aware, until some- 


1 


time afterward, that two city detectives 


for the remainder of the night 


were on duty in the room next to hi 


It is not possible to state w 
rree of accuracy which deriv 
more pleasure from Fortescue’ 
certain city and county offi 
next morning, Fortescue or the official 
\t an early hour a city detective took 
him to the chief of police. Later | 
met the chief of detectives, th 
ecuting attorney, and the sheriff 
county. 
He answered all qu , but 
an of few words, he did n 
1 this. He was surprised to lear 
some of them had heard of | 
The sheriff of Chap: 
mmunicated with by € 
agnet was spread for Fay Bertralda. 
They lionized the old gunman, tried 
o induce him to tell them stories of 


his career, and showed him many 


connes ted with CITY police WV 


i 
vhich he had never dreamed. 


the gymnasium fascinated hu 


all — 1 . 
the indoor revolvel 


ter to loosen his tong 


demonstrated 
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was trained on him, the holder of it 
supposing him to be unarmed. With 
a Police Special Colt, which for ordi- 
nary shooting he preferred to the auto- 
matic, he shot from the hip for them; 
borrowed an old coat and hit the bull’s- 
eye, firing from a pocket. 

““How many men have you shot, Mr. 
Piper?” he was asked. 

“Why, I never lead up none o’ the 
boys,” Fortescue replied. “I break an 
arm now an’ ag’in, when I’m pestered 
too far: but as for shootin’ a man— 
why, say, | have to go an’ get one o’ 
the neighbors, up in Stroke, when | 
want to kill a chicken for Sunday din- 
ner!” 

“But they say you always bring your 
man in,” protested a deputy sheriff. 
“How do you do it?” 

“Well, sir,’ replied Fortescue, not a 
little embarrassed, “I just naturally 
scold them fellas for actin’ up the way 
they’re doin’, an’ tell ’°em I’m a repre- 
the law, an’ that all of us 

to obey the law or the whole 
country’ll go to shakes.” 
“And they fall for that?” 
‘Right smart of ‘em do,” 
[ never get mad, an’ 
‘don’t know how to take me. An’ 
I’m in 
earnest or jokin’, or just naturally loco, 
‘ve got the bracelets on ’em.”’ 
“And what would be your advice, 


sentative o’ 


said For 


ic. “Ye see, 


} 4 . + > “ 
fore they savvy whether 


‘onstable, to a young 


> 


policeman just 
tarting on his career ?” 

words would be all I’d 
was the reply: ‘Never get 


three 


what might have been the final 
this visit never will be 


for by and by the press of 


way first this one, then 
and patrolmen were marched 
All this re- 


in the old man’s finding himself 


those on beats. 
nd unnoticed for a time. He 


d about, eagerly observing 


ng, and in the midst of this was 


accosted by a brisk, black-haired man in 
a gray suit, who asked if he might have 
a few words with him. 

l‘ortescue readily consented, and the 
other led him outside, where an auto- 
mobile was waiting. Unobserved by 
any one with whom he had been talk- 
ing, Fortescue_was asked by this man 
to ride a few blocks with him. He was 
forthwith bundled into the machine. 
Thinking him one of the city’s plain- 
clothes men, Fortescue made no objec- 
tion. A little later the two sat in a 
café on Powell Street. 

“Mr. Piper,” said Fortescue’s new 
host, “‘my name is Solon Mingo. I sort 
of stole you down there at headquar- 
ters, because I saw that you weren’t 
getting anywhere at all in the business 
which has brought you to San Fran- 
And I knew that 
you remained there you 
progress an inch. 

“Now, listen: I’ve done nothing so 
very irregular, after all. 
have no particular claim on you. What 
you are doing is irregular, as you per- 

know by now. So if the man 
you’re after should be caught in thei 
dragnet, rest assured you won't figure 
very prominently in his capture.” 

“T don’t just get you,” said Fortes- 
cue. 


so long as 


not 


cisco. 


would 


Those people 


1 
haps 


Mingo showed him a tiny 
which was engraved: The 


Solon 
shield, on 
Mingo Detective Agency. 

“T’m just starting out on my own 
explained Mr. Mingo. “I’ve 
been a Federal operative, and have been 
on the detective forces of two big cities. 
I’m hard up, have no reputation to 
speak of, and I need a boost. I think 
vou’re the man to give it to me.” 


“Tow so? 


he ok,” 


“Don’t you know there’s a ten-thou- 
and-dollar reward for the capture of 
Fay Bertralda?” 
‘Huh! Never heard o’ that. Them 
llas down to the lock-up didn’t men- 


tion it.” 


Y 
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“I guess they didn’t!” cried Mr. 
Mingo. “Now, look here—you and I 
can use that money just as well as they 
can. And I’m just as capable of get 
ting it for us, if you are able to help 
me. What do you say?” 

“Tell the truth,” pondered Fortescue, 
“I wanted to do the job myself. I 
wasn’t countin’ on tellin’ my business 
to the Frisco police. If you're what 
you say you are——” 

“On, | relieve 
that point in two minutes.” 

“Well, then—seein’s you're a 
man, and better onto the ways o’ bad 
down here than I 


” 


can your mind on 


city 
actors am— 
maybe—— 

“That’s the talk! Now, what did 
you discover last night? Did you get 
anywhere at all? Listening to 
talk at the police station, I was con 
vinced that you weren't telling them 
everything. How about it?” 

“T told ’em all they asked me.” 

“You did, at that. Still, you volun- 
teered but little. Now, did 
any information at all last night?” 

“Well, I got into a place they call 
the Black Pot.” 

“\Vhat! And you got away alive!” 

al seemed to be 


your 


you get 


Chere sort 


hitch,’ drawled the constable. 
“By George, you were going at the 
thing right, after alf, Mr. Piper! Tell 
me how you managed to gain acces 


some 


to this place 5 

Fortescue recounted his 
of the night before. 

“Say,” said Mr. Mingo earnestly, “I 


was going to say I’d give all I’ve got 


adventures 


Say,” 


to get a glimpse at that sink, but that 
much Man, you 
weren't supposed to get away with this 
inf Why, 


where the 


wouldn’t mean 


mtormation, the police, even, 
Black Pot 


only you 


} 
1 
I 


dont Know just 


is located. What 


+4 . ” 
co ( 


a pity! If 


“On, “n get in again—next week, 
anyway.” 
“You can? 


~ 


How: 


~ 


“I know what to do to get me in, 
providin’ I go next week.” Fortescue 
then told of count on Ma 
Strub, and ended: “But I don’t savvy if 
I c’n find the street ag’in. 

“Oh, surely that 
take my and 
You'll | 
show you 
don’t know this week’: 

“T might try 


k’s and next week’s mixed 


stitch 


the 


will be easy. 

the di 
something that 
are., But 
number.” 
wenty-one, 


car cour 
recognize 
where you you 
an’ say I 
got this wee 
up,” 


suggested the constable. 
‘Perhaps. It’s worth a trial, any 
way.” 

“But 
lock 

“Oh, no, they have no claim on you 
They made it plain, didn’t 
they, that your operations were decid- 
unofficial ? 


oughtn’t I to go back to the 
1p and——” 


whatever. 


This being the case, 
that 
ten thousand dollars that’s on the head 
of Black Death Shorty. It’ 
murder back in Pittsburgh—offered by 
the the murdered 
Shorty left his mark. He’s brutal and 
tops at nothing, but a careless worl 
Luck has been with him. Cor 


is a cinch, if we hit 


edly 
let’s you and | get together for 


relatives of man. 


man 
viction 
then the money’s ours.” 

“But he’s gotta go to Stroke an’ face 
a Chaparral County court,” said For 
tescue doggedly, as they rose and went 


can 


oet 
~ 


out to Mingo’s car 
“Well,” mused Mingo, as he drove 
vay, “living out of the city has its 
after all, even in detective 
Do you know, I never would 
connected what the Strub 


advantages, 
work. 
have 
said with her counting of the stit 
Didn’t even know 
when they knit.” 

rupt 


S11 3 Fortescue 


women count 


one once whe 
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the big outdoors all your life, you are 
not conversant with such details; and 
what would speak volumes to me in a 
seem trivial or 


criminal case might 


mean nothing at all to you. 
“T reckon you're right,” replied F 

“But I ain’t tryin’ to be a de- 
| just wanta slip the bracelets 


” 


tescue. 
tective. 
on the man that sloughed off poor old 
Leander J. But, as you say, we might 
work together.” His deepset 
twinkled, and he added: “There might 
stitches to count 


and then maybe 


cycs 


be some more knittin’ 
before we’re through, 


I'd be some help.” 


CHAPTER V. 
SHORTWING DUFFY. 
MINGO’S car 
pair of passengers up 


1 Chinatown. 


SELON bore its in 


congruous 


hat car do you drive on your man 

up there in Chaparral County ?” 

the private detective. 

car?” returned Fortescue. 

is only the fourth time I’ve 
car 4 


o twent 
got a twenty 


nare and a rubber-tired 
me about the country 

nto enough.” 
‘A horse and 
man, don’t you know 


? = =And 


twenty-four years old! Do 


] 


buggy! 


this is the twen- 


Heavens, 


centur your mare aS 


1 
you nave 


to call the neighbors to lift her between 
the shafts ?” 


ite,’ Fortescue replied dryl 
’s new friend shook 
smiled as he turned into 
oast. He the di 
machine 


knew 
the 
many corners, Fortescue 
through which he had 


ay which led t 


McDouga 
you there, that you 


} ’ 


no idea, when he took 
would 


k. Really, 


be able to 
Mr. Piper 
me—the way you 

ll, everything about you 
the most 
g the re: 
mental caj 


would f00 observant swin 


dler regardi il quality of your 


character and acity.”’ 


‘I sort of reckoned on that,” drawled 
the constable. 
Mingo shot at him a swift glance. 
There were depths still unsounded back 
of those deepset eyes, half hidden by 
the black, beetling brows. 
“What I was 


\ Ingo continued. 


working up to, is this,” 
“The fact that the 
Black Pot is known to the police only 
by name makes me believe that it is 

ty good place to look for Fay 
ralda, if he’s 


¢ city. 
Iiven if he did not show up there last 


really in the 
the dragnet that the police have 
likely to drive him t 
Pot sooner or later. 
is another rendezvous as 
T believe we'll beat 
You’re not afraid 


t after 


there to-night 


lortescue simply. 
‘Then we'll get your baggage at your 
and find another place for y 
police won’t be nosing 


And I’ll come for you in the 


eleven o'clock to night. Togethe r we’ 


to gain access to Ma Strub’s Blac 


‘l reckon they’ll be right glad o see 


me ag’in,’ chuckled Fortescue. 
The proposed rearrangement 
ble’s stopping place wa 


nd Solon 


| Mingo drove a\ 
ptly Fortescue left 
iet little 
and tool 
} 


harv 


) 
rom 
lodging 


<a tre 


i 
lingo fo1 


beginning « 
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1 


the alley in which he had fought the 


strong-arm man and Dicky McDougal. 
Considering this his own affair, and 
entirely aside from his joint search with 
the detective for Fay Bertralda, he had 
1 to investig: what lay bey md 
ie =©door witl automatic lock 


t 


decidec 
. 


which his assailants had van 


when the police surprised them. 


met with 
1 
| 


little difficulty in relo 


ting the entrance to the alley. It was 


in an unsavory neighborhood, to sa) 
| He walked along the alley, 
studying the buildings on either side 
both rooming houses of doubtful repu 
tation—and at last came upon the scene 
of the 
He 
it locked. Glancing up to see if there 
a window close at 
the 


movement of a crackled green shade on 


fire escape or 


was a 
hand, he thought he saw quick 


the floor imn ediately above him. 
It seemed as if 
out be 
trifle 


ule doing so. 


soine one might 
ide the shade, 


from 


have been peeking 
holding it back a 


the win 
The in 


Gow frame w 


he had lifted his eyes, the shade 
relea ed and 


1 
heen 


allowed to 
back in place. The window was 
the wind might have blown th 


Still, Fortescue, 


swing 


with quick in 
inct, diverted his glance and decided 
to walk around the half block to a pos 
sible door opposite this one, on the 
street that paralleled the alley. 
1e walked he counted his steps 
street. 
angles, he marched to 


street, 


reached the intersecting 
r at right 
then counted 
walked along it. 
eventh 


step he came 


nd glanced 


roomin -hou 


™~ 
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mean success.” And he _ marched 
od to the alley entrance again. 

I] e if that that 
that shade,” he decided, and re- 
ed his 


hether the shade had bes 


Was the W ind 


steps along the alley. 

‘ ; ; 
wind or by human hands 
m As he neared the 


scream in a woman’ 


from the second 
Then———~ 
“Help! Help! 
help!” 
Like all 
1 


7 
scnooil, 


Sake, 


For heaven's 


true Westerners of 
Piper was a 
it to his last droy of blood 
forthwith becanne 
am: but he 

door in time save him 

a nasty fall. 


incl 


ortescue 
shoulder 


checked hi 


now stor 
ves ajar. He regained his bal 
hurried into a short, dark hall 


Once more came 


down from the floor al 
denly in 
separated 
oimnning o 


7 hree 


them 


a room at 
of whicl 


tow 
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lock, 


The door slammed. 
click of a spring 
whipped about and start 
the hall door, 
prostrate girl brought him to a halt 

“Oh, let him go!’ 
“Help we 
killed me!” 

She pressed her hands over 
and lay gasping and moaning softh 

and would 


sitting posture; 


came the 


scue 
when 


] - 
she gurg! 


( 


I’m—I]’m-—— dh, 


her heart 
Fortescue stood over her, 
have helped her to a 


but she cried out as he 


attempted to 
move her. 

“He—he—he hit me over—over the 
he brute!” she “Oh, 


were dead; I were 


moaned. 


h J 


heart, 1 
I wish ] 
dead !” 
The constable was nonplused. 
bad, 
ingly, 
“No, no, no! 


nyway. My life’ 


wis 


ma’am?” he asked co 

“Tl get a doctor 1if——” 

Just let me die! I’m 
no good, ¢ nothin’ but 
one misery arter another 

id !” 


cue drew a chai 


I « 1 
1 Were ae 
Forte 


le and sat down. ain't no 


1 
} 


Phat sure 
A man hadn 


“Cousin!” she cried bitterly 
relation to me 


‘ly, and stared 
aA on 
you said, Cher 
dilated. ‘Why 
And, burying he 
hands, she began 
soothed 


now !” 


take on, ma’am.’ 


and Salt 
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“And you can’t help me, I gtess, 
There’s no chance for me. lost !” 
“T wouldn’t say that, ma’am.’ 


1 


sne 


I’m los 


’ 


said, gritting her 


ven with 


listen,” 


‘But 
vhite teeth: “I can get 


and the rest of his gang. He’s a cr 
Soam I. You know it now, so ther 
no use to try to hide it from you. 

I’m not a crook from choice. He made 
me one. He made me a drug fiend, 
and then when the 
stuff, he refused to get me any of it 
if I didn’t help him in his crooked 
work. Oh, you don’t know what it 
means to crave that white powder, as 
I have learned to do! So I do what- 


I was a slave to 


ever he demands to get it. 
“You don’t say!” interjected lor- 

tescue, 
That’ 

choking me. ] 


why he and 
refused to go to a de- 
partment store and try shop-lifting; 
ind I told him he could keep his old 
ye, and I’d break myself of the habit. 


was beating 


loy 
Phen he beat and choked me. 
She leaned 


ortescue’s shoulder. “| 


But listen!” forward 
ind grasped 
in get even, and I’m going to. | know 
; i heard 
he cops last night, after you’d 
ols of Dicky and that big brute 

ucked into this house. I 
hat window right there. The 


re in San Francisco. | 


1 


t below. I knew what they 
try to do to 
at that window to 

But I was af 
came. | 
they'd do to me if I did. So I had to 
And after the police came, 


1 


other fellow 


oing to you, and 
waiting 


ie 


. ‘ 
the time 


could. 


eep still 


Dicky and the 


ade their getaway through thi 


“] and heard 
you're a constable, and 
called Fay 
: Diner: F 


you i 


doy 


isten 


per: 


han they are. DO, 


you onto 


’m goin’ to put 
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Fortescue stared at her as she paused 
impressively, 
nin 
here til 

nodded. 

it,” she ordered, 
“At about that t 


in here who’s 


1 


am: and he c: 


Bertralda’s hidin’ 


Are you on?” 

yt at her,” 
then. Don’t let anybody 
the 
i don’t 
I’m on the square,” 


Lock 


knocks 


away. door, 


if anybody make a 
she added, 
just wait 


gets al 


“You 
Bei tralda 


rough my work, 


at the door. 


ee! It I 
I tl 


ne, j Ji ky 


Vi 
ay 
take it from 
the 
res] 
So 


McDougal will be 
the gang. He's 
for what I do. 


I’m doin’ it 


one 

On 
f 

get 


—to eve 


for ruinin’ my life. I've 

for this chance.”’ 
out and close 

riescue 


to de , 


he 


Piper locked it, 
and took 
He gave 

and noted that there 

were no evidences whatever of per- 
manent : 
hi 


as en 
another seat 
window. attention 
room now, 
occupancy. This awakened 
wonder, but he had decided 
main and 


to re 
situa 


he 


once 


the end of the new 

He thought that 
ld get communication at 
Solon Mingo; but he did not like 
ive the room for fear of missing 


p> 
‘ 
to bb 


perhaps 


into 


A 


ertralda’s whereabouts. A 
ight came to 


ced the 


ved to find that 


him, and 


rall doo 


Ee 


it did unlo 


in 
him there, at that hou 
The girl’s prope 


+} 1 ] 
tnrougn 
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It was long before a 
ten he heard 
dor r through whi ] 


quarter 
voices 


after 
when beyonc 
McDous 

a to escaj hi | } 
caress. He hi ad to 


rie 


p! ced a furry ear clo 
1 
in, il¢ 
rging some 
He’s straight, 
pull anything off on 
tell ‘1m 


, ld: 
Paidda, 


where he can find 


and he’ll not bother 


1 
, dese plugs 
ta it le, 


ke fom n 
masculine voice. 
de di k 
one way I ¢ 


gotta show me, Philly !” 


onto me—see? 
} oa ’ 
leals wid ’em 


“Well, go on in and put 
ay 
] 


voices ceased, 


a stealt 


) 1 
and unlocked the door. The 


hurried acro 


back as he opened it; and in 


wiry, bead-eyed, hed-fac 


Inc 


11 
1S 


forty, who kept | 


coat pocket and shrank 
| 


faced the constal 
“Dey call me Shortwins 


S 


i 1 

as he 
announced in low, ho: 
to de 
Shorty—dis 


talk 


irse¢ 
Bl 
Bertralda—see? 


wise hangout o’ 


business wid me, 


no cotton in me e 


HAPTER 
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“Well,” said Fortescue, 
be scared o’ me, pardner. 
hand you’re keepin’ in 
pocket is fondlin’ the butt of a 
ye might just as well drop it. ’Cause, 
s'far’s I’m concerned, there ain't likely 
to be no trouble between us two.” 

Shortwing Duffy sagely nodded his 
head several times. “I’m keepin’ 
-mitt right w’ere it is till I know de 
dope,” he husked. “If youse c’n go 
ahead on dem lines an’ specifications, 
say de woid.” 

“Oh, suit yerself about where you 
,’ replied Fortes- 
cue. “Well, then, let’s talk business.” 

“Shoot !” 

“Well, ’tain’t up to me. You know 
what I’m after. I hear ye c’n tell 
me where I’ll find it. I’m waitin’ to 
hear what ye got to say.” 

A thoughtful claimed 
Duffy. The girl spoke up. 

“He’s afraid you're workin’ with the 
Uncle Piper,” she 
“They want him down at 
he’s takin’ no 


‘you needn’t 
An’ if that 
your coat 


gun, 


ine 


ol’-timer, 


wanta keep yer hand 


Mr. 


pause 


San Francisco cop 
explained. 
bh 


headquarters, and 


ll,” replied Fortescue. “I ain’t 
with the San Francisco police, 
that.” 


to show me!” 


that an end o’ 
“You'll have 


Shortwine 
Sho ving. 


growled 
Nobody ever doubted my word,” 
aid Fortescue simply. 

“Aw, dat old stuff!” the crook spat 
out disgustedly “T doubt everybody’s 
woid—see 2” ats 

“To 


Fo. 


what 


Vt disbelieve that,” wa 
“Well 


tescue’s dry comment. 


’ 


| do to satisfy ye: 


Another pause, broken again by the 


“What are you going to pay him for 


the dope, Uncle Piper?” she asked. 
he want pay? 


| thought ré- 
as what he was after.” 


I’m after’s me own lookout,” 
the ain’t nuttin’ 
», ol’-timer. Youse want a line 


crook, ‘Dat 


i 
imal 1 
asked DY 
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on Black Deat’s hangout. I got it. 
Wot’s between me an’ Black Deat’s be- 
tween me an’ Black Deat’—see? De 
question between me an youse is dis: 


Wot’re youse gonta shell out for de 


info I got?” 

=) 
ye want: 
y.” 


“What 

“Two fi 

“Why; that ain’t much,” said the 
constable, promptly producing two sil- 
ver dollars and-a fifty-cent piece. 

“Great Gawd! Look at dat!” raged 
Shortwing. “Two hundred an’ fifty, 
you old nut!” 

Fortescue dropped the coins 
into his pocket. ‘“That’s different,” he 
said mildly. ‘But before payin’ any 
sum like that, I ought to see my——” 
He checked himself as Duffy’s bead 
eyes stood out suspiciously. 


d’ 
ft 


back 


“See who?” 

“Oh, no one.” 

Shortwing backed quickly toward tl 
door, his right hand still in his coat 
pocket; and with his left he tried to 
shove the girl aside. 

“Off dis fer me!’ he said. 
guy’s gotta see somebody before he 
end Nuttin’ doin’ 

I’m beatin 


1€ 


“Dis 


up me price, eh? 


ig 
on seein’ anybody—see? 


it wile de beatin’s good.” 
“Wait! Wait, Shortwing!” 
the girl, maintaining her position be- 
fore the “Uncle 
scared you'll put the cops wise to him. 
You can’t blame him, after the crack 
you made. Now, listen: Will you pay 
him that much to tell you where you 
mitts on Black Death 
near the cops 


lended 
pleaded 


door. Piper, he’s 


can put 


Shorty, and not go 


” 


your 


anybody else? 
“Nuttin’ doin’ on youse seein’ any 
body!” supplemented Shortwing Duffy, 
turning back. 
pondered. If he 
Solon Mingo could capture [ay 
ten-thousand-dollar rewar 
make the two hundred and fifty 


Fortescue 


tralda, the 
ld 


woul 
Shortwing seem insignific: 


He decided that Solon Mingo would 
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readily consent to share his half of the 
expense, and that, if placed in this situ- 
ation, would agree to the payment. 
It’s worth it, if you c’n deliver the 
goods,” he told the crook finally. “But 
since you're so suspicious 0’ tell 
me how I’m gonta protect myself ag’in 
I’m right sure I ain’t gonta fork 
over that amount now, an’ take your 
word that what you tell me about Ler- 
tralda is the truth. I might go where 
you tell me to to arrest this fella, and 
find you’d sent me to an orphan asylum, 
or somethin’. I can’t pay you any two 
hundred an’ fifty till I got the brace 
lets on my man.” 

“That’s only fair, Shortwing,” said 
the girl, turning to her rat-eyed fellow 


gangster. 


‘ 


me, 


you, 


It was Shortwing’s turn to grow 
studious. 

“An’ w’en youse snap de jew'lry on 
plug, 


tellin’ me 
kale?” he 


wot’s 
to 


asked at last 


dis to keep youse 


meself fer 


trom 
go chase me 
All three gave to this new difficult 
Philly the 


solution 


silent consideration. It 
rude who first 


was 
arrived at a 

“Tf you guys are both afraid of each 
other,” she said, “there’s only 
to get at the thing. You got to have 
a third party to hold the money till 
under And thi 
rd party’s got to have instructions 


one Was 


Bertralda’s arrest. 


th 
not to deliver the money to either one 
of you unless the other’s along and 
agrees. 


“Another dick, hey?” 


wing. 


growled Short 


“One o' the gang, 
ickled Fortescue, 


‘No, 


suppose,” 


0’ course not,” retorted 
“This third party’s got to be 
bird that’s responsible and not 
diced one way or the other—d 
rested, you know 
u, maybe,” added Fortescue wi 
e of irony. 
No, not me, 


*A bank!” 


A bank, that’s who.” 


“Sure—a_ bank. 


4 


Lo 


Listen: You two'll 
a bank together with the kale. 
There’s one not so far from here that’s 
responsible, and all that, but they won't 
ask any You'll put the 
money in a box or somethin’, and put 
it mm 


og 
go 


questions. 


the bank’s keeping, with instruc 
tions that it can’t be turned over 
unless both of you are together. 

Uncle Piper, you can’t get your money 


again 
i hen, 


It 


unless Shortwing’s along with you 
see? And he can’t get it unless you're 
along and agree to the bank’s givin’ it 
to him. You got a cinch on eacl 

that way. Then, when the money’s in 
the bank, Shortwing can tell you how 
to Fay And 
you've got him and are satisfied, you 


1 other 


cet Bertralda. when 
can go to the bank with Shortwing and 
tell the You 
might as well, you know, for you can’ 


What 


to give him coin 


the m 


never get it anyway, alone. d’ye 


era! 


“Why, that sounds fair enough,” 


plied the constable. 


“T dunno,’ mused Shortwing. “l 


banks 
I don’t 


know w’ether [ get youse er not 


about dese 


gain, kiddo. 


don’t ki nuttin’ 
‘ 
say dat 


10M 


all over a 


\gain she explained the method ot 


proc ed 


The og 
nodded 
cluded. 
“IT gue 
said 


ire of the proposed e 


scrow 
carefully, 


she 


listened 
understandingly 


ingster 
as 
dat’s straight dope 


i 


take a shot at her,” drawled 


lortescue 

“Then you two wait here,” the girl 
proposed. “I'll sneak out and get ¢ 
taxi.” 

On the way to the bank, a I 
the girl ordered the taxi drive 
at a ¢ indy store. She got out % 

store, and when she returned 

carried a wrapped pare e] 
hort time the three 
private room of the American-Asiast! 
National Bank, on the edge of China- 


town. A long table was between them 


In a 
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on the mirrorlike surface of which the 
girl placed the package she had bought 
at the candy store. 

She unwrapped the paper and re- 
moved a rectangular tin box containing 
a pound of chocolates. Dumping the 
confections in the paper, she tied a part 
of the string about the gathered ends, 
forming a bag for her purchase. The 
empty tin box she placed on the direc- 
iors’ table before the silent men. 

“I bought this candy just to get the 
tin box,” she explained. “Now, Uncle 
Piper, we’re all here in a reputable 
bank, and there is a bank detective right 
outside the door. There’s no chance 
for crooked work on either side. Count 
out your two hundred and fifty; and, 
after Shortwing has counted it, too, 
we'll put it in this tin box, wrap what’s 
left of this string about the box, and 
take it to the escrow department. I 
know just how to attend to the busi- 
ness, because I’ve seen it done before 
between certain dicks and a crook with 
info up his sleeve.” 

“Dat sounds all right, Philly,’ com- 
mented Shortwing Duffy. 

“T’ll take a shot at her,” said Fortes- 
cue, reaching for his roll. 

He peeled off bills until the required 
amount lay before him. “There she 
is,” he said. 

“You count it, too, Shortwing, so 
there'll be no chance for either o’ you 
to kick,” advised the girl. 

Shortwing reached his left hand 
across the table and raked the bills to- 
ward him. The constable chuckled 
softly to himself as he noted that the 
crook’s right hand still remained in his 
Oat pocket. Nevertheless, for all his 
amusement over the other’s unwar- 
anted suspicion, his steel-gray eyes 
watched those bills. 

One by one Shortwing fingered them, 
using his left hand, and piling them 
one upon another accurately as 
counted. As the last one topped the 
pile, he folded the pile twice 


5B ps 


~ 


leaned toward him, and for an instant 
the hands of both of them held the roll 
while she was snapping a rubber band 
about it. Then she slid forward the 
box, and clapped the tin lid over. the 
roll when he had dropped it inside. 

At once she removed the lid again, 
as if the thought had just occurred to 
her, and slid the box before Iortescue 
so that he might see the contents, ele- 
vating her darkened eyebrows ques- 
tioningly. The constable from Stroke 
nodded briefly, and she settled the lid 
in place again and wrapped the re- 
mainder of the tinseled cord about the 
box 

“You take it yourself, now,” she said 
to him, and rose to her feet. 

They followed her to the escrow de- 
partment, where she made all the 
rangements with an obliging clerk, who 
dropped melted wax on the knot of the 
cord and sealed the box. Then they 
went out to the waiting taxicab. 

“Well, here’s de dope,” said Short 
wing, as the car rolled them back along 
Kearny Street. “Youse’ll find dis plug 
Fay BGertralda, er Shorty Hoyt, er 
Black Deat’ Shorty—dey call um dat on 
account 0’ his smallpox scars—-youse’ll 
find dis guy at No. 1416 Monada 
otreet. Dere’s an ole man runs a 
roomin’ house fer de stiffs w’en dey 
don’t want de dicks to know dey’re in 
town—see? Butt right in apast dis ole 
plug, an’ beat it upstairs quick, before 
he c’n put anybody wise dat youse’re 
dere—see? Don’t knock ner nuttin’ 
w’en youse get to de secon’ floor; but 
have sumpin’ heavy along wid youse, 
an’ if youse can’t open de foist door 
on de right, bust ’er down an’ grab 


yer gat—’cause dis plug is a gunman 


ike, youse c’n tell Philly here 


an’l! shoot to kill. W’en youse’ve got 


fer me. W ’ere’ll he find y 
Same place?” 

” she confirmed 

it,” added Shortwing 
me I’d go right now 
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He'll hide dere in de daytime, but at 
night he’ll be battin’ ’round—see? But 
say-—don’t let anybody about de Coast 
tumble dat it was me wised youse to 
Black Deat’s hangout. I’m trustin’ 
youse dat far.” 

“Till not get out, 
cue, 

“Then, if you don’t mind, we'll drop 
you here,” said Philly the Prude, after 
1 little. “I'll be waiting 
night, Uncle Piper.” 

l’ortescue left the taxicab and, con- 
sulting the card Solon Mingo had given 
him, looked about to find a telephone. 


” 


promised Fortes 


fc r you to- 


CHAPTER VII. 
riE MAN IN OVERALLS, 


QOLON 
_— 


MINGO and the constable 
of Stroke sat in the plainly fur- 
little office of the struggling 
Mingo Detective Agency, The eyes of 
sole this 
red unbelievingly at 
not a word did Mr. Mingo 
his protégé had closed his 
adventure with Short 
hilly the Prude. 


resounding 


nished 
proprietor of concern 
Fortescue 
Piner; but 
offer until 
iccount of his 
wing Duffy 

ry] 


i 


and 
1en he i 
lap on his thigh, leaned back in hi 
squeaky swivel-chair, and gazed open 
mouthed at the countryman. 

“And this is the Year of Our Lord, 
Ninteen Hundred and—— 
Scott!” he broke off. ‘‘Have I heard 
aright, or have I been dreaming! Say, 
for Heaven’s sake, go back to Stroke, 
ift that twenty-four-year-old mare be- 
n the shafts, drive out in the moun 
tains somewhere, and when you come 
to a precipice, anywhere from a hun 
dred to a thousand feet in depth, just 
keep on driving straight ahead!” 

‘I don’t know that I get you,” 
tescue replied uneasily. 

“Well, they've got you, all right. Oh, 
boy! To think that anybody would al 


administered a 


(oreat 


1 


twee 


For 


low you to come down here and hand 
Shortwing Duffy and that yellow-haired 
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jane a_ two-hundred-and-fifty-dollar 
roll! It’s a crime!” 
“T ain’t handed 
Mingo. \in’t the 
National Bank 
“Straight as the 
howled Mingo. 
“A 


ind t 


"em nothing, Mr 
American- Asiatic 
straight ?” 

road to Sti 
41 %%4 : } 
they won't give up that box 
till both me and this crook are 


together.” 


there 


“They won’t—of course not. But, 
man, your money is not in that box!” 

‘Oh, yes it is. I seen——” 

“Vou Why, that 
Shortwing Duffy is one of the cleverest 
short-change artists that ever hit this 
burg. You thought he had his right 
hand in his pocket, holding a gun, did 
He probably never had his hands 
on a gun in his life. Why do you sup- 
pose he’s called Shortwing? The nerve 
of them, to not even try to hide his 


‘seen’ nothing! 


you? 


name !” 


‘lL wondered about For- 
tescue., 
“In crooks’ argot,” Mingo laughed 


teeth, “an arm ts 


Duffy has 


clinched 
called 


through 


ometimes a wing. 


one deformed arm—the right. While 


I've never seen it, » police records 

describe it a 
the 

] 


fingers. The arm and hand and 


barely twelve inches | 
ae 
tne tips 


from shoulder to 


are like a baby’s, but they’re 
as if they were man-size.” 
“But I seen his 
lated the constable. 
hand in his 


right arm,’’ expostt 
“He kept his right 
coat pocket, and as good 
was fondlin’ the b 
That arm v 


” 


as told me he itt of 


a hip cannon. long 
as mine, and—- 
“Sure But it’s < 
dummy! 
don’t you see? He keeps that 
his hidder 


made 


it was. 


arim-—a 


an artificial 


formed arm of 


coat, which 1 wide-shoul 


id is padded well on the ot! 
balanced 


vive him a 


Why, one can look straight 


with that little hidden arm of his 
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ing out from under his coat he'll take mow warned Fay Bertralda that he is 

your watch before your very eyes.” in danger, provided she knows any- 

” “Well ?” hing about him at all. And I’ve 
“And still you don’t see! Listen time to monkey with her. 

here, then: Your bi i : 

went into that tin 

small, deformed arm anc 

just over the edge of the table, he 

stituted a dummy roll right before your 

very eyes, and palmed the real money dress that rascal gave me and see 

up his left sleeve, or slipped it to the There’s the city directory o 

girl when she was snapping the rul re, my friend from _ Stroke,’ 

ber band about the bills. You thought yawned Mingo, “I’ve never heard of 
is right hand was safe in his coat Monada Street. You might loo 


1 


pocket, and, of course, did not give i 
any attention. You concentrated your “It don’t seem to be here,” piped 
mind on his left hand, as he wished Fortescue, after a lengthy sci 
you to do. So you did not > th among the ‘‘M’s,” : 
little, deformed hand at work; and thi: No, it’s not there,”’agreed t 

did the business.” ive wear ‘Well, you've 
You don’t say!” drawled Fortescue. beat in great shape. Got 


“ey 


oir] shoved that box in front Vy I g home on? 
] 


i 
l opened it. I saw the roll o’ ckon | 


ant got a mite 
yet, scue told him, 

“You saw a@ bill, wrapped about a “Id take the first train out, the 
roll of strips of newspaper, or stage sre you,” Mingo advised 
money, or something of that kind.” » his kx as if to end the 

rose. “I’m goin’ to the ti 


"em—— 
yourself the trouble,” inte1 


pted Mingo. ‘‘What was the denomi re to % the man that 


tion of the outside bill you saw when postmaster and storekeeper, 
this jane shoved the tin box before Sw zey, and I ain't 
you?” ; | hout ’im.” 
lingo wheeled bac! 
specker’ is all you've him. “What are you going 
And the bank won’t Hlunt uy * more crool 
| 1 spot unless ’em the remainder of your 
myself,” 


1 
Dack 
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There’s the barest chance that this 
dame and Shortwing Duffy know noth- 
are less. 


u pull your 


ing about Fay Bertralda, and ¢ 
We'll make a try at it. Yo 
gun and break their arms when it be- 
necessary; but, for Heaven's 
everything else to me, will 


¢ 


comes 


ots ‘ 
sake, leave 
” 


sir,’ Fortescue promised 

meekly. “Unless there’s stitches to be 
counted, er somethin’ else like that.” 

“All right; you count the stitches. 

buy a niagazine and go to your 

Rey stay [ call for 


» 
VOW 


there till [ 
vou. Will you do that?’ 

ees, Sit; 

‘Then, as I said, I'll come for 
about eleven o’clock to-night.” 

As Fortescue reached the door a 
ragged old man entered from the hall 
and spoke to Mingo. 

“Just a moment, Mr. 
detective. 

The constable stood listening. 

“This gentleman is in my employ to- 
day,’ Mingo went on. “He’s watching 
a certain pawnshop on Kearny Street, 

at the outskirts of the Barbary Coast.” 
ife now spoke to the old man: ‘Any- 


4 r -¢ p?? 
to report: 


room, 


you 


Piper,” said the 


thine 

“Nothin’ yet, Mr. Mingo. My boy’s 
be Painig I'd come in 
way to ieve him.’ 

“Don't think Y've been idle in this 
matter, Mingo said to the constable. 

I did something after leaving you this 
Reker that you should have attended 
to when you first came to the city. I’ve 
been looking up the gold that Bertralda 


vatchin’ now. 


on my 


took from your postmaster’s safe. He 
ill be obliged to dispose of that, you 
know, in order to get it into some sort 
of circulating medium. Down here, 
Piper, we don’t trade groceries for 
gold dust and wildcat skins.” 
it you don’t,” Fortes 


“T take agreed 


“TI tried a 
added Mingo, 
the pawn brokers have 


great many jewelers,” 
‘with no success. And 
nothing to tell 


me. Also the banks have no record of 
having received such an amount of dust 
and nuggets. At the mint I learned 
what kind of gold comes from your 
locality; and, as I have made quite a 
study of metallurgy, I think |] 
identify it if I could set eyes on i 

mint will no informatio: 
hazardly, of course, as to the 

of their recent receipts. There 
fences in the city, beyond a doubt 

{ am not likely to learn anything direct 
from them.” 

“T ain’t seen but one fence 
come down here,” said Fortescue, “and 
that was around the gallery at Ring-dog 
Sullivan’s place. What’s fences got t 
do with the man who killed Leander 
Er 


Solon 


give out 


since | 


Mingo threw back his head 
and roared with laughter, then ex- 
plained the operations of these medi- 
ums for the handling of stolen val- 
uables. 

“Oh,” said Fortescue. 
you. “i 

“While I haven’t inves stigated every- 
body who might have relieved Ber- 
tralda of the gold,’ Mingo went on, 
“T am still of the opinion that the thief 
yet disposed of it. S 


“T didn't just 


has not 


few men to shadow the fen 
know about, in the hope that Bei 
or some one acting for him, will g 
one of them with the dust. If thi 
happens, perhaps we can get Bertralda, 
or shadow his agent back to him.” 
‘Now, that’s pretty cute,” 
the constable. 
Thank 
Fortescue 
old man, 


you,” said Mingo dryly. 

went out with the raggec 
whom he studied quizzically 
d'ye go about this business 0 
?” he asked 
replied the old man. 
street 


‘How 


adowin’ fences 


‘ _ 
I’m a beggar, 


} 


‘T set on the sidewalk across the 


tincup.” 


1 } ] 1 ¢ 
and hold out a 


‘You mean play like your 


don’t 


you 


beggar, you! 
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DS 
al 


“No, I don’t. Iamabeggar. That’s you mighta come from the same punkin 
how comes it I know so many crooks. patch.” 

Mr. Mingo’s hired me before now, an’ “And you ain’t goin’ to pay any at- 
he thinks they’s no one like Dad_ tention to ‘im?’ 

“That Ike! Say, you make me 


Saunders for pipin’ off a fence. He 

gives me a dollar-fifty a day.” What you got to do with Mr. 
“T guess | iy Kearny to get to ! anyway? Why’re you buttin’ 

my boardin’ house,” observed lortes 

cue. “I'll go ‘long with you, an’ have i} ‘ll move along,” said 

a look at this fence. That’s the fun- cue. “But you don’t know 

niest thing I ever heard of. A dollarand = crooks.” 

a half a day for settin’ an’ lookin’ at le did move along, leaving the 

on the sidewalk, ext 


a fence! There’s a heap o’ fellas gar squatting 


f come from that do that all day ing his rusty cup to passers-by; 


eee 
where 
en 


x an’ don’t get a cent for it.” he moved no farther than the ne 


i 


long 


5 


“You won’t see nothin’ but a three- corner, where, at the open-front 


ball sign, an’ revolvers an’ fiddles an’ stand, he bought one of the “moth-b 
watches in the window,” proclaimed the weeds to which he was addicted 
onfessed beggar. stood watching the pawn broke 
Now, Fortescue Piper had every in- down the street. 

tention of buying a magazine and going The man who had entered under 
to his room to read it, and of remain ign was called, or had been calle 
ing there for the rest of the day, as Silver. He was a product 
Mingo had commanded. But once > outland mining and lumber cam} 
again Fate took matters into her own of California and the West general) 


hands and led him astray. Not long and had at last turned highwayman and 

after he and the beggar had reached held up the gold shipment of a dredge: 

the latter’s son, a ragged, keen-eyed lad company working on the North Fork of 
' 


of fourteen, on Kearny, a big, broad the American, not far from Si 
shouldered man in new overalls and Fortescue, at the head of a posse, had 
heavy shoes sauntered along the street gone after him and had managed to 
on the other side, and, without hesita surround him in a chaparral wilderne 
tion, entered the pawn shop under sur- not far from the scene of the holdup. 
veillance For days and days they had searched 
“By criminy!” ejaculated Fortescue. for him, knowing all the time that he 
“Did you see that fella that went into Ve lever half a mile distant fron 
the fence 2” mie detachment of the posse. But 1 
“Huh! I see everybody that hiding place never was found, for | 
retorted the beggar. t ie captured him single-handed ons 
[ thought you wa ling out in an 
; the eountry. 
victed and sent to t 
because of good be 
later released on parole, 
loned. Many times the 
Stroke had wondered 
hidden himself during 
in which the posse was 


this still remained a 
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As he stood there mouthing his 
smelly cigar, and watching the door 
under the three-ball sign, the constable’s 
brain was working fast. He had won 
dered from the first how it came about 
that a professional cracksman had gone 
to Stroke to blow the little oid-fash 
ioned safe of Leander LI. 
How did it happen that such a man, 
obviously a product of the big cities, 
knew of the gold which now and then 
the storekeeper at Stroke was obliged 
to keep in his safe? 

everett Silver seemed now to be the 
answer to the riddle. Perhaps while 
in the penitentiary he had become ac 
quainted with some fellow convict who 
had told him of Fay Jertralda. Or 
maybe Fay Bertralda himself had been 
in prison with Silver. Many crimes 
were plotted in prisons, Fortescue be- 
lieved. It was not logical that Fay 
Bertralda should go to Stroke to crack 
Swanzey’s But if he knew 
Everett Silver, a new light was thrown 
on the matter. It was two to one that 
Silver had told of the crib, and Ber- 
tralda had cracked it, the two sharing 
the loot. It was two to one, also, that, 
with the dragnet Bertralda 
and detectives watching every crook 
with whom he 
Everett Silver himself would be just 
the man to attend to all the details of 
the partnership while the peterman was 
in hiding. 

How Fortescue wished that he 
might telephone to Solon Mingo in this 
new emergency! But this he could not 
do, for he dared not take his eyes off 
the door under the three-ballsign. He 
did think finally to ask the cigar man 
if he had a phone, which he might use 
and still watch the door; but just as 
the portable instrument was removed 
from under the counter and shoved to- 
ward him, the broad-shouldered ex- 
highwayman came from the pawnshop 
and started down the street. 

There was no help for it, Fortescue 


Swanzey. 


sate. 


cast for 


was known to associate, 


must disobey his partner’s orders. He 
dropped the phone forthwith, hurried 
across the street so as to avoid the sar- 
castic eyes of the beggar, and trotted 
swiftly along past the pawnshop in 


everett Silver’s tracks. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ONE ON FORTESCUE. 


;S VERETIT SILVER 

swinging — stride 
Kearny Street toward 
was a large man, and his over: 
new and very blue, so that it was not 
difficult for the constable of Stroke to 
keep him in sight through the shifting 
throngs. He remained fifty or sixty 
feet behind him. 

When Silver came to 
he turned the corner to the left. 
tescue had the satisfaction, as he in 
rounded this corner, to see his 
swaggering along on his lengthy 


continued his 
straight down 
Market. He 


lls were 


Street 
For- 


Bush 


turn 
man 
legs in the middle of the block. 

On Bush, however, there were not s0 
many pedestrians, and every moment 
the constable feared that the ex-convict 
might look around and see him. There 
was in his mind no doubt at all that, 
in this event, he would at once be recog- 
nized. 

But Silver did not look back. He, 
too, was a child of the big open spaces, 
and was not imbued with that constant, 
cringing fear which is the portion of 
the city crook. 

Finally the chase led into Market 
Street, which the quarry followed to 
the Embarcadero. Now tracing the 
line of shipping past dark, 
saloons, through the doors of which 
came boisterous laughter loud 
words, Silver led the way toward the 
; turned 


smelly 
and 


old transport docks, and at last 
in on his right and d 

Reaching the spot where he had last 
seen the man, Fortescue 
he had gone through a dirty doorway) 
to a dirtier hall. Saloons were on both 


noted that 
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Over it was the 
Rooms By 


sides of the door. 

sign: “Skipjack Harry’s. 

The Day Or Week.” 
There was no carpet on the 

stairs that led up from the entrance. 
Bits of dirty newspaper and 


débris, collected in the hall and on th 
lle. 


worn 


other 
stairs, proclaiming that Skipjack 
terms 


rr 
was not on amicable with his 
broom. 

Fortescue Piper scarce knew what to 
do now. If he climbed the stairs to 
investigate he might precipitat 
max. There might be exits of 
he would not have time to learn, an 
he might lose his man. He realized 
now that he had scant reason to believe 
hat Everett 
sertralda in this discreditable rooming 
Still, his having seen this man 


a cli 


1° 


whicl 


) 
i 
} 
| 


Silver had gone to Fay 
; 

house. 
Silver entering a shop under surve 


lance as a possible market for Ber 
tralda’s stolen gold could scarce be a 
coincidence. 

He had about decided to climb the 
stairs and investigate when he heard 
ome one coming down. He stepped 
ide of the entrance and stood 
facing the street. 

The steps came on down, the staii 
under their tread. Ther 
emerged suddenly from  Skipjack 
Harry’s a short, thickset man, 
swung sharply to the left on leaving 
rht 


to one 


creaking 


who 
the doorway so that the watcher cau 


features. He car 
hurried 


se of hi 
ried a greasy black bag. 


not a gli 


along the keeping close to the 


seconds 
ame corner, 


along the 


whether or 


and note 


marked, before he would be justified in 

arresting the man as the murderer of 
Leander 1. Swanzey. 

uspect had covered 

He was walking rapidly 

1e looked furtively bact 

between the two was now 

however, that any facial dis- 

ition to which the man might have 

I 


a victim could not be seen. 


l‘ortescue felt that he was running 
in following. There were count 
lack hang-bags in the world, and 
lickset men were legion. Bu 
did, after a few moments of 
esitation. 
afe in drawing closer to this 
had been the i 
Silver; but the quarry had 
and walked so rapidly, that to 
m without running was diffi 
stretching his short 
Fortescue was accomplishing this, 


than 


case with 


\Ibeit, by 
legs, 
when the man abruptly turned a second 
corner and disappeared from view. 
The streets in this district are never 
greatly crowded, and the constable’ 
corner caused no di 
there, 
iously craning his neck around, he saw 
man in the act of boarding a stre 
terminus in the middle of the 


run to the 


turbance Pausing and cau 


‘he bell gave its warning ding-ding 

ue was instantly on the ru 

nick of time he grabbed 
and swung himself aboa 

crowded, it 


little time, after he had paid 


the car was not 


before he could pick out hi 
n he located him up forwa 


and both 


1 
th another man, 


reading newspaper 


could fin 
the tron of the 


omcer 
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newspaper, and piercing him with an 
investigating glance. ut Fortescue 
was not of this brazen, unfeeling class 
of law upholders. On the contrary, he 
possessed all of the gentleness na- 
tive courtesy of the countryman. If 
this man should prove to be 
one he was after, any attempt 
tain his identity by going direct to him 

peering into his face would be the 
height of ill manners. So, scarce 
how to proceed, lortescue 
one of the rear and 
chance view of the fellow’s 


and 


not the 


fo ascer- 


knowing 
sank into 
awaited 
features. 
This was not accorded him. Never, 
it seemed, had he seen a man so utterly 
wrapped up in the day’s news. The 
man sat next the window, and was 
l sidewise so that he par- 


seats 


twisted half 
tially faced the aisle and his seat mate. 
And he kept the paper spread out be- 
fore his face so that nothing of him 
but his short, stubby-fingered hands 
was visible. 
As the cat 
filled rapidly. 
woman, 


up-town, it 
his seat 


moved on 
Fortescue gave 
and now had an 
moving forward along the aisle to 
position close to the man behind the 
But the man continued to sit 

legs slewed toward the 

nd the double sheet spread before him. 
The noon whistles were blowing as 
‘ar crossed Market Street. In no 
ime men and workers were 
ling aboard, pressing along 
aisle like a long, jointed worm. 
shoved Fortescue aside, so that 

only halfway in the aisle. The 

space he was to 


excuse 


aisle, 


women 
and 


lady, whose floor 
extent usurping, 
though her 
strap 
ver her. 


just 


glared up at 
swung 
threaten 


great 
} +t? 
11171 


yl; ecec ¢ 1e 
glasses as he 
and 


from his 


i 


swayed 


was 


in time that, through an 
window, he saw the thickset man 
the car. Wildly 


bag leaving 


the 


4 


oblivious to 


> 

4 
1 
Cd 


forward now, 
ani: eyes of the same people who, 


Magazine 


a moment before, had all but shoved 
him from the aisle. Fortunately he 
made the front platform before the 
d had ceased streaming aboard at 
the rear. The gate was open, and he 
plunged into the street; and, but 
for the restraining arms of a moun- 
tainous policeman, he promptly would 
have been killed under the wheels of a 
passing motor truck, 

Ho he had seen his man—or at 
least his man’s back—and noted the di- 
rection he was taking. And when the 
policeman released him he was off on 
the trail again, brushed and spun half 
about by the jostling crowds, but still 
triumphant. 

The chase now led him into a less 
frequented street. Through a scatter- 
ing of leisurely moving and decorous 
pedestrians the short man directed his 
course. Two blocks of this, and For- 
tescue had decided to step up briskly, 
pass the man, and glance deliberately 
into his face as he did so. He had 
taken half a dozen quicker steps toward 
this end, when the quarry suddenly dis- 
appeared into the entrance of a build- 
ing. 

Fortescue 


CTOW 


out 


wever, 


walked fast and réached 
the other’s vanishing point. 

A handsome marble entrance 
fronted him, with palms in great Jar- 
dini¢res on either side. The entrance 
led to one of the more exclusive apart 
ment but he did not know this 
then; nor did he pause to wonder at the 
incongruity of a man from Skipjack 
Harry’s leading him to such a place. 

The doors stood invitingly open, and 
the constable hurried up the marble 
ind into a softly lighted, soft- 
carpeted lobby, with walls of pleasing 
tints, commodious leather chairs, and 
more potted palms. As he stepped in- 
the man with the bag just 
entering an elevator. 

‘Fourth floor,” he 


nounce 


con- 


houses, 


steps 


side he saw 
heard him 


] 


door of the elevator closed. 
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Fortescue at once thought himself in 
a hotel, but there was no sign of desk 
or clerk or any attendant. There were 
two elevators, he noted, and hastened 
to the door of the second one. He 
found it closed. These elevator doors 
were of wood and frosted glass, instead 
of openwork metal. Fortescue pushed 
the button and waited. 

He was anything save an impatient 
person, this constable, but the long wait 
that followed tested even his steady 
nerves. Every moment was 
If he could have boarded the second 
elevator within any reasonable length 
of time, he felt that he 
reached the fourth floor before his 
quarry could enter a room and become 


precious. 


should have 


lost to view. 

Again and again he pushed the but 
ton, without a sound or a movement in 
He stood on one foot, then 
and 


response, 
on the other, looked abou 
again for some one of wl ask 
aid, and more jabbed, a trifle 
viciously, at the button. -Still he did not 


t time 
10m to 


once 


hear a ring, nor did he hear the eleva 
tor stopping at his floor; and his re 
flection in the frosted glass of the door 
tared back at him and offered no help 
\t last a handsomely dressed woman 
glided across the soft green carpet from 
the marble entrance, and approached 
the elevator doors, Fortescue politel 
stepped back. She pushed the 
button which had felt the pressure of 
his big thumb so many times 

“I’m 'fraid ye can’t wake up the ele 
vator boy, ma’am,” he said, touching his 
broad-brimmed hat. “I been pushin’ 
that button for—— 


same 


” 


He came to an abrupt stop as the 
lady opened the door and stepped into 
little 


if 


ubbylike elevatoi 


“These are automatic elevators,” sh« 
¢ 1, 


aid. “One pushes the button to bring 
Then when 
the 
inside, the 
with the 


the elevator to one’s floor. 
{ one 


1 
door, and pushes a 


has arrived, enters, closes 
button 


number of which correspond 3 


73 


number of the floor to which one wishes 
to be taken.” 
With which 
the door, and 
Piper forever. 
“Weil,” he mused dubiously, “at 
breakfast, in the place I blundered into 
this mornin’, one had to pick up one’s 
grub an’ carry it to one’s table. When 
[ got on that street car, one couldn’t 
make the conductor take one’s nickel, 
and one had to be one’s own cashier. 
Now they want one to be one’s own 
elevator boy. I] reckon one is of the 
opinion that this is one on me! 
He stepped to the other elevator and 
pushed the buiton. The door opened 
readily, and he saw the boxlike interior 
of the elevator, entirely empty. 
“T guess I'll not take a shot at her,” 
“By this time Fay Bertralda’s 
had time to g ) 


she closed 
Fortescue 


information 


was lost to 


he said. 

go to the roof, and—— By 
golly, what made him say ‘fourth floor’ 
when he went into this thing, if there 
wasn’t no elevator boy to say it to? 
I'll betcha he just said that to make a 
monkey outa me!” 

A little later he found the building 
in which Solon Mingo’s office was 
cated, was whisked upward in 
vator that required the attention of a 
iniformed operator, and soon was en 
tering the place of business of his co- 
worker in the apprehension of Black 
Death Shorty. 

\ stranger sat at Mingo’s desk. He 
looked up quickly as the constable came 
in. 

‘Are 


you Mr. For—Forty-1 
Piper?” he asked. 
“That’s close,” 
stable. 
“Mr. Mingo just phoned from Oak- 
cross the bay,” said the man. 


drawled the con- 


land, 
“He said: 1f Forty—whatever it i 
Piper came in here, to lock the door, 
and, if necessary, to tie him in a chair.” 
Fortescue grinned. 
“So have a seat, Mr. Piper,” the 
other added. “While I’m not going to 
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attempt to carry out Mingo’s orders 
literally, I’m going to do my best to 
keep you here till I receive further 
instructions. My name is Harris. I’m 
a doctor, with offices just across the 
hall. I help Mingo out a bit now and 
then when he’s called away, and when 
my practice is not rushing, which it 
never is.” 

“T ain’t had any dinner——”’ 

“You may smoke, or talk, or read,” 
interrupted the medical man; “but 
until Solon Mingo returns, or phones, 
you will not go through that door ex- 
cept over my dead body.” 

“Thankye kindly, doc,” said 
cue, and settled himself in a chair. 


Fortes 


CHAPTER TX. 


THE SKIPJACK GET-AWAY, 


F YIRTESCUE PIPER had sat in 
amicable conversation with young 
Doctor Harris for perhaps half an hour, 
when the telephone bell rang suddenly. 
The doctor answered it. 
“STRCNOL 6. Yes, 
Yes, he’s here, Mingo, and is 
behaving himself quite commendably.” 
A long 
tant voice tinkled over the wire. 


this 1s Harris. 


pause ensued, while the dis 
Then 
said the physician: 

“All right. Vl tell him. Good-by.” 

He turned to his prisoner. ‘Mr. 
Piper,” he said, “that was Mingo, phon 
ing from Oakland. He says for you to 
get a taxicab at once, and have yourself 
your hotel, where you are to 
pay 


taken to 
quickly collect belongings, 
your bill, and continue on in the taxi 
Then you are 
the Oakland 
will meet the 


your 


to the Ferry Building. 

to take a ferryboat for 

Mole. Mingo himself 
when she docks. You are to make 


boat 
as possible till you 


as fast 
are ab ard. 
even should you see the man you are 
i with the stolen goods in his hand, 


time 
And he says tell you that, 


atter 


you are not to deviate from these in- 


structions.” 


Fortescue rose. “I don’t eat, then,” 
he complained. 

“There’s a restaurant on the boat,” 
said the doctor, ‘ 
come that difficulty en route.” 

So it came about that, shortly before 
the ferryboat nosed into her slip at the 
Oakland Mole, Piper rose 
from a table in the dining room, his 
check paid, his vigorous appetite sat 


“so you can easily over- 


l-ortescue 


satis- 
fied, and the handle of his old valise 
sripped tightly in his strong fingers. 
Ten minutes more and Solon Mingo had 
singled him out from the crowd, hurry- 
ing ashore, and slapped him on the back, 
“Well, here you 
laughed, and seemed 
certain amount of “Nice job 
they put up on you, eh? And you fell for 
it, hook, sinker! But come 
on—we can the machine.” 
await- 


are < last,” 
relief. 


line, and 
talk in 
found Mingo’s cat 
The detective hustled him 
in, and soon they were speeding away 


lortescue 


ing them. 


along the water front. 
“How'd you know wha 
did to me?” asked the old frontiersman 


t the 


about 
guiltily. 

“Oh, I’ve had my eye on you almost 
aver since you left the office this morn 
ing, or one of my employees has,” re- 

man. “Old Dad 


turned the younger 


5) 


Saunders, the begger, saw you trailing 
f 


the man in overalls who came out 0 
the pawn shop, and sent his kid to 
I jumped 1 


my car and raced around there. I to 


inform me by telephone. 


the boy in with me, and was after you 
just as Overalls had inveigled you dowt 
Bush Street. I followed you at a dis 


tance, and was on hand when the first 
chase ended at Skipjack Harry’s 
“T waited in the car to see what 
would do, and was on the point of rus! 
enting you from enter 


when the ma 


il Fr up and pre 
that rooming house, 
1 


ing 


with 


ie greasy bag came out and took 
away again.” 
ag softly snorted For 


prettily w 


you 
“THumph 


“Tt was all very 
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continued Mingo, “but I at once saw 
through it. I dope it out about like 
this: 
“Philly the Prude, 
or Shortwing 
tralda t 
him 


s cle sing 1 on nim, 


Duffy has 
onto the fact t] 
a person 
lown here 

his pals know that, to get 
ity, with the entire police 
the alert, is a very difficult 
Vow, when Philly the Prude and Short 


force 01 
matter. 
ving Duffy dumped you out of the 

b, after skinning you at the |} 

hey did so in a prearranged place 
shadow was waiting to take 
ip your trail, and the shadow followed 
you to my office. Not only that, but, 
when you left the office in company with 
Dad Saunders, the continued 


to dog you. 


lis place a 


shadow 

had Saunders 

was stationed across the street 
place of a well-kn: 

1 1 

hy he 


“Once he seen that 
from the 
wn fer ice, 
obvious w was there, and 

was in my employ. So on the 

the moment a neat little stew 
vas cooked up. 
“This fellow from the 


country 
—and I haven’t the sii 


ralls 
i regarding /iis identity- 
fence’s in a frame-up 
to Bertralda and his friends 
vould at once recognize this f 
hat the I 


= 
he was followed, the 


yeggear knew nothing about 
; they 
you woul the 
up his 


would | 
M vould take 
Well 


, you fell into the trap, 

Harry’s, | ; 
follow the man in ove1 
esembling 


and carrying 


Skipjack sefore 
ould decide to 
I] another fellow, r 

in build 


came out and cont 


lead you off on a false scent, and event- 

ually lose you, which seems to have 

! ccomplished. In the meantime 

tr ind the man in 

r getaway, with the aid 
Ha rry 


over- 


of Ski vack | 
Piper, is a flat, 
used extensively 
coast. Skipjack Harry 
the reason that he, at 
from 


“A skipjack, Mr. 
broad-bowed sailboat, 
Florida 
is so called for 
one time an old 
the Florida coast, and 


on the 


seadog, hales 
sails about the 
boat of this character when 
house business or the police 
not pressi ing him.” 


le 


bay here in a 
the roon ning- 
umph!” commented Fortescue. “| 
thought a skipjack was some kind 0’ 
pesky vermin like used to pester the 
boys in minin’ an’ lumber camps.” 
‘Not so far wrong at that,” laughed 
Mingo, “for Skipjack Harry and his 
ribe might well be called vermin. 
Well,” he continued, “you were no 
ooner safely launched on the false trail 
which I refused to follow—when 
Harry, Overalls, and another 
man who answers fairly well to Tay 
Bertralda’s description came from the 
house, crossed _ the 
disappeared among. the 


Skipjack 


rooming street 
hastily, and 
docks. 
‘Afraid to 
the boy after 


person, I sent 


what 


follow in 
them, to see 

were up to. He presently 
ck to the car, and told me the 
three had taken a small sailboat. They 
vere out in the bay, headed apparently 

for Oakland. 

“T was lucky in catching the automo- 
; minutes later, and was 
soon out on the water, searching every- 
the skipjack. I picked her 
out at last. The ferryboat 
lakland ahead of her, and I ran my 
and 
ater front to watch. 


they 
came run- 


ning ba 


terry five 


where for 
arrived at 


ar ashore went down along the 


“This time I nearly lost the sailboat, 


but at last I saw her beating in. J was 


not far away when they anchored her 
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and rowed ashore in a trailer. I have 
them located now in some one of a 
group of old warehouses along the 
front, where they doubtless are lying 
low to await nightfall. J left Saunder’s 
boy on the job, and telephoned for you. 
They've eluded the San Francisco po 
lice and got this far; and it’s up to us 
o see that they get no farther. I don't 
certain whether the third 
man of the trio is Black Death Shorty, 
but it’s a hundred to one he is. I could 
do litle with only the boy to help me, 


for 


t 
know 


and didn’t want to ask aid of the Oak 
land police and be expected to 
our them. So J] 
sent for you, and here you are.” 

a 1} 


lat’s 
i nat 


share 


ten thousand with 


pretty cute,” commented 
“T balled things all up, bu 
Mr 


comes 


l“orte CUS. 


you straightened ’em out fine, 


Mingo. Just the same, when it 


pin’ the bracelets on these fellas, 
] find me a better | 
So Jead me to 


to My 
Ink youu paranel 
than 


emi, 


you have so tat. 
an’ we'll see if I c’n talk that Ber 
tralda boy 


into a proper respect o’ the 
J | 


Solon Mingo laughed 


heartily 
hle’s description of hi 

h the automatic 
was clever,” he commented 
their man, if you'll fo: 


That calling out 


knew 
Mr. Piper. 
the fourth floor by the dummy you 
tiling was little short of 
ece, in my estimation. 
hably pushed the No. 2 button when 


in the ele ator, got out on the 
d fi Or, \ Iked to the rear ot 


building, let himself down by means 
escape, and Was ou 


learned 


following th 
at the 
for me, 
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this man who wears the new blue over- 
ane,” 
In his brief manner the constable then 
former clash with Everett 
Also he explained his deduction 
from the chaparral 


would be 


told of his 
Silver. 
that, as 
country 
that, at this 
Stroke might 


Silver was 


and 


' 


likely to know 


lis time oj the 


year, 
be expected to take ina 
quantity of gold, it was he who had told 
Bertralda of the possibilities of a 
“Why, that’s good,” Mingo encour- 
aged. ‘I’m inclined to believe that you 
are right. I think if you would talk 


more, Mr. Piper, you might rais« 


your- 
self considerably in the opinion 
public.” 

“That’s what the boy s tole 


I was runnin’ for sheriff o’ 
County,” lortescue returned 
sie were beaten 2” 


by small majoritie 


! 
me an’ my record; 


they 


ote me in 


DOYS 


wanted me fe 


thought if 
they’d ‘thout me g 
an’ hollerin’ mv head off.” 
“And 
talked 
tall \ 
ais more ives % 
Miwa 


your opponent bot 

you out of it! You reall 
My. Pines” 

seemed to me, 

it Mingo 


n of his bushy blae 


Fortescue, looking 
the sere 
ae a + ¢} — ~ 1 ’ 1 
tnat tneres been a neap oO tall 


added anything to 
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windowless, uninhabitated shack, the 
floor of which was covered with cans, 
broken bottles, rags, and that 
had long since outlived their usefulness. 

Here, peering out around a 
suund Dad Saunders keen- 


corsets 


window 
frame. they f 
eyed hopeful. 
“Well, Freckles 2” 
Mingo. 
“Nuttin’ 
turned the boy. 


queried 


doin’, Mr. 
“Dose birds ain’t neve 
went in dose 


yo ” 
Mingo, 


left wherever dey ware- 


seen. 
work,” said Mingo. “Here’ 


houses, as I’ve 
“Good 

are for the You’d 
across the bay. Tell 


need not watch the pawn 


better get 
your father 
shop any 


ferr y. 


Mingo drew 
and they 


When the boy had gone, 
his colleague to the window, 
peered out at the 

ist where 


varehotises 
° 1 . 
went in there I 
“But you can 
would be 


1 
they 


ay,” he told him. 
r yourself that it 
impossible for them to leave with- 
‘boy’s having seen them. There’s 
pjack, anchored out there.” 
leaned out and saw the lit- 
caused 


prac- 


riding the waves 
continued, 
he best There 

» of them hiding somewhere in 
Only a block 


the detective 
thing to do? 


> of the railroad. 

that they are waiting 
atch a train leaving Oak 

e wait for night and 

is they sneak out to get their 
ft now 


after ’em and try to 


ian 


waitin’ when 
replied the 


about 


was much for 
man is,” 
old man hunter. “But if we 


++ 


I know where my 
‘ 7 
> knew 
ve attended to that, rest 
lingo interrupted. ‘There’ 
ight at one-fifty-nine. 
ing out in | 


another 


forty-two, a third at seven- fifty to- 
night. As to poseenger trains——” 

“T don’t think they’d risk a passenger 
train,” [Fortescue put in. 

“T don’t either,’ Mingo agreed. “I 
think the seven-fifty freight is what 
they’re waiting for.” 

“Tl wouldn't be surprised,” 
Fortescue. “But I think 
There’s somebody!” he 
“Who's that?” 

A long platform extended before one 
of the Drawn up to it 
were a couple of boxcars, either loaded 
or awaiting freight. In the 
tween one of the cars and the corru 
gated-iron side of the building a 
had appeared, only to go out of 
before the detective had seen him. 

“Tt must have been one of the trio,’ 
he observed. “I have seen no business 
whatever about there.” 

“There same fella.’ For- 
tescue was pointing toward the water, 
where a tall man was walking along the 
shore. 

“That’s Skipjack Harry!” ejaculated 
Mingo. “See, he’s making for his boat. 
He’s got the two established to their 
satisfaction, and now he’s returning to 
the city. We can only let him go.” 

They watched while Skipjack Harry 
shoved off his tiny skiff and pulled to 
his sailboat. A little later the sail was 
bellying before the breeze, and he was 
making for the other side of the bay. 

“Now we have apiece to 
deal with,” commented Mingo. “We'll 
wait until Skipjack Harry is well out 
in the bay, then go after ’em.” 

\t this point a switch engine rolled 
the rusty tracks toward 
the warehouses, and Mingo suggested 
that they wait until it was out of the 
district, because the noise it made might 
interfere with their plans. However, 
the locomotive did not leave the district 
in the same direction by which it had 
entered. Instead it slowed down, and, 
witch had been thrown, bumped 


said 
we'd best 
broke — off. 


warehouses. 
space be 


man 
sight 


activity 
goes the 


only one 


along one of 


after a 
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one of the boxcars before the warehouse 
and was coupled onto it. Immediately 
it puffed back, the car behind it. 

“Say,” said Fortescue, “I don’t just 
like. that. Maybe our men are in tha 


Apparently the same idea had oc 
curred to Solon for, with a 
brief injunction for his companion to 
remain watch, darted and 
swung himself to the iron ladder rungs 
of the boxcar as it creaked past the 


Mingo, 


on he out 


shack. 

[t was twenty 
turned, and now he approached the 
from a new direction. 

“Well,” he reported, “if they’re in 
that car they’re sealed in. I stayed with 
her till she was joined to the train which 
is being made up over in the yards 
Then I examined her. Both 
and the single end door 
There's 
which reads, ‘The Comstock 
Oakland, California.’ 
1 
| 


minutes before he re 


shack 


side doors 


are sealed. 


a cloth sign on one side of the 
car Vile 
0, 
has 
and has been awaiting removal. I 
the number of it, will be 
1 


tenth car in front of the caboose. 


The boxcar 


been loaded some time, I believe, 
vot 
and it the 
it’s beyond all reason to believe Silver 
nd Bertralda are in there. So let’ 
after ’em now.” 

Both men looked at their automati 
then filed They went systemati 


lly through the warehouses, one after 


out. 


her, till they came to the one con 
ucted of Not a 
an being had they seen. Most of 
vere old and apparently 

But as 


‘y peeked through a sprung seam in 


corrugated iron. 
buildings 


id been out of use for years. 


metal, 
tile. 
hey separated, and one 


one made of 


hey 
| Jarge piles of 
the other 


ready, ther 


rear door, 
th automatics 
here and there, peering 
tacks of tile and into obs 

Not 


gether they came out 


a soul did they dis 


on the plat 
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form in front, and studied the remain- 
ing boxcar before going on to two more 
warehouses still to be investigated. 
The boxcar was closed, but not sealed. 
The sealing would be attended to, no 
doubt, just 


, 1 
moved it 


before the car was to be re- 
o its place in some outbound 
cloth 
bearing the same inscription which had 


train. <A sign was tacked on it, 
Fortescue, 
hand, pulled a rusty pin and 
the hasp, then slid the side door 


say 
of the cé 


appeared on the other car. 
gun in 
opened 
ir, creaking along its ungreased 
track. 

The car was filled to the door 
tile, 
the low space between the top of 
the car 


neatly piled. An investigation « 
cargo and the ceiling of 
closed only emptiness. 

They closed the door and went or 
to the other warehouses. Ten minutes 
later they 
and looked into each other’s 
said Mingo. 
that first box 
growled lortescue, shaking his gri 


4 


faced each other on the tracl 
eye 
yy? id 


“Stung! 


“They're in 


head 
can they be? It’s se 
sot to be in there, ju 
held out. “W] 


the constable 
the time?” 


Mingo pu watch. “T 
“The train’s 


if she pulled ou 


lled out his 


ten,” he answered. beet 


gone eleven minutes, 
1 cs ” 

scneduie 

“\Where’s he goin’ >” 
“East It’s a fast 
at the larger towns.” 


stop’ll be 


on 


freight, 


only 
a irst 


ve miles up the line.” 


Leader, ther 


I didn’t 20 into 1 
informant.” 


Leadet 


as the freight doe 


1 my 


you get into 
soon 
mobile road is mucl 


ilroad,” Mingo t 


\" i] make thirty m1 
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constable. “That must be No. 19. She 
makes thirty mile through Stroke, and 
that’s over a mountain grade. Well, if 
you can average forty-five miles an hour 
over the auto road, you oughta beat her 
into Leader.” 
“T'll do all the 
stand for,” vowed 
heavens—sup ypose 


motorcycle cops will 
Mingo. 
they’re 


“Let's go. 

not in 

CHAPTER 

\ MESSAGE 

S LON MINGO’S 

ster whizzed the smooth 

‘ to sixty miles an hour. 

had left the outskirts of the trans- 

and Mingo was making 
over i 


X. 


TO PETERSON. 


little 
along 


gray road- 
— 1 
at close 


bay city behind, 
all the 


level 


time ssible 
stretch. 
cue Piper h 
common ever start. 
Mingo, his had given 
is attention to the machine and 
Now he burst out suddenly: 
leavens above, I hope this 


goose cha 3e, Mr Piper! 


pos 


e silent 
So- 


all 


ad been moi 
since the 


Fortes 
than 
lon 


on part 


isn’t a 
If you 
lized how fervently I am longing for 
; a 

cans 


reward, know 


short 


you'd 
I‘m ter 
what a measly little 
by poverty to put up 
is about the only thing 
value that I own, and it’s not 
I’m a good detective, 
1d I don’t care who hears me 
| have original ideas 
verty 


to me 


| ae 
rou Saw 


24.9 
ribly 


office I’m forced 


4 


ith, This car 
any 
tirely paid for. 
say so. 
I can think. But 
keeping me down. 
will come to a man who can’t put up a 
better front than I do. I’ve got to get 

.ctive office and make a pros 
Pi vearance before the public will 

‘onfidence in me. 
this re 


Nobody 


\nd my 
ward will put me in the 


” 


snare o 


But I’m worrying— 


‘Don’t do it,” put in Fortescue 
gonta 


position. 


)’ you’re get your 
Them 
sure as I’m a foot 


Mingo. 


Start outa 


boys are in that 
high.” 


+. 4 2 
0, ighed 
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At two points between Oakland and 
Leader the automobile road swung in 
close to the railroad, then curved away 
At the the roi 
neared the track, the two saw the speed- 
ing freight train a mile or 
them. But at the 
train was far in the 

Chis worried 


again. first, as 1dster 
behind 
point the 


more 
second 
lead. 
the detective, 
got every atom possible of speed from 
the car. As luck would have it, no 
one appeared to hold them up for speed- 
ing, and in than an hour ai 
leaving Oakland they 


and he 


less id a 
half after 
down to enter Leader. They heard the 
whistle of the incoming train as they 
rolled along toward the station. 
Mingo suddenly drew up to the 
when a 


sprang 


‘ 
slowed 


urb 
few blocks from the depot, and 
to the pavement. Without ex- 
planation, he darted into a drug store. 
He ran out in a short time, stuffing a 
package into his coat pocket, and sprang 
to the steering wheel. The car glided 
away and drew up behind the railroad 
station just as the long train came 
a creaking stop. 

The hurried to the 
brakeman looked curiously 
they at the 
train the caboose, 

rt i 


1 
Ward, 


to 
two tracks 
at ti 

trotted ide 
vard 
weren’t for the confounded re 
the 
have telegraphed ahead and had the 
by the Leader authorities 

searched. |] 


along 


said city man, “we coul 
broken 
the car 
interfer 
to call 


don’t 


hope we’ 
Svein merce he =r 1 
ing with what people are { 
the due 


process of law, 


wish to do that. But it’s ev 

for himself, 
want any third party 
of that ten thousand. 


~~ 
VOW 


fellow nowadays, 


1 bd . . 
don’t claiming 


Here’s 


” 


share 
car, we'll have to hurry. 
he spoke he ran a few 
rack and picked up a 

ue was 


steps 
rusty 
examining the 


of the car I 


tin-and 
| ied 
about as a peculiar sharp pain assailed 
hi to find his partner holding 
the close to a lower crack of 


seals doors. He tur: 


nostrils 


tin can 
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the car’s side door. In the can he had 
dumped yellow powder from the pack- 
age he had brought from the drug store. 
He had touched a match to it, and a 
blue flame sizzled up. 

“Coie here,” he whispered. “Take 
off your coat and spread it about this 
fumes will be forced into 
Hold your head high and 


can, so the 
the crack. 
your nose uptilted.” 
“What ye doin’?” 
in a low voice, obeying the command. 
g sulphur,” explained the 
f we can force the smoke in- 
any- 


queried l*oriescue 
“Burnin 
other. “I 
the car 
body’s in there. There—that’s 
ing! If we find they’re in there, we'll 
take a chance on breaking the seal and 
But we must get 
results pretty quickly. Now listen!” 
Minute after minute passed, while the 
sulphur burned blue and 
Whether any of the fumes were creep 
ing into the car or not it was hard to 
a sound did 


bump-bump-bump 


side we'll soon know if 


work 
dragging them out. 
sputtered. 


say. Not the two make. 
(here came a 
along the cars, and Mingo, cursing un- 


der his breath, moved along to keep 


the burning sulphur at the crack. 


“ry 


Poot-toot came from the locomo- 


“Hell !” 


D> 
I> 


growled Mingo. 


ump-bump-bump went the cars 


again. Slowly the train started. Then, 
faintly heard by the anxious men, there 
came from within the car a half-stifled 
cough. 

Mingo dropped his can of burning 
sulphur and looked triumphantly at hi 
colleague. 

“Well, 
drawled 
th 


pretty cute,” 
“They're in 


that’s 


constable. 


now 
the 
ere, with the tile piled about ’em sure, 
Phat’s what them boys and 


aS SHnootn. 
t 


that Skipjack fella was doin’ while you 


boy was watchin’ the 


Chey moved the tile in tha 


an’ ime an’ the 
warehouses. 
place in 
Chen Bertralda 


car till they'd hollered out a 
the middle o’ the load. 
1 


and Everett Silver got in, and Skipjack 
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piled tile in front of ’em, to make it 
look like the load was solid. Then, like 
as not, he takes the extra tile back in 
the warehouse; and the trainmen come 
the load looked all O. K, 


and sealed the car.” 


along, saw 


All this time the train had been moy- 


ania 
ing, and now the cavoose was coming 
close. 

“But whai’re we gonta do?” 


lortescue. ‘‘We’re too late to 


a ked 
top the 
train here, even if we could do it. Only 
thine I c’n think of: is to ketch the ca- 
boose an’ ride her to Dolltown, which 
forty-five miles from here.” 

“I think not,” returned Mingo. “I 
think Ill make it in my machine. To 
be perfectly frank, I’m just about broke, 
Mr. Piper, and don’t dare add to the 
this trip. I’ve plenty of 


ue 
ugh, 


is about 


expense of 
and—— 


yline, the 
Fortescue had taken out his worn old 


not that,” laughed 
eady been hit hard e1 

We'll go in my machine. They 

of a sealed boxcar unles 


} 


have help from outside, so they're 1 


‘That’ 


get out 


fectly safe. 

“But hadn’t we best telegraph the 
Dolltown, 
happens to us and 


police at in case something 
we don’t get there 
before the train?” 
\nd have to share our reward?” 
“IT know them boys up there,” said 
“Dolltown’s only fifteen 
Stroke. They wouldn't 
butt We’ve done each other 
many a favor. I wouldn’t run no ri 
Mr. Mingo—I’'d wire.” 
“You attend to it, then,” advised th 
look over my motor, and 


lortescue. 
mile beyond 


im on 


me, 


in a couple of minutes 
e the caboose was 
curve The two ha 
depot, where 
sage. A little 
ftly out of Leader, 


“ar glided into the 
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For a long space of time the con- 
stable from Stroke was silent, wrapped 
in his own thoughts. He straightened 


presently, and through his black eye- 


brows looked apprehensively at Mingo.. 


” 


“ 


“Mr. 
cused me oO’ 


Mingo,” he said, ‘“‘you’ve ac- 
not talkin’ overly much; 
but right now I got somethin’ to say 
that’s just come into my mind. And 
reg’lar speech.” 


laughingly encouraged his 


I’m gonta make a 

“Shoot!” 
companion. 

But before Fortescue had fired many 
rounds Mingo’s light air subsided, and a 
worried look had crept into his eyes, 
which never left the winding road that 
seemed gliding like a long ribbon 
into the mouth of the racing car. 

“Tt strikes me like this,”’ the constable 
was saying into the detective’s ear. 
“What you done in Frisco makes you 
reasonably sure, you say, that the gold 
Bertralda stole wasn’t disposed of down 


there. Now, it’s 


to be 


been my experience 


a bune h o’ stolen 


hief gets 
1 
I 


loot, the frst thing he thinks about is 
hidin’ it till the yell over the robbery 
has died down a bit. . Now, 
Bertralda, after committin’ 


would Fay 
this crime, 
chance on ridin’ a freight 
Frisco with the gold on his person? I 


ake a into 
he cached the 
Stroke, and 
empty handed, 
ible. Later, he meant 
to go back an’ get the gold, when things 
had quieted down a bit. And T say 
further that, since had to get out 
are bound for 


say he wouldn’ ‘. I'l] Sav 


the hills close to 
got out 0’ the country, 


as quick as p SS 


he’s 
an’ Silver 
ight now.” 
_ “By George!” breathed Mingo, real 
ing the logic of the old ahaciat S 
conclusion 
“Now le’ me tell you about this boy, 
Everett S lver,” the ible went on. 
There followed the account of For 
oo he ading the posse that had sur 
rounded the highwayman, of their in- 
ability to find him for day after day, 


and of Silver's subsequent arrest by 
6B ns 


cons 


accident when 
place. 

“To this day,” he — “t dowt 
where that boy hid ’imself, there 
in the chaparral. But I’m per as sure 
now am that I’m in this car that 
Silver Bertralda to this same 
place. hide there, and 
sneak out soon an’ where 
ever Bertralda cached Then they'll 
likely get another and go on 
Fast.” 

‘And where is 
asked Mingo. 

“That’s the 
Fortescue “Tt’s somewhere between 
Stroke and _ Dolltown. If they’re 
headed for there, they ’d leave the train 
when she’s runnin’ iff 
grade, about five mile count S 

“And st from Dollt 

Mingo 
Exactly,” corroborated the constable 


eale d 


away from his hiding 


1? 
KNOW 


as I 
is takin’ 

Chey’re gonta 
get the gold, 


train 


this hiding place?” 


dickens of it,” replied 


slow er 


ill ten miles 
cried 


“ 


“But how can they leave tha 


outside help 


boxcar unless they have 
end 

reached fro 

Another hobo, 

two boys, may be ri lin’ 

He could 

"em out when the time 


to me like one o’ the 


‘There’s an door to 
which c’n be 
the train. 
side some ew he res. 
seal an’ let 
But it looks 
men is in with ’em 
and that Skipjack fella know 


t 
mto 


How’d them b 


was gonta be switched 
bound country ?” 
“But this 1s all we 
Piper,” objected Mingo 
“T know it is Still; 


ones to me. It don’t seem like wl] 


up in this 


seems might 


that them bor 
the count 


‘all a coincidence 
now makin’ into 
where the murder w: cl 
They’re comin’ this way for a pum 
\n’ I say you an’ me got to figger to 
hand at this 
if they don’t leave the train there, 
to run on into Dolltown an’ 


be on gettin’-off place. 
Then, 
W e’ve got 
Py i 
nab ’em. 
“Does the automobile road run close 
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to the tracks near the spot where they 
would have to leave the train to get 
to this hiding place?” 

“No, not just there. But it 
in to the right-o’-way about two mile 
this side.” 

“Then I'll tell you what we'll do,” 
grimly declared Solon Mi “We'll 


closes 


Ingo: 
beat the train to that point and run 
the car on the railroad track after the 
train has passed, and follow it to see 
whether they jump off between Stroke 
and Dolltown. How’s the ballast of 
the roadbed? Can I run my machine 
on it?” 

“The roadbed’s all right; it’s good 
an’ level with the ties,” said Fortescue. 
“You could run one wheel on the out- 
side of a rail, along the ends o’ the ties, 
an’ t’ other’n between the rails. But 
there’s a difficulty. There’s a forty- 
foot fill there, which would keep you 
from gettin’ your machine up to the 
trac _ 

Mingo groaned. “But surely, at 
roke, the track is level with the rest 


“We'll 


of the land,” he said presently. 
take the track there, after the train has 


” 
sed. 


“A bigger difficulty still stops that,” 
was the response. “Out o’ Stroke for 
three mile there’s only a single track. 
Then the double track begins; and as 
this train goes up a westbound local 
passenger is waitin’ just beyond the end 
o’ the double track, to slip in on the 
single track after the fast freight has 
passed. That’s one difficulty, and-——” 

“But couldn’t we keep close behind 
this freight, and get onto the double- 
track system before the westbound train 
has had time to run onto the single 
track ?” 

“We might. But I was goin’ to say 
that there are three crossin’s between 
Stroke and where the double track be 
gins, an’ we couldn't the machine 
over the cattle guards.” 

“Then what in heaven’s name can 
we do? Why didn’t you think of all 


1 


pa 


get 
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this while we were at Leader? Then 
we might have wired your deputy at 
Stroke to have the station agent stop 
the train there.” 

“*Twouldn’t ’a’ done no good,” ob- 
served Fortescue. “They ain’t any 
agent at Stroke, and therefore no tele- 
graph communication.” 

“Then everything’s gone utterly to 
smash!” cried Mingo. . “I feel it in my 
bones now that those fellows mean to 
leave the train at the place you told 
me about.” 

“Well,” said the constable, “things 
ain’t all gone to smash yet. We still 
got a chance to telephone to Stroke, 
And just a little beyond where we are 
now we'll come to a road house, where 
there’s a phone.” 

“But if there’s no agent at Stroke, 
who will stop the train? Your deputy 
would have no authority——” 

“T wasn’t figgerin’ on stoppin’ the 
train at Stroke,” interposed [Fortescue 
“There’s the roadhouse just ahead 
there. Slow down an’ we'll telephone 
Peterson at the store.’ 

A little later Solon Mingo, with an 
expression of vast disgust and disap- 
pointment on his face, heard his asso- 
ciate telephoning as follows: 

‘This Leander I. Swanzey’s store? 

This his wife’s sister’s man, John 
3arnes ? Well, listen here, Mr. 
Jarnes: I don’t know you, but I’m 
Fortescue Piper. I want you to get 
Swede Peterson on the phone, and 
quick—the boy that carries the mail. 

Right there, eh? All right. Get 
‘im quick! 

“This you, 
is Fortescue Piper. 
ramble down to my pasture an’ hook 


up old Stingaree to the rubber-tired 


buggy. Then drive her, fairly 
the the double track be- 
yond Stroke, an’ unharness her. Wait 
there for me. I'll be along in a ma 
chine in a little over an hour. Get me‘ 

All right—do that. G’by!” 


This 


Swede, you 


Peterson? 
Say, 


brisk, to 


begi inin’ oO’ 
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“Mr. Piper, what on earth do you 
decrepit old 


urried 


tna 


mean to do with ‘ 

oe ee ae 
horse; cricd Aiing 
from the road hot 


“Why,” 


me’s got to leave > nk une an 


they 


replied Fortescue, “you an’ 
get 


° 1 
in when 


, 


in the buggy, an’ follow the tra 


ng, 


it comes ali to see if them boys leave 
her where I think y’ to. 
You an’ me an’ Peterson c’n get the 
buggy up that forty-foot fill, I reckon 
where we could never get your machine ; 
an’ the old mare’ll walk up a church 
steeple if I ast her to.” 

“But the train will be running thirty 
miles an hour!” cried Mingo. “And 
you mean to try to keep in sight of it 
for two miles with that twenty-four 
year-old mare!” 
~ Fortescue’s 


they’re gcin’ 


deepset § twin 


gray eyes 


kled through his heavy eyebrows as he 
into the car. 
‘kon I'll take a shot at her,”’ 


“Down there to the city they 


ne 
1 fool outa me with them escrows 
ic elevators an’ things. It 
saved the day ; and if it 

ida “a 
co for Fay 
You put 
here, Mr. Mingo. 


ir you been nosin’ 
sertralda right 


1 

I 
+1} 
U 


1e pepper into 
But now 
into my old stampin’ 
1 from now on I reckon it 


Drive hard!” 


to add the salt. 


ober day 
when Solon Mingo’s 
way from the 
vered three miles ! 
a lle of the speedomete r flu 
ating over forty-eight miles, before 


road hou 


or more, 


nce between the two was broken. 


aid Mingo, “I suppose you're 

. It seems tl 
you should tak 
guess you what you’re about. 
But explain one thing : How does it hap 


propel 


that 


hee 
| hing 
e the lead up here. , | 


know 
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pen that you know so little of the coun- 


witltin five miles of Strol where 


try Ke, 
torty 


tor 
4 


ou couldn’t find 


ay you've lived 


over 
this secret 
told me about?” 
mn you see that 

likely savvy,” returned the 
man, “They ain’t many folks live up 
Where I 
think these boys are headin’ for, it’s 
all a chaparral waste; and you can't 
know what that means till you see one. 
We call it locked chaparral. It grows 
ten to twelve feet high, and so close 


you 
country you'll 


frontiers- 


there, and they’re scattered. 


4 


the bushe 
bird 


They’re a reg’lar n 


together that the tops o 
all up, 
through ’em. 


a te 


are 


messed an’ a can't ¢ 


lla c’n get into a 


\n’ if ye 
an’ uncomfortable 
runnin’ down outlaws. 
ak ravine betwe 
‘al hills. We 


They’s a 
arral 
our headquarters 
each surroundin’ one 


out, 
Toa ; 
Hidden on one o 


1 eae | 


beiyin 
locked ( 


“T had 


1 


cover 


aid 


to too quick 
that’ll be 


1 
+f 


atl 
( 


followin’ 


ose 


things 


1 about 
continued, longest 


Mingo h id 


“Now Everett Silver, when 


‘haparral,” he 


4 tes 
*h since made his 


Spec 
quaintance, 
he held up the gold-dredger people, was 


forced into hidin’ in the chaparral. That 
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is, we run ’im in, an’ he’d made no 
previous arrangements for a long stay 
in there. It was lack o’ grub that drove 
’im out, an’ not lack o’ water. That 
was in August. In these hills a man 
could stand it a heap longer without 
grub than he could without water in 
the month of August. He told me he 
was half starved, and that that’s why 
he come out. But when I ast ’im about 
water he had nothin’ to say. So I’m 
o’ the opinion there’s water flowin’ up 
in there somewheres.” 

“Surely we can find water, if there’s 
any there.” 

“Surely we didn’t,” retorted For- 
tescue. ‘“‘Now, there’s an old mine tun- 
nel in one o’ these hills. It’s all grown 
over with chaparral, an’ nobody’d know 
it was there unless, while bellyin’ 
’round, he stumbled onto it.” 

“Then that’s the hiding place!” cried 
Mingo, too prone, in this unfamiliar en- 
vironment, to jump at conclusions. 

“So a fella’d think,” said Fortescue. 
“We crawled to the tunnel, o’ course, 
thinkin’ we'd find ’im there. But not a 
trace of him did we see.” 

“That’s odd!” 

“Ves, it’s odd.’ 

The constable lapsed into reverie 
after this confirmation,and Solon Mingo 
gave all of his attention to driving. 

The sun hung low over the western 
hills as they neared their journey’s end. 
They passed the side road that turned 
off to Stroke, half a mile from the high 
way. Confident that fast driving had 
put them from ten to fifteen minutes 
ahead of the train, they rounded, one 
after another, the short curves which 
the irregular foothill country made im- 
perative in the road. Just as the sun 
sank behind a distant pine-studded emi- 
nence the road swung sharply in toward 
the right of way; and, ahead, Mingo 
saw a horse and buggy at the foot of 
a tall embankment. 

A little later he brought the machine 
to a stop. Fortescue sprang out and 


greeted the cherub-faced mail carrier, 
He told Mingo to run his machine out 
of the road. He stopped Peterson’s 
questions with a wave of his hand, 
grabbed the big Swede by the arm, and 
hurried him to the barbed-wire fence 
which paralleled the right of way. 

Together he and Peterson pushed a 
fence post back and forth. Mingo hur- 
ried to them and added his weight when 
his car was out of the line of travel, 
When their combined strength had 
loosened and uprooted four of the posts, 
they laid them flat, and found the wire 
slack enough to be pressed to the 
ground. Peterson and Mingo stood 
each on a prone fence post, and For- 
tescue led the mare and wheeled the 
buggy over the wire to railroad prop- 
erty. 

Mingo’s face was a study throughout 
these operations. It seemed that it was 
the mare which was causing him such 
consternation. Her mane and foretop 
were scraggly, and, as she had just 
come from the pasture, unbrushed and 
rumpled. Her sides were lathy. She 
held her ears lopped outward on each 
side, as does a horse whose spirit has 
been broken, or who is so old as to 
have lost all of the pride commonly 
accredited to a noble race of animals. 
She stood with her head bent low, her 
neck on a plane with her backbone, and 
her eyes closed. She was shaggy with 
her winter coat. Altogether the aged 
Stingaree was even a worse specimen 
than Mingo had counted on. 

He sighed heavily as he released his 
post and stood, ready for the constable’s 
further commands. 

Just here, above them, the westbound 
local passenger train pulled in to the 
end of the double track, and stopped. 

“We'll have to hurry, boys,” warned 
Fortescue. “You two get behind the 
buggy, and I'll pull on the shafts.” 

A little more, and the three strong 
men were struggling up an embank- 
ment that seemed almost perpendicular. 
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It was a herculean task, though the 


it seemed 
1 
1 


buggy was light, and that 
i csmetiinas slipped back two fee 
for every foot gained. The windows 
of the passenger train blossomed out 
with faces, and yells of encouragement 
were Two husky 
ranchers went so far as to leave a coach 
and come to their assistance. The con- 
ductor hurried up, in the capacity of 
the railroad company’s representative, 
and wanted to know what in h——, et 
cetera. Then he 


raised. looking 


cetera, et recognized 
Fortescue and grinned. 

“I'll have to report you, Fortescue,’ 
he said. 
be damned!” panted 
wheel here, an’ 


“Report and 
Fortescue. “Grab a 
don’t talk so much,” 

The conductor grinningly complied to 
the extent of laying hold of a shaft as 
the vehicle crept to the top of the fill. 
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suddenly yelled in 


Fortescue nodded. 

The second great Pacific-type loco- 
motive came panting abreast the group. 
\bout a followed it, then 
the two cabooses. 

“Let’s take a shot at her,” drawled 
lfortese 

He quickly led the mare to the other 
track, the rubber-tired wheels bouncing 
over the rails. 


dozen cars 


ue, as the last caboose rolled by. 


” 


“You get in,” he cried to Mingo. 
With a sinking heart Mingo scram 
bled into the buggy, his 
rapidly receding caboose ahead.  For- 
tescue sprang to his side and tightened 
the lines. 
‘i 
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hands, holding the old mare to her 
course, about a foot inside the left- 
hand rail of the track. And on and on 
she sped like an automaton, like a wild 
goose wringing its way to a faroff, un- 
seen goal. 

“T—ne-never s-saw the li-like of it!” 
was bounced out of Mingo, as his aston- 
ished eyes noted that they actually were 
gaining on the caboose. 

“She’d keep it up till she dropped 
dead,” said Fortescue, never removing 
his glance from the rolling back. “Two 
seven and a half was her record when 
she was in her prime. One of her colts 
made it in two six an’ a quarter. Two 
more of ’em trot around two ten. She’s 
goin’ under three minutes right now, 
with a four-wheeled outfit and two 
men to carry; and she’s beatin’ the 
train, as you c’n see. But o’ course 
she’ll fall off eventually, while the train 
won't. Anyway, we'll be among them 
that also ran when them boys leave that 
boxcar. I’ve picked up many a nice 
little piece o’ money ’cause she lops her 
ears over and lets her lip hang down, 
an’ looks so tiredlike. Bettin’ ag’in her, 
though, kinda reminds me 0’ investin’ 
money in this here escrow proposition.” 

Mingo laughed. ‘Where did you get 
such a horse?” he asked. 

“She was a present to me,” the con- 
table returned. “This is the once fa- 
mous Stingaree III. If you’ve ever 
followed racin’ news, you’ve heard o’ 
her. Hambletonian stock; pedigree 
runs back to the best trottin’ blood in 
the United States. Ten years ago I 
was offered ten thousan’ for her as a 
brood mare. But she ain’t for sale. 
She'll never die. The older she 
the better I like her.” 

Solon Mingo sat silent and stared at 
the rocking back of Stingaree III. Dusk 
Soon night would swiftly 


gets 


was at hand. 
fall. 

“We're gettin’ close,” said Fortescue 
presently. “I’m goin’ to slowly pull 
the ole mare down, ’cause we c’n see 


oO 
S 


better if we ain’t too close to the train, 
Lean out a little on your side an’ watch, 
Look! There goes some one over the 
top. He’s goin’ to let them boys out 
right now !” 

“They ‘ll be taking their lives in their 
hands if they attempt to swing from 
that train,” said Mingo, leaning out to 
watch, 

“She’s runnin’ lots slower now,” said 
Fortescue. “Stingaree would pick ’er 
up, if I was to let her out, I guess, 
Well, a crook’s always got his life in 
his hands. It c’n be done. I’ve seen 
boys leave trains movin’ faster than 
that one is, and not get hurt. If they 
know how 7 

“By George!” interrupted Mingo. 
“There they go! Both of ’em! One 
fell flat, but the other one kept his feet. 
Let her out!” 

“No, [’'m holdin’ her in,” said For- 
tescue. “’Twouldn’t be no use to try 
to get them boys now, dark as it’ll soon 
be, an’ us havin’ to get the ole mare 
off the track before we c’n leave her. 
What I’m hopin’ is that them boys'll 
take to the chaparral without havin’ 
seen us.” 

“I guess that wish is granted,” Mingo 
reported. “They’ve run from the fill, 
and ducked out of sight inte a cafion.” 

“Then we'll pull Stingaree to a stop, 
turn about, and get on the other track, 
and go to Stroke for supper,” said For- 
tescue. “All I wanted to know was 
whether them boys got off or not.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
FORTESCUE’S INDICATORS 

HEY spent the night in Fortescue 
Piper’s snug little cabin in a grove 
of pines on the outskirts of Stroke. 
Long before dawn they had eaten 4 
breakfast of country-cured ham and 
eggs laid the day before, and were away 

in the gray car at sunrise. 
They left the automobile, as before, 
and walked along the railroad track, 
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over the course Stingaree had taken, till 
they came to the place where Everett 
Silver and his companion had jumped 
from the train. They found the deep 
marks of their perilous leap in the bal- 
last of the roadbed. But here all traces 
of them ceased. 

They left the right of way, and en- 
tered the ravine that the old gunman 
had mentioned, which extended at right 
angles to the tracks. 

Oaks 
grew on every hand in the ravine, but 
that swept 


and pines and horse chestnuts 
up on the steep hillsides e] 
away on either side, was a dense chap- 
omposed of buckthorn and man- 
bushes, seemingly impenetrable 
that ordinarily followed 
now dry, as was the 
sides of it. October 
had turned the leaves, and they 
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“Le’s get ’er off, an’ I’ll show you,” 
Fortescue suggested. ‘Got skids along? 
Good! An’ a block an’ tackle, too. 
That’s fine!’ 

“Her” was a rather heavy gasoline 
engine, of four horse-power. Acc 
panying this was a centrifugal 
and a quantity of two-inch pipe. 

For some time the three 
busy unloading the pump and the e 
More time was occupied in installing 
engine on the bank of the deep 
and in rigging up the pump and 
The discharge pipe Fortescue ordered 
extended below 
caused the water to remain in the de- 
clivity, when all the rest of the creek- 
bed was dry. 

\t last all was in readiness to pump 
water from the pool, and not until then 
did Fortescue explain his 
August, as I said, that 
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one to leave alone. An’ more’n that, 
I think this ledge o’ rock here will lead 
up direct to where they're hidin’ at.” 

He indicated ledge of flat r 
seemingly upended, which stretched like 
a scar up the hills on either side. 

“It all depends,” he added, “on 
whether the water’s comin’ from a crev- 
ice in that ledge. If it is, we'll learn 
which side the spring’s on, and the 
ledge will lead us straight to the hidin’ 
place. If it’s comin’ in from some other 
quarter, we'll have a longer search— 
which may end in nothin’—but we'll 
at least know which side o’ the ravine 
to hunt on.” 

Harvey Raker shook his head and 
laughed shortly. “Everybody ’round 
this country knows you’re pretty smart 
at anything like this, Fortescue,” he 
“But this time I’m afraid you're 

I’ve pumped dry several pools, 
and found the water oozin’ up from 
sand or gravel in the bottom. I 
couldn’t tell where it come from at all. 
I’m ’fraid you’re wastin’ time.” 

“Not if the sun keeps hot,” said For- 
tescue enigmatically ; “and, besides,” he 
added, “maybe you didn’t have any in- 
dicators in your pool, Harv.” 

“Tndicators ?” 

“Yes—to show you where the water 
was comin’ in. Come ’ere—I'll show 
you my indicators.” 

All three stepped to the edge of the 
pool, and the old frontiersman pointed 
down into the dark depths of the water. 

“See my indicators?” he asked 

“T see nothin’ but water!’ snorted 


ock, 


said. 
wrong. 


Raker. 

turned to Solon Mingo. 
“Down there in Frisco,” he said, “you 
told me you was afraid I’d never make 


You said 


Fortescue 


a dete< ti\ e there was so 
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at all to me I 


many 


that would mean nothin’ 
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do vet—so far’s down there’s concerned. 


here in the hills the tables 


But out 
are turned. 


Down there r) that nool 


are indicators that are goin’ to tell me 
which side the water’s comin’ in, and 
the exact spot, to an inch, where it’s 
Yet you can’t even see 
my indicators!” 

“T see about half a dozen trout swim- 
in’ ’round,” put in Mr. Raker. 

“Then start your old enjine,” 
chuckled Fortescue. “I see I gotta add 
a little more salt to this here mess.” 

Apparently quite familiar with the 
constable’s disinclination to enlarge 
upon his theories, Harvey Raker 
started the engine; and soon the water 
was spouting from the end of the dis- 
charge pipe and rushing down the 
watercourse. If the crooks were hiding 
up there on one of the hills, the exhausts 
of a gasoline engine in that wilderness 
must have filled them with wonder and 
vast uneasiness. 

For an hour the engine ran steadily, 
and the stream of water gushed from 
the end of the two-inch casing. For- 
tescue sat on a rock, smoking the last 
of the vile cigars he had brought with 
him from the city. Solon Mingo fidg- 
eted nervously, but he remembered 
Stingaree. 

At last the water in the pool was 
lowering perceptibly, as the level crept 
down to narrower confines. The sun 
mounted higher and higher. It had 
been a dry season, and the early fall 
days were uncommonly warm. Now 
and then Fortescue stepped down to the 
water’s edge and submerged a: finger. 
After this he would reseat himself and 
relight his extinguished cigar. 

After one of these visits to the pool 
however, he spoke. 

“The lower she gets, the faster the 
water’ll warm up,” he said. “There's 
a heap o’ difference now than when I 
first tested her. Look at my indicators! 
They’re gettin’ ready to go to work.” 

Solon Mingo did not know whether 

not the half dozen mountain trout 
swimming about in the 
lowering water were the “indicators”; 


comin’ in at. 


1.2% 
hich were 
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but Fortescue had not corrected Raker 
when he spoke of them. Mingo 
watched the transparent-looking fish as 
they darted hither and thither, like 
streaks of light. It was plain to him 
that they now were far more active than 
when he had first observed them. 

Once more the constable tested the 
temperature of the water. 

“She’s warmin’ up fast,” he reported. 
“Look for results pretty soon.” 

It was not long after this that even 
Solon Mingo knew the nature of the 
experiment. As the pool lowered more 
and more, great alarm seemed to seize 
the trout, and they shot back and forth 
through the water. A minute or more 
of this, then every fish in the little 
school made for a rock wall on the 
right-hand side; and there they lay sta- 
tionary, each with its nose pressed al- 
most against the stone. 

“Stop yer enjine,” said Fortescue. 
“The water’s comin’ into the pool right 
there where them fish are pointin’ outa 
that ledge o’ rock, as I expected. Them 
boys are hidin’ up on the right-hand 
hill. The spring’s up there, and the 
water’s tricklin’ along crevices in this 
here ledge to the pool. If we c’n fol- 
low the ledge, we'll find ’em. Lower 
the water in a pool till it begins to get 
hot, and mountain trout’ll always 
you where fresh, cool water’s comin’ in 
at. It means life to ’em, as they gotta 
have cold water or go belly up. They'd 
‘a? been floatin’ in five minutes more, 
if we’d kept on lowering the water 
level.” 

“Well,” commented Mingo, “that’s 
the strangest idea I ever heard of!” 

“’Tain’t so strange to me,” chuckled 
Fortescue, “as settin’ a fella to watchin’ 
a fence at a dollar an’ a half a day.” 

“There’s an old minin’ tunnel up in 
there, Fortescue,” said Raker, st: 
with hands on hips and gazing up the 
chaparral slope which the trout had 
indicated, after the engine and appa- 
ratus had been reloaded. 


= 
snow 


osieenee 
inding 


“T know they is,” returned Fortescue. 
“An’ it’s right on this here same ledge 
o’ rock, We examined this tunnel when 
we was huntin’ for Silver t’other time, 
but didn’t learn anything. But I think 
I know the answer now. We'll get 
them boys an’ be gettin’ back. Send 
you a check, Raker. S’long! Get 
ready to crawl on yer belly, like ole 
Nebuchad—who’s—this, Mr. Mingo!” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
BEHIND THE RAT’S NEST. 


OT many minutes had passed be- 
fore the man from the city real- 
ized the difficulties of locked chaparral. 
Underneath the branches of the bushes, 
which were never much lower than two 
feet from the ground, they found only 
the sturdy trunks to obstruct their pas- 
These stood straight and firmly 
rooted on an average of five feet apart. 
No grass grew on the ground, so dense 
was the natural canopy above. Instead, 
it was covered with a thick carpet of 
tiny chaparral leaves. It was utterly 
impossible to progress a foot into the 
thicket except by lying flat, or, 
sionally, crawling on hands and knees. 
Added to this was the difficulty of the 
steep slope they were obliged to ascend. 
The constable had provided Mingo 
with clothes suitable to the task. They 
followed the outcropping of bedrock, 
which in places assumed gigantic pro- 
portions. Occasionally it disappeared 
altogether ; then Fortescue led the way 
in its general trend, and invariably 
found traces of it farther up the hill- 
side. 

They were silent, except for their 
labored i No breeze pene- 
trated the thick mat of prickly br: anches 
above them, and perspiration streamed 
pore. At last, in a spot 
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“but I think I’ve never encountered 
anything with so many disadvantages 
as this.” 

“If a man c’n manage to eat and get 
waiter in chaparral like this,” said For- 
tescue, “it’s next to impossible to rout 

out. That is, providin’ you don’t 


know 


im 
sre he’s located at.” 
vegan worming along again, 
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of that’s small enough for ’em to carry, 
and—gee criminy! There’s a spud!” 

He crept swiftly to the mound of 
hetrogeneous objects, and lifted from 
near the top of it an Irish potato, fresh 
and sound. 

“That rat’s stole this from them boys’ 
supplies,” he chuckled. 

“Well, who ever heard of a rat do- 
ing such a thing as that!” said Mingo. 

“Funny as an automatic elevator, 
ain't it?’ drawled the constable. “T’ll 
bet that rat % 

He came to an abrupt stop, and 
whipped out his Colt. Over the heap 
of sticks and stones a pock-marked face 
had suddenly appeared. The eyes 
bugged with surprise, and as quickly 
as it had flashed into view the face 
vanished. 

A moment, and Fortescue was paw- 
ing over the rat’s nest. To right and 
left he hurled the top of the pile, ex- 
posing a rounded crevice in the ledge-of 
rock, large enough for a man to en- 
ter. The rat’s nest probably had al- 
ready been there when Silver discov- 
ered the entrance to the lost half of 
the old tunnel. To effectually screen the 
opening after one had gone in, it was 
only necessary to reach back outside 
and rebuild with sticks and stones the 
top of the mound, which his entering 
had disturbed. 

Fortescue had disappeared within the 
hole. About him all was blackness. 
Then suddenly he heard frantic sounds 
of tools on earth and stone, and a patch 
of daylight flashed before his eyes. 

He thrust his face back into the hole 
and stopped Mingo in the act of crawl- 
ing in. 

“Get around to the main mouth o’ 
the tunnel!” he cried. “They’ve had 
things all fixed for a getaway. That 
cave-in is only a shell. They’ve torn 
it down an’ gone through it. I'll fol- 
low ’em !” 

The constable wheeled from the hole 
behind the rat’s nest and, gripping his 


old single-action .45, stumbled toward 
the irregular patch of daylight ahead 
of him. He stepped into a pool of 
water, floundered along over outcrop- 
pings in the tunnel floor, and fell flat 
once; but he finally reached the cave-in. 
He crawled through into the other part 
of the tunnel, and at a run emerged 
from the main entrance. 

Mingo was creeping rapidly toward 
him through the chaparral. The dis- 
turbed leaves on the ground readily re- 
vealed which way the fugitives had 
gone. He threw himself flat on his 
stomach, and, with Mingo keeping as 
close to him as he could, crawled rap- 
idly through the thicket, downhill. 

Probably no stranger chase was ever 
enacted than the one that followed. 
Like a great frog, Fortescue bounded 
along over the ground, or, when com- 
pelled to, crawled like a lizard, his griz- 
zled head never two feet above the 
earth. In no time Mingo was out- 
distanced. The trail was now plain, 
for the escaping men had not the time 
to crawl carefully. In five minutes 
after leaving the tunnel Fortescue, lying 
flat and peering along the ground, 
caught sight of Silver’s new blue over- 
alls. Then he saw both men crawling 
rapidly away on hands and knees, or 
wriggling with their stomachs to the 
ground. 

“Halt!” he cried 
law, halt!” 

For answer there came a report, ard 
a bullet went whipping through the 
carpet of leaves. 

Then followed a battle stranger than 
the chase had been. The fugitives 
crawled frantically, stopping now and 
then to fire back with heavy-caliber 
revolvers. Rapidly Fortescue gained on 
them, for no man in that rugged coun- 
try was the equal of the short, thick- 
set constable of Stroke in strength and 
endurance. It was a terrible strain, this 
unfamiliar method of locomotion, and 
not the slightest breeze entered the 
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thicket. The men trying so desperately 
to escape were doubtless 
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tralda, alias Shorty Hoyt, alias Black 
Death Shorty, to Stroke, as he had set 
out to do; but he brought him in q 
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Author of ‘‘The Crooked Scratch,’’ etc. 


BOUT seven o'clock one 
bright morning in June 
Motor Officer Collins rode 
' slowly up the long, winding 
hill which forms that lonely part of 
the State highway between the valley 
and the beach. It was still too early 
for many people to be abroad, but late 
enough for the night mists to be slowly 
tising over the bay and for the long 
road to glisten in the sunlight like a 
white ribbon. To the policeman’s right 
as he topped the hill the calm blue sur- 
face of the bay shone and sparkled, to 
his left was a narrow strip of meadow, 
and beyond this a fringe of bushy live- 
oaks spread out a little way ahead into 
a fan-shaped grove. At this point the 
highway makes a sharp turn before it 
begins to descend toward the city some 
five miles distant. Just here there is 
no beach; on the seaward side an out- 
cropping of rock has formed a bastion 
for the sandy soil, making a promon- 
tory in the coast line between two deep 
coves; and on the landward side the 
ground drops abruptly away into a 
wide, tree-filled gully. 

As he completed the turn, Collins 
suddenly sat up in his saddle and shot 
aquick look ahead; then he opened the 
throttle of his powerful machine and 
“putt-putt-putt” be- 
steady roar as the 
darted 
speed of an arrow. 
which stood a few feet from 
the roadside, and half hidden by a 
dump of brush, an automobile lay 
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the slow, regular 
came an almost 
motor cycle 


1 
onward with the 
Piled against a big 


stump, 


partly on its side. Sitting in the 
driver’s seat, huddled against the steer- 
ing wheel in an odd, stiff posture, was 
a man. 

Less than half a minute after he 
sighted the wreck, Collins was standing 
beside it peering at the strangely mo- 
tionless figure which had neither moved 
nor spoken as he came up. A single 
glance told him the truth, The man 
was stone dead! 

For a space of perhaps two minutes, 
while his ruddy cheeks slowly turned 
a little pale, the policeman stood per- 
fectly still, eying the tipped automobile 
and its silent occupant closely, then he 
moved nearer to the body. At first he 
could see no reason for the man’s death, 
for the car had not fallen upon him, but 
when he reached over and lifted the 
soft felt hat which shaded the dead face 
he gave a little gasp of horror and his 
eyes grew stern. The whole top of the 
man’s head had been crushed in and 
the front of his coat and vest were 
sodden. For another moment or two 
Collins stood still; then he turned away 
and remounted his motor cycle. Five 
minutes later he was standing at the 
telephone in a bungalow half a mile 
away, reporting the discovery to the 
sergeant in charge of his station. 

Half an hour afterward a red touring 
car raced up the hill and stopped with 
a jerk. Inspector John Walsh, of the 
detective force, and Doctor Slade, the 
coroner, jumped out of it and walked 
over to the wreck, where the surgeon 
stooped over the body. 
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“He’s dead, all right,” the physician 
pronounced, after a quick examination. 
for several hours, at least. 
Rigor mortis Killed 
i [ should say from the looks 

That is a terrible wound.” 
Walsh nodded, but made 
standing 
into his 


“Been dead 


is well advanced. 


He was 
thrust 
pockets regarding the body and the car 


deep 
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he calmly critical look of a crafts- 
ho sizes up the task on hand be- 
actually getting 


irewd, gr 
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took in the 
if the whole 
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if all the other func 
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eyes 
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when on active 
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easure 
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better search him, doc 
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coroner nodded, and the thre 
men lifted the body out of the car and 
laid it on the grass. As they did so 


something fell from the seat onto the 
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It was a small rubber pouch 
full of dark, stringy to- 
‘ter a glance at it Inspector 

pped it into his pocket. The 
he dead man’s 


brought to light about twenty d 


we YT. 
nait 


pockets 
i 
19 


silver ; lis, a plain gold watch, 
three cigars in a leather case, 

tain pen, a handkerchief, and 

four letters. The address on 
well as the si monogram 
cigar case ma clear that the 
man’s name was H. L. Stevens, 
that 


‘rom the 


had lived in San José. 

body Inspector Walsh 
turned his attention to the cai 
a light, late model roadster « 
lar make, nearly new, and 
rs 1 

none the wo 


crushed fender, 
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C nipula 
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gear shifting device pro 
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tant 
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machine 
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es 
ally bleeds freely—more freely than 1 
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| by anything we have discov- 


indicate 
ered so far.” 
Doctor Slade nodded shrewdly. “I 


was thinking of that myself,” he a¢ 
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mitted. “It is odd—very odd. But it’s 
possible that all of it was caught 
by his clothing, and he may have been 
killed away from the machine. At any 
rate, this little upset could not have 
caused his death. It was not an acci- 
dental blow if I know anything at all 
about such things. The man was mur- 
dered !” 

“Of course,” Walsh agreed, with his 
quiet smile. ‘“‘There’s no doubt of it. 
The accident part is merely a ‘frame- 
up. He was killed and put in the 
car which was meant to have been run 
over into the gully. If this stump had 
not caught it we should have had hard 
work telling that 1t was not a genuine 
smash-up. Similar accidents happen 
occasionally, you know, on these hiil 
roads—especially at night.” 

“Certainly. But if things 
planned as you say, why didn’t the mur- 
derer finish his work? He must have 
known that the machine lodged against 
the stump. Why didn’t he push it on 
over the bank?” 


“That’s hard to say. 


were 


It’s a little too 
the game. Maybe he was 
scared—heard somebody coming or 
something. A man, especially a man 
inexperienced in crime, is apt to be- 
come nervous at the last minute. At 
any rate, chance has favored us to the 
extent of letting us know at the very 
beginning what we have to deal with. 
Now, for the why of it. Why was he 
killed? It doesn’t look like a plain case 
His not 


early in 


" rah —_ 
or ro! very. pockets were 
emptied.” 
Doctor 


“How footpads ?” 
“fms 8 a 
lonely spot at night; almost anything 
ght happen here. 
was held up and killed and the thugs 
re trig 


at 
avout 
e suggested. very 
Suppose Stevens 


before 
That 
the money in his pockets. 
for the absence of blood 
Walsh countered quickly. 
time to knock him down 


tened 
ch the 
iccount for 


eT 
But not 


away 
body. 


ney 
would 
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In ine car, 
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outside the machine, and then put him 
back on the seat and start him down 
the hill, there was time to search him. 
That’s logical, isn’t it? No, doctor, ] 
don’t think that this is a case of high- 
waymen, But we're wasting time. 
There’s a trail somewhere—we must 
smell it out, that’s all.” 

When the ambulance had departed 
and the tipped automobile had been 
righted and backed into the road so 
that it could be run to the city, Inspec- 
tor Walsh began an exhaustive search 
of the premises. Nosing through the 
dry grass and underbrush which cov- 
ered the ground on the landward side 
of the highway, he worked his way up 
the hill until he reached the summit 
of the ridge. Here he paused and 
looked around him. To his right, a 
couple of hundred feet away, was the 
grove of live-oaks; to his left, some- 
what nearer at hand, was one cf the 
deep coves which dented the mainland 
on either side of the promontory. Be- 
neath his feet the paved roadway was 
dry and hard as granite. Except for 
the coroner, who was poking about in 
the immediate vicinity of the wreck, 
there was no one in sight. 

The detective crossed the road and 
walked along on the strip of grass be- 
tween it and the cliff for a few yards. 
All at once his eyes brightened and the 
cigar in his mouth oscillated violently. 
Tie had found what he was looking for. 
Over a space of half a dozen feet the 
dry turf had been torn and trampled 
until it lust, 
and near the middle of thi 
area was a darker d 
which had been partially obliterated 
raked di 


was a mass of brownish « 
toasnnind 
tral pied 
there coloration 
though some one had hastily 
over it. Here and ther« 
prints, and at the very edge of the 1 
the detective could make out the 
trail of 


or many minutes he 0d still, cot 


were 


; 


automobile tire 


templating the ground and mentally re- 
constructing what had happened there 
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on the previous night. To his extraor- 
dinarily keen eyes and trained mind the 
story in the dust was almost as plain 
the 


average 


as is a printed page to 
reader. Not a thing escaped him, not 
a single grain of dust or blade of gras 
was overlooked in that penetrating 
scrutiny. 
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Walsh read. ‘Tire trouble. 
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the spare tire eine deflated. He was 
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change, when he struck down. 


There was no struggle. The murderer 
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eople expect results fror 
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ems impossible for you.” 


in that business 


“I’m only human, you know,” Walsi 
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observed, with a little smile. “I can’t 
crack every nut that drops off the trees. 
But I’ll do my best, chief. This isn’t 
the Stroud case—it looks much simpler 
on the face of it, although there’s never 
any telling what will turn up.” 

“You've already discovered a clew, 
then ?” 

“Several. But they’re still rather 
vague.” He went on to tell of his dis- 
coveries on the roadside, while the 
chief listened intently. 

“H’m,” he muttered, rubbing his 
chin, when the detective finished. ‘So 
far, so good. You have the size of his 
shoes and you know that he smokes 
aand-rolled cigarettes made of Latakia 
tobacco. Rather unusual, that. It 
should prove a valuable clew, Jack. 
You say Stevens must have known him, 
too. Humph!’ 

“Ves, it was all written there in the 
dust, chief. The man was with 
Stevens when he stopped to change that 
tire—helped him do it, in fact—then he 
picked up the stone and struck him 
down. You say Stevens left the city 
last night about eight o’clock. Was 
there anybody with him?” 

“Not so far as I have been told. He 
had been stopping at one of the leading 
hotels for a couple of days and he left 
last night to go home. He was alone 
when he got into his car. That much 
is certain. He hadn’t an enemy on 
earth, either, that anybody knows of. 
Er—by the way, he is supposed to have 
had a very valuable ring in his 
session last night—a large ruby, I be- 
lieve. At least, what I learned 
. The ring has been in 


some time, 


pos- 


age 


) 
safe-deposit vault fo 


} } 3 7 

ut he took it out yesterday afternoon. 
If he had i when he was 
re been tolen. 


a 4 1 
ring is the real 


with him 
it must have 
although 
that 


le b isiness, 

Id have 

with him.” 
Inspector 


7B ps 


known 


wed 


1ewed 


Walsh cl 


cigar for a few minutes without saying 
anything. He merely stared at his 
companion unseeingly, thinking hard. 
It was a curious fact that when he 
concentrated on a process of reasoning, 
his eyes seemed to lose a great deal of 
their brightness and grow dim. It was 
as if they had turned inward, probing 
the brain behind them for the thing 
which puzzled it. 

“The motive,” the detective said, at 
last, hal’ to himself. “‘I wonder if this 
ring is the clew I’ve been groping for? 
Looks like it. I: surely looks like it.” 

“Tt does,” the chief nodded grimly. 
“T’ve been thinking that myself. Still, 
the ring may turn up. He may not 
have had it with him, you know.” 

“Of course; but that remains to be 
seen. So far as we know now he had 
it with him last night, and it was not 
in his pockets when we searched the 
body this morning. Stevens has a 
family, | suppose, chief. A wife?” 

“No, she died a few years ago; but 
he has a daughter and a son, Jack. 
30th of ’em grown up.” 

“T see. I think I’ll run over to San 
José first thing in the morning. I may 
learn something there—something 
more about this ring, for instance.” 

“All right,” said Chief Brooks, “the 
case is in your hands, Jack. I'll keep 
an eye open at this end while you're 
gone.” 

When Inspector Walsh reached the 
residence next morning he 
was admitted by a man servant who 
ushered him into the library, but shook 
his head at the visitor’s request. 

“Miss 
he explained, “and Mr. Robert is away. 


Stevens 


Stevens is not receiving, sir,” 
Mr. Henshaw—Mr. Stevens’ nephew— 
will see you, I think, however, sir, if 
you wish.” 
“Certainly,” said the detective. “I'll 
wait.” 
He did 
the servant had not 


left the 


not have to wait long, for 
much more than 
man of about 


room when a 
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thirty stepped through the doorway. 
He was a passably good looking, well 
set up young fellow, with a smooth face 
and thin brown hair. He was inclined 
to stoutness, and he had the soft, sleek 
one who had never exerted him- 
now—natural 


circ s—he 


look of 
lf overmuch. Just 
enough the 
looked a little drawn and haggard. 
“Glad to meet you, inspector,” he 
said, ina flat voice. “I’m Harold Hen- 
shaw, Mr. Stevens’ nephew. Miss 
Stevens will be down in a few moments 
—she is naturally very much upset, but 
she is determined to do everything in 
her power to help. The instant she 
learned that you are connected with the 
decided to see you.” 
‘It’s very good of her,” Walsh re- 
plied. “I have no wish to intrude, and 
"ll be as brief as inerely 
want to ask a fev hich, 
perhaps, l 
she, Mr. Henshaw. For one 
we've heard of ring 
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portant clew 
“You think 

murdered on 

shaw’s eyes brightened a 

voiced the question. 
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there watching them. She was a tall, 
beautiful girl of ycpegpticsy reserved 
and self-possessed to a remarkable de- 
gree, very different from the half 
hysterical person the visitor’s experi- 
ence had prepared him for. Her face 
was pale and wan, and her hand trem- 
bled visibly where it rested on the back 
of a chair; but her manner 

posed, almost calm. Declining 

with a little shake of her he: 

her sad appealing eyes travel 

to the other of the two men wi 

ously inquisitive expression, 

“Tave you discovered anything yet?” 
she asked, her gaze_finally hal 
the detective. 

“We are taking every 
he answered, somewhat indirecth 
little soon as yet for resul 
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frightened look came into her eyes for 


an instant; but she recovered herself 
quickly. After a little hesitation she 
went on. 

“After they had quarreled about it,” 
she explained. ‘‘He—er—dad was op- 
posed to something which Bob meant 
to do, something in which the ring was 
concerned, and they had words about it. 
Bob We did not know that dad 
meant to get the ring. If he had known 
of it Bob would not have gone away 
yesterday.” 

“J don’t wish to seem inquisitive, 
Miss Stevens,” the detective continued, 
when she paused, “but I should like to 
know just what this quarrel was about. 
You will understand, I think, why I 
must know.” 

She nodded listlessly. 

“Of course,” she said, “it is your 
business. It was bound to come out 
sooner or later. But there has been 
some awful, terrible mistake, sir. I 
know there has! Bob never killed 
poor dad. He couldn’t—I know he 
couldn't!’ She clenched her delicate 
hands until the knuckles went white 
and her pointed nails bit into her palms, 
and for a few seconds it seemed as 
though she might break down. But 
there stuff in the girl. She 
succeeded in schooling herself to calm- 
ness, 

Both men waited patiently until she 
was ready to go on. There was a pity- 
ing look in Walsh’s eyes and Henshaw 
fidgeted uneasily, but neither said any- 
thing. : . 


was good 


was of several 


“Their quarrel 
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I final- 
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itinued, in a quieter tone, 
vas caused by the only serious 


ment dad 


up his mind to 


dis- 

and Bob ever had. Bob 

marry and 
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t rday. l 


time. 


ring, please?” 
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h stuck to hi point. 


“It is a large ruby set in diamonds,” 
the girl answered. ‘“‘It is tremendously 
valuable, both intrinsically and because 
of historic associations. We call it the 
‘Queen’s Signet,’ and it has been in our 
family for a great many years. It was 
given to one of dad’s ancestors by 
Queen Elizabeth in return for some 
brave deed, and it has been handed 
down from generation to generation 
since then. It is a tradition in the 
family that the ring must be worn for 
one year immediately after her mar- 
riage by the wife of the eldest son; then 
it must be put away until the next son’s 
marriage, and so on. My mother was 
the last to wear it; since her marriage 
it has been locked up in dad’s keeping.” 

“T see. Very interesting. This ring 
then in the natural course of events 
should have been worn by your 
brother’s wife?” 

“Yes. That was one point upon 
which they couldn’t agree. Dad re- 
fused to turn over the ring, and Bob 
maintained that he had no right to do 
so.” 

Inspector Walsh seemed to ponder 
for a moment, ihen he looked up 
quickly. 

“As I understand it,” he said, “your 
brother had no idea that Mr. Stevens 
meant to take the ring out of the 
vault °” 

“Absolutely none. Neither had I. 
Poor dad had evidently decided to give 


in, and he must h 


ave intended to give 
Bob the ring as a surprise at the very 
last minute.” 

“Did 
know of 


known that 


any one outside your family 


this ring? Could any one 


have your father had it 


with him last night ?” 


Miss Stevens pot 


lered thoughtfully 
before she replied. 
friends 


for a few minut 


‘A few of our most intimate 
knew of » ring and its history,” she 
“but no stranger could 
have done so. Mr. Vardon, the presi- 
dent of the bank, may have known of 


said, fin lly, 
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dad’s intention. He is an old friend, 
and he always has been very much in- 
terested in the ring. He is a collector, 
you know, and more than once he of- 
fered dad his own price for the Signet, 
if he would name it.’ 

" did your father leave 
home, Miss Stevens?” 

“About 
morning—four days ago.” 

“Was he in the habit of 
Francisco alone in his car that way?” 

“Oh, yes, often. Bob or 
I would accompany him, but he drove 
himself a great deal. We all did, in 
fact.” 

“Had he planned to return last night? 
Did you expect him then?’ 

“Yes. But I supposed he 
layed in some way. M 
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o’clock last Tuesday 


ten 
coins Cc. 
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Mr. Henshaw ?” Walsh asked, with an 
interesting look. 
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Inspector Walsh inquired, changing the 
subject abrupily. 

At this decidedly unexpected request 
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meaning look. 
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The detective followed her retreating 
figure with gentle, pitying eyes. “It’s 
hard at times, this business of mine, 
Mr. Henshaw,” he remarked. “Harder, 
perhaps, than many people realize. But 
we have to perform our duty.” 

Henshaw made no comment; h 
ply led the way upstairs to a large bed- 
the second floor. Inspector 
Walsh instantly began to poke through 
closets and drawers in the quick sure 
manner of a man accustomed to such 
At last he paused over a pair of 
which he found in the 
Henshaw eyed him 


measured the 


e sim- 


room on 


tasks. 
brown 
corner of a closet. 


carefully 


shoes 


silently as he } 
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soles of these and jotted down the 


ures in his notebook. 


detective had replaced tl 
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found Chief Brooks waiting for him 
with a broad grin on his face. 

“We've got our man, Jack!” he burst 
out, when the detective entered his 
office. “Picked him up in a downtown 
hotel an hour ago. There are a few 
details still to be checked up, of course, 
but I’m satisfied he’s guilty. No one 
else could have done it. It’s Stevens’ 
son.” 

Inspector Walsh did not seem as sur- 
prised at this news as one might have 
suspected, neither was he at all elated. 
He sat down and looked at the chief 
quietly. 

“So you’ve got him, have you,” he 
remarked. “Well, that saves time, at 
any rate. I was just going to hunt him 
up. Has he confessed ?” 

“Of course not. They seldom do, 
you know. In fact, he protests vio- 
lently at the injustice of his arrest; 
but we have evidence enough to war- 
rant holding him, at least. Why his 
wife—a bride—was actually wearing 
the ring when we picked ’em up.” 

“The devil she was!” This time 
Walsh was shocked and he looked it. 
“Are you sure, chief? Let me see it.” 

He held out his hand for the beau- 
tiful jewel which the other passed to 
him. For several minutes he examined 
it carefully through a magnifying glass. 
Then he slipped both ring and lense 
into his pocket. 

“I'd like to keep this for a little while 
if you don’t mind, chief,” he said. “I 
may need it. It’s started me on a new 
line of thought. This business isn’t 
quite as simple as it looks. I discovered 
several things this morning. Young 
stevens smokes Latakia, for instance, 

a jar of it in his room, and he 
few 
sister admitted as much.” 

“That settles it, then.” Chief Brooks 
tubbed his hands together in a pleased 
fashion. “Gad, Jack! That boy mus 
be a cold-blooded cuss. Just think o 
it. To go and murder his own father 


there’s 


quarreled with his father a days 
ago. His 


t 
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on the very night of his marriage. It 
stirs even me, and I’m pretty well case- 
hardened.” 

“It’s pretty raw all right if, as you 
say, he did it,” Walsh agreed, smiling 
dryly. “But we haven’t proved him 
guilty yet, chief. Not by a jugfull.” 

“But your evidence, Jack, and what 
we've learned here. The ring and the 
tobacco, to say nothing of the quarrel. 
It all looks conclusive to me.” 

“Purely circumstantial, chief; that’s 
all. We mustn’t jump at conclusions, 
you know. I thought my mind was 
made up when I entered this room, but 
I changed it when you mentioned the 
ring. That joint doesn’t dove-tail at 
all. Then there are other things. 
Young Stevens’ shoes, for instance. 
They don’t correspond at all with the 
tracks left by the murderer. As things 
stand now, I’d sooner believe young 
Henshaw guilty, his actions need look- 
ing into, but we mustn’t be too hasty 
there either. We must go slowly for 
a bit, chief. Where is Stevens? I’d 
like to ask him some questions.” 

“In the small detention room down- 
stairs,” Chief Brooks replied, looking 
a little bewildered at the turn things 
were taking. “TI haven’t had them for- 
mally booked yet. I was waiting for 
you on the off chance that something 
else might turn up. Perhaps it’s-just as 
well that I did. Your evidence in re- 
gard to the footprints is in his favor, 
at least.” 

[t was a much excited young man 
whom the two officials found pacing the 
floor when they went down to the de- 
tention room. Sitting in a chair, very 
white and scared looking, and watch- 
ing her youthful husband with terrified 
was the an exceedingly 
pretty girl of twenty. 
turned on 

they opened 


eyes, bride, 


the two 
the 


Stevens 
when 


Robe rt 
men angrily 
door. 

“What 
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here? You say that poor old dad has 
been murdered, and that we—that 
I ” He choked, unable to say an- 
other word. 

Inspector Walsh and Chief Brooks 
sat down. 

“Take a seat and try to calm your- 
self, Mr. Stevens,” the former advised. 
“You are in a rather ticklish position, 
that’s true; but it can do you no pos- 
sible good to fly up in the air. You 
have not been formally booked as yet, 
but I want you to answer a few ques- 
tions. The accusation against you may 
depend a great deal upon what you tell 
me. Please be sensible.” 

Something in the detective’s matter- 
of-fact tone and the look in his eyes 
steadied Stevens like a dash of cold 
water. He paled slightly and sat down 
beside his wife without argument. 

“I’m ready,” he declared, in a 
quieter tone. “Fire away with your 
questions and I'll answer if I can. But 
for Heaven’s sake, man, be brief. 
Marian and I are nearly crazy, and my 
sister must be in a terrible state. Poor 
old dad! To think that we should part 
in anger the last time I saw him.” 

“You admit quarreling with your 
father, then?” 

“Certainly, Ido. Why not? 
can’t agree on everything, and dad and 
I never could do so about Marian. 
Heaven knows why. Dad was the 
most reasonable man alive in most mat- 
ters, but he never would consent to 
my marriage. That’s why we took 
things into our own hands. [ven then, 
I was sure that he had come round 
at the very last. Sending Molly the 
ring as he did looked like forgiveness. 
I was just making up my mind to tele- 
phone him when I read of the—his 
death, and then before I could get my 
bearings I was arrested. We'd 
down the bay, you see, and we didn’t 
get hold of a paper until a few hours 
ago.” 

“You say your father sent you the 
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ring,” Walsh went on. “How and 
where? How did you know he sent 
it?” 

“By the address on the package, of 
course. There was no name given, but 
[ should know dad’s handwriting by 
this time. It was brought to us at our 
hotel—the Mercedes—by special mes- 
senger while we were out. At least, 
that is what the clerk said. Why— 
what a 

His last words came in a surprised 
tone as Inspector Walsh sprang ‘to his 
feet and turned excitedly to Chief 
Brooks. 

“T must leave here at once,” the de- 
tective announced. “I think I’ve got 
it, chief. I’m sure I’ve got it! The 
ring turning up as it has puzzled me 
for a bit, but I believe I’ve solved it. 
Keep these two young people right 
here until I come back. I won't be 
gone long.” Before the chief could 
voice the protest on his lips, he left 
the room. 

Ten minutes later Inspector Walsh 
walked into one of the city’s largest 
jewelry stores. 

“Tell me what this ring is worth, 
please,’ he requested, handing 
“Queen’s Signet” across the counter, 

Screwing a glass into one eye, the ex- 
pert stepped to a window and 
tinized the stones carefully. Then he 
looked up and smiled. “Very clever 
imitation,” he said. “Looks like Marco 
Valleni’s work—he’s very good at that 
sort of thing. This ring is worth about 
two hundred dollars. If the stones 
were real it would be almost priceless.” 

‘rom the jewelry store the detective 
hurried to the Hotel Mercedes where 
he talked with the manager and one 
of the clerks for a few minutes before 
he glanced over the register. When he 
left the hotel he went to a messenger 
station in the financial district, 
remaining there several minutes. Then 
he proceeded downtown to Valleni’s 
jewelry and curio shop. From there 
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he took a street car out to the residen- 
tial section and entered one of the city’s 
most exclusive apartment houses. 
Here, after considerable parley with a 
uniformed attendant, during which he 
was obliged to show his police badge, he 
was admitted into an apartment on the 
third floor. 

Half an hour later Inspector Walsh 
walked into Chief Brooks’ private of- 
fice and sat down. 

“You can set young Stevens and his 
wife at liberty, chief, whenever you 
wish,” he opened up. “They’re not 
guilty.” 

“What! Not guilty? Jack, you’re 
crazy!” The chief almost jumped out 
of his chair. 

“Oh, no, I’m not. Never was more 
sane in my life,’ the detective smiled. 
“It’s truth I’m telling you, chief. My 
case is complete. The boy is inno- 
cent,” 

“But the evidence, man. All your 
discoveries, and the stolen ring in their 
possession. It all points to Stevens.” 

“Maybe,” Walsh vouchsafed, “but it 
can be explained. The murderer evi- 
dently knew of the boy’s quarrel with 
his father and he planned accordingly. 
He left cigarette stubs lying 
around on purpose. It was a clever 
little touch, but it wasn’t enough. He 
forgot about the footprints, and he did 
not guess 


those 


g that Stevens had already ar- 
inged for the delivery of the ring to 
m’s wife. It’s all as plain as print 
n you know the facts.” 
facts!” Brooks 
are the facts? Who 
an, then, Henshaw ?” 
shook his head, 
“At one time I suspected 
) , but he’s innocent. 
’s another man, chief, an intimate 
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stolen last night at all—it was stolen 
nearly a year ago.” 

“What!” Chief Brooks stared at the 
speaker incredulously, “For Heaven’s 
sake, what do you mean, Jack?” 

“Just what I say, chief. The ring 
I have here is not the ‘Queen’s Signet’ 
at all; it is merely a clever copy of 
it, which. was made by Marco Valleni 
for one of his customers almost a year 
ago. It must have been substituted for 
the original at about that time, and if 
Robert Stevens had not got married the 
forgery might never have been discov- 
ered. Nobody wore the ring, you see, 
and Valleni is noted for his clever imi- 
tations. Still, there was a chance that 
somebody would discover the trick 
after the ring was brought out into day- 
light, and when he found that Stevens 
positively would not sell it, the thief 
decided on murder to cover his crime. 
He planned well, too. If he had found 
the counterfeit on Stevens’ body, as he 
expected, he could have destroyed it, 
and we might never have connected him 
with the murder. But Stevens had al- 
ready disposed of the ring. The boy’s 
story is true, chief. I’ve covered all 
the ground, and his words are backed 
He got the ring 
just as he said he did.” 

“Well, I'll take your word for that, 
of course,” said Chief “But 
tell me the rest. Who is guilty?” 

“Donald Vardon,” the detective an- 
swered quietly, “Donald Vardon, presi- 
sullion Valley Bank, where 
deposit vault is lo- 


up at every corner. 
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dent of the 
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ments tally exactly with those of the 
footprints on the scene of the crime. 
Also Vardon is the man who employed 
Valleni to copy the ring.” 

“But why; why? Vardon is a mil- 
lionaire several times over, Jack. He 
could have bought a : 

“He tried to, chief, but Stevens 
would not sell. Miss Stevens told me 
that this morning. He is a collector 
of old jewels, you know—a crank on 
the subject. It gets to be a kind of 
mania with some men: it must have 
done so in this case. When he found 
he could not buy the ring he stole it, 
using a duplicate key to Stevens’ vault, 
I suppose, and had a copy made which 
he put back in the vault. When he 
heard that Robert meant to marry he 
became fearful of discovery and tried 
to cover his tracks by murder. He’s 
guilty, chief.” 

Brooks nodded grimly. “Looks like 
it,” he acknowledged, getting out of his 
chair. “At any rate, we'll soon find 
out. Come on.” 

Donald Vardon was seated at his 
desk when the two officials entered his 
office. He was a lean, dry looking man, 
with a grim mouth and a cold piercing 
eye, which he turned on his visitors 
shrewdly. If he was surprised or 
alarmed at their appearance he did not 
show it. 

“Well, what can I do for you?” he 
inquired, when the door closed. 

“We should like to know what you 
have done with Henry Stevens’ ring, 
the ‘Queen’s Signet,’ for one thing,” In- 
spector Walsh answered, coming di- 
rectly to the heart of the matter. 

The banker did not even wink. His 
face did not change its expression in 
the least, in spite of the fact that the 
question must have fallen upon his ears 
like an explosion. For an instant all 


three were silent. 
“Really, gentlemen,” Vardon said, at 


last, and there was just the hint of a 
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sneer at the corners of his mouth, “if 
this visit of yours is meant as a joke 
I must ask you to withdraw. My time 
is valuable.” 

“Not so valuable but that you will 
listen to what I have to say,”’ Walsh re- 
turned, still sure of himself. “Don't 
think that you can bluff us, Mr. Var- 
don, just because you happen to be a 
very rich man, JI visited your apart- 
ments an hour ago and I measured 
your shoes. You left something beside 
cigarette stubs there on the highway, 
you know.” 

Vardon’s eye-lids flickered a little at 
this, but that was all. His self-control 
vas wonderful under the circum- 
stances. Unseen by his visitors, his 
right hand, hidden by the top of the 
desk, slowly crept toward a_ vest 
pocket. 

“That’s not all either,” the detective 
continued, when he saw that the banker 
meant to keep silent. “I have seen 
Valleni and I know all about the dupli- 
cate ring. We know everything. You 
might as well confess. It will make 
things easier all around.” 

Vardon raised his right hand and 
fumbled at his lips for an instant. He 
was in the act of withdrawing it, when 
Inspector Walsh sprang to his feet with 
a little outcry. The banker waved him 
back with a grim smile. 

“You're too late,” he said. 
visit was unexpected, but I was not 
unprepared, you see. I shall be dead 
in a very few minutes. It is a very 
powerful poison. Yes, I killed Henry 
Stevens. I had to in order to cover 
the theft of the ring which I took from 
his vault some months ago. You will 
find it in the jewel safe at my 
ment. I thought I had covered my 
trail pretty thoroughly, gentlemen, 
but——” 

His face flushed anc 
ib For an instan 
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across his desk and 
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“The Protector of Kings,” 
XAVIER PAOLI 


OR twenty-five years a dapper 

little Frenchman was the spe- 

cial protector of royalties vis- 

iting France. He was se- 
lected because of a cleverness and a pre- 
science which marked him out for spe- 
cial detective work, and also because he 
possessed the “grand manner” which 
enabled him to mix with the great ones 
of the earth without in any way com- 
promising himself. 

He could sink the detective in the 
private gentleman, and he could take 
extraordinary, even sensational pre- 
cautions for the safety of some threat- 
ened monarch, and yet leave the latter 
quite unconscious of the close surveil- 
lance to which he was subjected. 

Such is Xavier Paoli, now living in 
honorable retirement. Like the great 
Napoleon, his forebears came from 
Corsica and settled in France, and 
Xavier Paoli’s eminence and fame dated 
from the time when he was attached 
to the Paris detective service and sent 
to look after royalty. 

Paris has been aptly described as the 
“Paradise of Princes,” but its very pop- 
ularity with royalty has entailed a se- 
vere strain upon the resources of the 
police. Kings and queens have so many 
dangers to face that they have to be 
protected day and night, and, as Paoli 
found, when they object to being 
Watched, the task of the detective is all 
the more difficult. 

A great roy alty 


¢ 
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comes to Paris in- 


cognito, and within twenty-four hours 
the population of the anarchist quarter 
is doubled. The police are bound to 
draw their own conclusions, but in most 
cases the monarch in question will re- 
pudiate the suggestion that his life is 
being aimed at. It is always some other 
king who is threatened, and the warned 
one will get irritable, and tell the police 
that he has come to Paris to enjoy him- 
self and not to be worried. 

That was why Paoli’s department 
was created. While another chief de- 
tective took in hand the task of round- 
ing up the anarchists and other 
suspects, Paoli joined the royal party, 
and by his magic personality made 
every one forget that he was a detective. 
In due course he came to be regarded as 
an old and honored guest. When a king 
had met him once he was anxious to 
have his company again. That is a 
great tribute to the tact of a man who 
represented a republic among anti-re- 
publicans, 

Of all his royal charges King Ed- 
ward gave Paoli the least trouble. His 
late majesty was really too popular to 
be on the list of those reserved for as- 
sassination. At the same time, Paoli 
could not afford to leave anything to 
chance, for there are always lunatics 
who aspire to linking their names with 
that of a great monarch by murdering 
him, 

Everywhere King Edward went in 
France Paoli went with him as the per- 
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son appointed by the republic to ensure 
his safety. In a thousand different 
ways the zealous detective served the 
king without letting him know it. Never 
did an officer efface himself so com- 
pletely. 

There was one occasion when a visit 
King Edward proposed to pay to Paris 
threatened awkward consequences. He 
was to arrive in the French capital on 
the first of May; when a demonstra- 
tion was to be held against all forms 
of government other than republican. 
It is an annual affair, held on Labor 
Day, but the government, nervous lest 
the bombastic, threatening, if scarcely 
serious, speeches made should influence 
some weak-minded person into attempt- 
ing to assault the king, sent a polite mes- 
sage to his majesty advising him not 
to reach Paris before the second of 
May. 

King Edward, however, merely 
laughed at the intimation, and pro- 
ceeded on his way. It was then that 
Paoli was commissioned to meet him at 
the frontier station of Pontarlier and 
explain the situation. The detective 
was an unofficial ambassador of the 
republic. 

“T hear you don’t want me in Paris, 
King Edward said with a laugh. 

“We want you, sire,” said the de- 
tective earnestly, “but we think that if 
you arrive on Labor Day you may be 
the object of a disagreeable demon- 
That is our reason for sug- 


gesting a postponement.” 


” 


stration. 


“Nonsense,” answered the king, who 
treated Paoli with the familiarity of an 


old acquaintance. “I know your coun- 


trymen better than you do, my friend. 


The men will 
and I don’t bla 
be too busy with 
I think you'll find the only 
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in Paris 


enjoy their outing, 
for it. They'll 
picnic to bother 
people 


likely to cause me any trouble 


me them 
their 


me. 
are the journalists.” 
His majesty proved right in every 
particular, Frenchmen and women had 
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learned to like and respect King Ed- 
ward. In their opinion he was the 
ideal monarch, one ruling in the inter- 
ests of the people. That was why they 
did not give him the slightest cause for 
worry. 

With the pressmen it was different, 
They naturally enough wanted all the 
information—and as personal as possi- 
ble—about the monarch who had earned 
the title of the King of Paris. They 
gave him no peace. Wherever the king 
went a score of journalists trooped 
after him, until they became, however 
polite they might be, an intolerable 
nuisance, 

Paoli tried tricks and threats, and 
they laughed at him. They all repre- 
sented papers which had millions of 
readers, who wished to read about the 
king, and about him only, and if any 
one of them missed an event, no matter 
how unimportant, the paper would suf- 
fer severely. 

Finally the diplomatic detective tried 
bribery. He offered to supply the jour- 
nalists with a daily account of his 
majesty’s movements if they would 
keep away from the vicinity of the king. 
The offer was accepted, and King Ed- 
ward able to move with 
greater freedom. 

Most of Paoli’s time when engaged in 
personal service on the late king was 
spent in seeing that in small things his 
majesty was not annoyed, but now and 
then he failed to remember that the 
king’s sense of humor was strong. 


was about 


On one occasion King Edward had a 
reserved at a Parisian theater in 
order to witness the first performance 


box 


of a new play entitled “Le Roi” (“The 
ynarchs, 
go Ed- 


scenes a 


King”). It was a satire on m« 
and there was a reference to Ki 
ward in it, while in one of the 
photograph of his t 


sty was dis- 
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stage. 
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they were thrown into a flutter, and 
hastened in consultation with Paoli to 
revise the play. The reference to Ed- 
ward VII. was struck out, although it 
was quite a harmless jest—indeed, it 
could be styled a compliment—and the 
photograph was removed and another 
substituted for it. 

In some way King Edward heard of 
the hasty censoring of the play which 
he was anxious to see, and he gave or- 
ders at once that it must be acted as 
though he was not present. He would 
have none ef the censorship, and as a 
result the king saw the play, laughed at 
the reference to himself, and did not 
object to the photograph on the table in 
the scene where a drawing-room was 
shown. 

As with all his clients, Paoli was very 
successful with King Edward. Had 
he not been, the detective and monarch 
might have known more exciting, if 
less pleasant, sojourns together in 
France. The former eliminated all 
danger, and the latter enjoyed security 
and freedom, a rare experience for a 
king, even in the twentieth century. 

King Edward and the ex-czar of 
Russia can be said to be the extremes 
of M. Paoli’s experiences. One meant 
a comparatively easy time; the other 
meant sleepless nights and much per- 
turbation of spirits, for if the British 
monarch could move about freely in 
France it was otherwise with the em- 
peror of all the Russias. 

Russian and other anarchists are most 
dangerous when plotting against the 
czar, and when they are egged on by 
the unscrupulous emissaries of rival 
nations, the task of the detective force 
becomes more difficult, and delicate. 

There was one visit of the czar and 
‘zarina to France that must have added 
many gray hairs to Xavier Paoli’s head. 
It was at a time when France and Rus- 
Sia were bringing to fruition the polliti- 


id con- 


cal and economic alliance thev h: 


tracted a few years previously. 
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Monsieur Paoli was given the special 
charge of the czarina, and his duties 
were not rendered lighter by the knowl- 
edge that her majesty and her husband 
were in mortal terror of the anarchists. 
They had received hundreds of threat- 
ening letters warning them against the 
visit. 

In the circumstances Paoli had the 
most worrying time of his life. The 
Russian royalties were to stay at the 
Palace at Compiegne, and, as it was in 
a state of disrepair, several hundred 
workmen had to be engaged to get it 
ready for the august visitors. 

The French police, under the direc- 
tion of Paoli and the other chiefs, per- 
sonally examined every workman and 
found out all about him before he was 
allowed to enter the building. 

But these precautions were not 
enough for the detectives belonging to 
the Russian Secret Police. They con- 
sidered that everybody likely to be 
brought in contact with the czar and 
ezarina should be kept in a state of 
semi-imprisonment. This was rejected 
by Paoli, who knew the difference be- 
tween Russia and France in the matter 
of Nihilism. But every possible pre- 
caution was taken, and Paoli even had 
the Russian police in France shadowed! 

As all the world knows, the visit was 
a great success. No untoward incident 
occurred during their majesties’ stay, 
and for his part, Paoli, though he sel- 
dom let the czarina out of sight, per- 
formed his duties so well that she was 
never in any danger, and never realized 
that the good-looking, well-dressed gen- 
tleman was the celebrated “protector of 
kings.” 

The most amusing incident of the 
visit was when Nicholas II., left alone 
in his carriage in a Paris street, heard 
a shrill voice exclaim: 

“How’s 

Recovering from his surprise, his 


the empress?’ 


majesty glanced down in the direction 
from which the voice had come, and he 
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saw a small boy, poorly dressed, with 
a merry laugh in his eyes. 

“Thank you,” said the czar, with a 
smile, “I am pleased to say the em- 
press is quite well.” 

The next moment the boy was run- 
ning as fast as he could, evidently un- 
der the impression that if he was cap- 
tured he would be beheaded. 

In the story of his life M. Paoli tells 
how the Spanish royal family expected 
that King Alfonso would marry Prin- 
cess Patricia of Connaught, but the 
youthful monarch was determined to 
marry the girl of his own choice, what- 
ever her nationality, The German em- 
peror was desperately anxious for the 
Spanish king to wed a Teutonic prin- 
cess, and the Austrians were equally 
desirous to see him contract a matri- 
monial alliance with their royal house. 

The meeting between King Alfonso 
and Princess Ena of Battenberg, oc- 
curred quite by chance at a ball given 
at Buckingham Palace by King Ed- 
ward. Her name had never been cou- 
pled with the Spanish king’s. 

The visiting monarch’s attention was 
held by the spectacle of a pretty, vi- 
vacious girl who was enjoying herself 
thoroughly, and at the first opportunity 
he asked a friend to find out who she 
was. An introduction followed as a 
matter of course, and the young couple 
got on together amazingly well. 

On his return to Spain the king or- 
dered a new yacht, which he christened 
Princess... It was easy to guess the 
letters indicated by the dots. 

Xavier Paoli came into the 
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siderable trouble and danger, not only 
from enemies of the dynasty anxious to 
stultify it, but also from the jealous in- 
trigues of disappointed reigning houses, 

Paoli was the embodiment of the po- 
lite man of the world, never exhibiting 
the slightest nervousness, enjoying the 
hundred and one entertainments whick 
his royal friends organized, and yet 
never relaxing his keen vigilance, but 
working through the night to defeat the 
plans of the anarchists. 

Perhaps in the whole history of royal 
courtships not one has been conducted 
with more publicity than that accorded 
King Alfonso’s, Every movement was 
telegraphed throughout the world, and 
every newspaper had its own barometer 
of affection, which went down and up 
as the reports from Biarritz and else- 
where recorded the daily meetings of 
the lovers. 

The king must have realized that it 
was inevitable, for he entered into the 
spirit of the whole affair with a gusto 
which won him a popularity he has 
never lost. 

3ut the whirlwind motor car drives, 
the unconventional luncheon parties in 
wayside inns and_railway stations, the 
undisguised mingling with all sorts and 
conditions of men, women, and children, 
while in themselves evidence of King 
Alfonso’s humanness, did not add to 
Paoli’s peace of mind. 

There were, of course, scores of de- 
tectives on the watch, but none of them 
could go where Paoli went, and even if 
they had permission they could not 
avail » could 


keep up with a royal motor car driven 


themselves of it, for wh 


at sixty miles an hour through a country 
which the did not h 
chance of investigating first? 

The 


tective had was that if the 
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blown up he would share his f 

The day came at last when the ki 
and his future bride had to part 
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duct the princess to Paris. After taking 
farewell of Princess Ena the king 
turned to Paoli and said: 

“You're a lucky man, monsieur. I'd 
give all I have to be in your place.” 

When Princess: Ena left England to 
be married at Madrid the famous de- 
tective met her at Calais and journeyed 
with her to the Spanish capital. It was 
only to be expected that she should be 
sad at the thought of leaving her own 
country never to return to it again as 
an English princess. She did not sleep 
at all the night before her wedding, but 
when King Alfonso met her at the 
railway station at [run she was never- 
theless the rosy-cheeked girl with whom 
he had fallen in love. 

Paoli occupied a prominent position 
at the wedding. His duty was at an 
end now, for the protection of the roval 
pair was privilege of the Spanish 
police. 

When the an e 


sound of xplosion 


rea eo his ears he started to his feet 


and rushed toward the 
the ae roar had 
of sheer force he got within 
paces of the king and his bride. 

He was completély overcome with 
emotion when he realized that they had 
both escaped unhurt—unhurt physi- 
cally, that is—for the Queen of Spain 
has never forgotten that terrible ex- 
perience on her wedding day. 

Of all his royal clients Paoli 
have found the late Empress Elizab “rs 
of Austria the most trying, althougl 
s the kindest-hea: 
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poor and help them. Yet she was mur- 
dered. 

During one of her 
to France she told Paoli, 
tendance, that she was going to drive 
out to see some famous ruins, the way 
to which was along a twisting road lined 
with trees. 

The moment he heard her decision 
the detective began to discredit the 
fame of the old castle, citing stories of 
its bogus character, and winding up by 
advising a visit to a more famous spot 
in the neighborhood, but in the opposite 
direction to the 

The empress was 
changed her plans. all probability 
she was in one of her dreamy moods 
when she was conducted to the de- 
molished old abbey. Otherwise she 
must have discovered and commented 
upon its commonplace history, and 
Monsieur i mi have been cen- 
sured for |] ad advice. But she 
passed no remark, and the detective was 
real reason for 
1e abandonment 


numerous visits 
who was in at- 


ruins. 


impressed and 


not compelic to give hi 

so urgently 

of her pa j 
The reason was that he 


rous 
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had dis- 
covered th anarchist, 
anticipating the empress’ visit to the 
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for her th etective would 
have worried al lady by bluntly 
disclosing the f: [ the case. Xavier 
Paoli, the most diplomatic of detectives 
id the result was 
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movements must be restricted. I think 
you should not take walks unattended.” 

They were at Cap Martin, and there 
was a gang of Italian laborers working 
on the improvements in the Mentone 
Road. Some of these workmen, it was 
rumored, had expressed their hatred of 
the reigning families of Europe. Con- 
sequently Paoli was extremely nervous. 

“T refuse to believe any one would 
hurt me,” said the empress, with a 
touch of hauteur, and off she went for 
her walk. 

But the detective had already taken 
precautions, and when the empress re- 
turned triumphantly to tell him that 
she had not only seen the laborers at 
work but had actually spoken to one 
of them, Paoli was the perfection of 
politeness and subdued congratulation. 

He might have told her majesty that 
the man she had conversed with and 
to whom she had given a present of 
money was one of his own stafi, a Cor- 
sican detective, but, with his exquisite 
tact, he “forgot.” 

Some time afterward the lady-in- 
waiting to the empress wrote to Paoli 
informing him that her majesty in- 
tended to pay another visit to France, 
and inviting him to see her at Geneva 
before she left for Caux. 

Paoli obeyed the summons, and took 
train to the famous Swiss resort, quite 
unconscious of the tragedy which was 
being enacted there. On his arrival he 
found the railway station in a turmoil, 
and when he made inquiries he was told 
that the Empress Elizabeth had been 


assassinated that afternoon as she was 


about to step on board the steamer fo1 


Unable and unwilli: 
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he went to the cell where the assassin 
was confined, but here he merely met 
with contempt and boastings. 

“I wanted to make an example,” he 
said with a laugh. “It did not matter 
to me who my victim was, so long as it 
was a king or a queen. I am satis- 
fied. Do with me what you like.” 

Another royal client was the King 
of Cambodia, a colored monarch, who 
astonished France when he paid a 
friendly visit to the republic twelve 
years ago. It was a quaint idea to at- 
tach Paoli to his suite as the official de- 
tective, for there could not have been 
two greater contrasts than the dapper, 
almost dandified, perfect French gen- 
tleman, all politeness and good humor, 
and the black monarch of uncertain 
temper, whose grotesque costume was 
a nightmare in ragtime. But Paoli had 
to take care of him, and, when occasion 
arose, to instruct in little matters of eti- 
quette, 

The King of Cambodia was most 
willing to learn, and he brought with 
him to France a massive smile, which 
defied gravity. With the great de- 
tective on all occasions near him, his 
majesty, remembering Paoli’s lessons in 
politeness, both in example and precept, 
shook hands with the coachmen and 
footmen with whom he came in contact. 

Whenever he entered a shop he in- 
sisted upon going through the same 
ceremony with every 
and he kissed the daughter of the 


hall porter at the Colonial Offic 


member of the 


staff, 
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throwing his money about, and he was 
particularly susceptible to flattery. The 
detective must have saved him thou- 
sands of dollars by intervening when 
the king wished to prove his generosity. 

On the deck of the steamer at Mar- 
seilles which was to convey the king 
and his back to Cambodia, the 
monarch and the detective said good-by. 
Paoli was turning round to descend the 
gangway when a parcel was thrust into 
his hands by his majesty himself. “This 
is for you,” he said, with a friendly 
smile, 

An hour later the detective opened 
the parcel and found that it contained 
the resplendent breeches of the King 
of Cambodia! 

The King and Queen of Italy, the 

King of the Belgians, the Queen 
nd, the late King of Greece— 
indeed, practically every European 
royalty has at one time or another been 
in the care of Xavier Paoli. 
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and every time this happened the Per- 
sian monarch instantly retired from the 
game in the sulks. It was not etiquette 
for the “King of Kings” to be beaten, 
and quite apart from the etiquette, he 
did not like it. 

Paoli possesses one of the most nota- 
ble collection of royal presents it has 
been the lot of one man to receive. 
There is not a reigning house unrep- 
resented, 

Queen Victoria, Edward, and 
King George confirmed their personal 
thanks by valuable momentoes. Queen 
Victoria was a great admirer of the 
courtly Frenchman, who acted as her 
faithful “shadow” during many visits 
to France. Her gifts occupy a promi- 
nent place in M. Paoli’s collection. 

And with the presents he has kept 
scores begs letters, for it was 
part of his duty to examine the 
ous appeals n his royal patrons 
by unknown correspondents. 

These letters exhibit a wonderful va- 
riety of temperament and resource, and 
not a _— art, but it was very seldom, 
indeed, they succeeded in imposing upon 
the detective, whose knowedge of hu- 
man nature is not less efficient because 
he passed years in an at- 


mosphere of courts 
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HE greed of the human 
heart!” Mr. Amos. Clack- 
worthy, confidence man de 
luxe, sighed as he laid down 

his newspaper, which was folded to the 

want ad pages. He had been for some 
time engrossed in an analytical perusal 
of the “Business Chances” column. 
James Early, whose record at police 
headquarters credited him with the 
alias of “The Early Bird,” was stand- 
ing at the window of Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s Sheridan Road apartment, 
gazing glumly at the stream of traffic 
that flowed past usual Sunday 
afternoon flood. arly Bird was a 


in its 
The E 
lost soul during those times when there 
Mr. Clackworthy’s nefari- 


was none of 
ous schemes under way to occupy his 
mind and to keep 4's wits shi 
The Early Bird wheeled 

‘“ 


and pointed an accusing finger at 


irpened. 


suddenly 
the 
long rows of sectional bo« es which 
ie library. 

“cD 1 ' 


yy? 1 , 
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nut; 


“What do I care about them gin 
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[ want some action, and some kale. 


Mr. Clackworthy smiled. 

“IT am glad to inform you,” he said 
with a chuckle, “that your surplus 
energy is about to be directed to a 
useful purpose. You are about to be- 
come a settled, poor, but honest busi- 
ness man.” 

The Early Bird’s faded blue eyes 
were kindled with the light of hope. 

“Slip me the dope,” he demanded. 
“You mean——” 

“Just what I 
Clackworthy. “I 
you up in the tire-repairing business.” 

Early plumped himself into a chair 
across the table and planted his elbows 
in front of him. 

“Slip me the layout,” he begged 
eagerly, not fooled by Mr. 
worthy’s joke; but Mr. Clackworthy en- 
joyed keeping James on the rack of im- 
y his devious path of verbal 
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have decided to set 


( lack- 
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band about some poor mutt’s roll of 
yellow boys. Ain’t it th’ truth!” 

And James also sighed over man’s 
veakness for that which glitters 
6 bser 
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the pains to gather some facts con- 
cerning Mr. Stromberg. I learn that 
the man 1 utrageot ly, inexcusably 
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than 
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Like all long-haired inventors, he has 
the world by the tail—if he had a 
financial derrick to spin it around his 
head for him. So——” 

“You bought his junk and are going 
to unload this—this 

“Air bag,’ supplied Mr. 
worthy. 

“Enis 


Clack- 


bag of air,” misquoted The 
Early Bird with an appreciative grin 
at his own humor. “You're going to 
unload this bag of air onto this Strom- 
berg gink.” 

“James, there are times when you 
tempt me to believe that your cerebrum 
really does possess a convolution or so. 
To-morrow you don the greasy overalls 
of the toiler and become a poor but 
honest tire repairer. Mr. Barker, the 
erstwhile owner of the shop, will re- 
main with you a few days to give you 
some primer lessons in the gentle art 
of vulcanizing.” 

In justice to Mr. Clackworthy it 
must be stated that he had told 
The Early Bird the whole of the story. 
In fact he had purchased the tire-repair 
shop purely as a matter of spontaneous 
benevolence and the idea of capitaliz- 
ing his charitable deed had been an 
afterthought. Mr. Clackworthy was 
rushing toward the Cubs park, and in 
his pocket reposed a choice grand-stand 
seat to the world’s series that many an 
ardent fan would have traded a goodly 
portion of his cellar stock for, when a 
front tire came out a bad second in its 
contact with a broken milk bottle. 

Mr. Clackworthy, ignorant 
that Dame Fortune yly engi- 
neered this aggravating mishap, glanced 
to his empty ti re Tack and heaped 
trenchant is own 
» ee ai 
which announce: 
painted lettering 
REBUILT 
DONE.” 

Steering his car 
Clackworthy entered the 


not 
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was located on one of those decaying 
side streets which jut off from the main 
artery of traffic. The shop, like the 
street, was dirty, forlorn and hopeless, 
Scraps of rubber littered the floor, and 
the corners were piled with pneumatic 
castoffs. 

A man, as unkempt as his shop, was 
standing in the doorway of a partition, 
talking to some one on the other side, 
whence there came the smell of boil- 
ing coffee. Evidently he lived in the 
rear of the place. 

“No, Grace, it ain’t no use,” he was 
saying in a tired, dull voice. “I’m 
through trying. Nobody will buy my 
patent. I’ve put into it every cent 
we can rake and scrape; we’ve gone 
without food and without clothes. I 
know it'll do what I claim but I haven't 
the front to approach the big men. 
Look at me. 

“Don’t you give up yet a while, 
Tom,” answered a frail, 
from the other side of the pai 

“Don’t you get discouraged.” 

“Don’t get discouraged! And you 
laying here dying by inches because I 
haven’t got the money 
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cell of a room where they ate and 
slept? The woman lay on the cheap 
iron bed. Her eyes, beautiful even in 
their setting of hollow cheeks and pain- 
furrowed Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s hundred-dollar top-coat, his 


brow, eyed 


] 


ten-dollar 
shoes and two dollars worth of fresh 


gloves, his twenty-five dollar 


tonsorial art, with delirious hope 

A Hottentot 
pedia Britannica 
Roman Empire as 
Clackworthy’s ignorance of the tire in 
dustry, but he eyed the tire repairer’s 
contrivance thoughtfully and nodded at 
the man’s eloquent flow of technical 


possesses an Encyclo- 
knowledge of the 


compared with Mr. 


phrases. 


“Well,” he said finally, “I am un- 


able to pass expert opinion, but your 
invention, I would say, possesses possi- 
bilities. I'll give you five thousand dol 
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You could feed a guy the hop for a 
week and you couldn’t coax the tail 
off a buffalo nickle in this joint. It’s 
the mahogany stuff that gets ’em— 
somethin’ that makes a noise like real 
dough.” 

Mr. Clackworthy dusted off the seat 
of a broken chair, sat down carefully to 
test its stability, lighted a perfecto and 
smiled tolerantly. 

“My dear James, it really would 
seem that in time you could grasp some 
of the natural rudiments of psychology. 
You forget that we are not dealing with 
some bucolic fledgling to whom every 
ilk hat is a millionaire, and 
hinan- 


man with a 
a suite of offices a guarantee of 
cial solidity. 

“The man with whom we are to deal 
is a commercial vulture, feeding 
and the desperation of 


need the 


the poverty 
genius. The greater 
harder his terms 
profit. Why, man, if you had on a 
pair of silk he would clap his 
hand on hi: from 


a conscience-stricken trust mag 


their 
and the Jarger hi 
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ate from a congressional inquiry. To 
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provingly at the door to room 1227, 
where neat letters announced: 


UNIVERSAL TIRE CO., 
Cc. S. DEPLER, 
Western Manager. 


Mr. Clackworthy let himself in with 
a key and glanced about with a satisfied 
nod. Here was the luxury that The 
Early Bird had longed for. A _ rich 
imported rug and the plain, massive 
furniture left no doubt that the Uni- 
versal Tire Co. was a concern of high 
standing. Nor was there any doubt, 
as any authentic volume of “\Vho’s 
Who and What He’s Got” would have 
informed you. The Universal 7 
was a firm of high repute and great 
magnitude, whose name Mr. Clack- 
worthy had conveniently borrowed for 
a few days and, as they had no Western 
office, Mr. Clackworthy kindly supplied 
it for them. 

On the walls were large photographs 
of the Universal’s factory, 
table lay a collection of tires 
of tires, showing how won- 
derfully they were built. 

There was a 
right, marked “Private,” also adorned 
with factory photographs and sample 
of the tire-maker’s art. 
had done well 

Hardly had Mr. Clackwo 
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the Georgia suilding, lovingly passing 
a folded cigarette paper through the 
prongs of a diamond ring, rich in carats 
and purity. The stone did not need 
cleaning; it was merely a preoccupied 
habit of Mr. Stromberg’s. He was a 
fat, short man, with a pair of shrewd 
green little eyes that were forever dart- 
ing about as though he feared that he 
might overlook something. 
ile was waiting for Engle, his secre- 
tary, to bring in the morning mail, or 
rather that part of it that he did not 
throw into the basket. Mr, 
Stromberg’s mail was heavy for his bait 
to struggling hooked many 
a nut. There were rough sketches of 
aérial liners with the inform that 
the inventors could perfect these mar- 
vels to travel through the ether zones 
if they but had ten thousand dollars 
or so to work with, potato peclers, 
patent tenders, and a_ hundred 
what-nots that made the mai! carrier 
sigh with relief after his trip to the 
ninth floor. 
the time Mr. 
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and drawings I am sure that I can convince 
you that when the remainder of the work is 
done, my air bag will do what I claim, 


It was signed “Richard Slater.” 

Now Mr. Stromberg was prejudiced 
in favor of any device within the realm 
of the automobile industry because he 
had, a short time before, realized a 
neat sum from a process for the reju- 
venation of tires, so he put down the 
address in his notebook, closed his desk 
and made his way to the elevator with 
short, ponderous steps. 

“T’ve got a hunch that this is going 
to be a good thing,” he ruminated as 
he climbed into a taxicab. 

When Mr. Stromberg stepped into 
the tire-repairing shop, his little green 
eyes sparkled. Here, indeed, was the 
hopelessness upon which his bank ac- 
count had waxed fat. 

rhe Early Bird, three days unshaven 
and sullen, pottered aimlessly about the 
Nor his sullenness 
feigned; a lot of it was genuine, for 
he hated this hole and its filthy junk, 
hated the dirt 


piace, was all of 


grimy overalls and the 
that itched on his hand 
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Mr. Stromberg was not particularly 
versed in the technicalities of tire mak- 
ing; but he knew enough of it for the 
thing to seem very plausible, but it 
was a part of his business to hide any 
enthusiasm that he might feel. He de- 
cided that he would tie it up for a few 
days at a minimum expense until he 
could get more expert advice about it. 

“Your device is still in the formative 
stage,” he “Tt may turn out; 
again it may [il tell you what 
[’ll do.” 

tie paused and sized up the inventor, 
noting the chin, none too strong, and 
taking into account the utter misery 
of the man’s living conditions. 

“Pll tell you what I’ll do,” he pur- 
sued. “T’ll give you a hundred dollars 
cash for a ten days’ option at a price 
of five thousand dollars.” 

The Early threw 
wrench and waved his arms wildly. 

“Five thousand dollars for my inven- 
tion!” he cried. “I'll 
thousand dollars for an invention that 
will tire business! 
[It’s worth You go to 
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The next day Mr. Stromberg padded 


about the automobile shop section of 
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the city, making inquiries here and 
there, and finally made up his mind 
that the air bag was what The Early 
jokingly referred to it as— 
f air.’ He mentally charged 
vundred dollars to profit and 
sed the option into a drawer 
with investments, and 
turned his mind to other matters. 
Just twelve days later Mr. Strom- 
berg found in his mail a letter written 
on the stationery of the Universal Tire 
Co. It was brief and not altogether 
illuminating. It merely said: 


” 


l 


> 4 | 
Ssimiatl 


ir Mr. Stinchcomb will be here from 
actory on the 16th and would like to 
with you on a matter of immediate 
Kindly call me by telephone at 
klin 2904 to hour of ap- 
pointment. C. S. Deprer, 


Western 


rtance., 


arrang O1 


thought- 
transacted any 
Tire Co. 


Mr. Stromberg frowned 
fully. He had never 
business with the 
He cudgled his brain for a 
utes without the glimmer of an idea as 
to what it could all be about. So he 
reached for the telephone and called 
Franklin 2904. 

The 
wire him 
would speak to him in a 
Through Mr. Strom- 

1ught scraps of conversation. 
done the best I could 
it all, Stinchcomb, I’m no crystal 
Of « he’ll 
d you up till you cry bloody 


Universal 


full five min- 


other end of the 
that Mr. Depler 
few moments. 


voice at the 


informed 


the open circuit 


yurse 
hly hol 
y nol 
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“He'll explain the matter to you in 
person. Half an hour, then?” 

“T’ll be there,” said Mr. Stromberg, 

Thirty minutes later Mr. Stromberg 
entered the the Universal 
Tire Co. The stenographer 
ting on her wraps. 

“Mr. Stromberg, 
queried. “J think that Mr. Depler is 
expecting you. I am just going to the 
post office to mail a registered pack- 
age.” 

She touched a button on her desk 
and a buzzer sounded in the next room. 
Then she tripped out. Mr. Stromberg 
was glad that she did go, despite the 
fact tha very pretty face, 
and Mr. Stromberg liked pretty faces. 
The truth is from 
the next room and his own name men- 
tioned, and he wanted to ¢g 
that door as possible. He was anxious 
to enter the approaching conference 


offices of 


Was put- 


she had a 


that he heard voice 


+ 


et as close to 


with a little forehanded knowledge. 
Of course it was not Mr. Stromberg’ 
fault that the transom between the two 
rooms was open and that the voices 
of the two in heated dis- 
cussion, should be clearly heard 
Mr. Stromberg edged his 


and leaned forward in- 


men, raised 
in the 
outer office. 
chair closer 
tently. 
“But, Mr. Stinchcomb, I am here to 
push the tire 
around for patents. 
air bag only by a 


sales 


time Stromberg had g« 
gers on it. 
Mr. Stromberg 
sudden struck 
on the air bag had expir« 
Yes, it had expired; he r« 
the da vhich it 


panic 


Fie .° q 
nhimseii£ to a first-cl 


treatec ; 
Depl« r,” said 


“Of course, 
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voice from over the transom, “I have 
no right to criticize you. You will par- 
don my hasty words; it was because | 
should have 
We 


trom 


was so chagrined that we 

lost out by such a narrow margin. 

could have bought it 

the inventor chap, but I’m afraid that 
; ; 


for a song 


se dog, and 


the Stromberg fellow is a 


1 
you can bet your last dollar that he 


will stick us for will 
l. You can bet he wi 


stan 
M r. ore ynberg nodded 


every cent we 


1,09 


nt assent. He was 
phe the, 
thinking, 

a 
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Mr. Depler was a jovial, chubby man 
who, one instinctively knew, liked 
cabarets and such things. 

Mr. Stinchcomb who, except when 
business demand necessitated a 
change, 


Clackwor 


was none other than Mr. An 
clearly the co 
culating ti 
hard as nails 
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gentlemen”—he paused and licked his 
lips—“‘is one million dollars.” 

Mr. Stinchcomb jumped six inches 
from his chair, but his loss of self- 
possession was only momentary. He 
leaned forward and his gray eyes bored 
steadily into Mr. Stromberg’s green 
ones. 

“Would you kindly repeat that?” he 
demanded. 

Mr. Stromberg weathered that gaze 
with a confident smile. 

“One million dollars,’ he 
calmly. 

Mr. Stinchcomb sighed. 

“He’s wise,” he commented to Mr. 
Depler; and, without further ado, he 
uncapped his fountain pen and wrote 
“$1,000,000—one million dollars” on 
the blank line of the typewritten con- 
tract which had already been prepared. 
He opened his wallet and extracted five 
one-thousand-dollar bills. 

“You will, I presume, accept this as 
a payment to bind the option; it is all 
the cash that I have with me. The 
option runs for seven days. If you 
will call here day after to-morrow you 
will get a certified check for the bal- 
ance. You have hit us pretty hard but 
—well, there are no hard feelings.” 

Mr. Stromberg read the option, 
found it satisfactory and signed it. 

“T’ll have to hurry along,” he said. 
“T have some very, very important 
business matters to look after.” 

He grabbed his hat and bolted out, 

Mr. Clackworthy laughed as the door 
slammed. 

“T’ll say he has some important busi- 
ness.” He chuckled. “I’d give a 
good deal to see the way The Early 
Bird makes him sweat. It will be a 
high-class performance. Just 
hours from now one James Early, es- 
quire, will drop in on us with two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand in 
wish I had made it a little stronger. 
We could have got three or four hun- 
dred thousand just as easily. It does 


repeated 


two 


cash. J] 
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my soul good to trim a man of that 
caliber.” 

The pretty blond stenographer 
laughed from the doorway. 

“Do I get my new fur coat, George?” 
she asked; and George, otherwise Mr. 
Depler, nodded. 

“You bet you do, honey,” he said, 
and kissed her. The blond stenogra- 
pher was George’s wife. 

Mr. Stromberg, the moment he en- 
tered the tire-repair shop, felt that 
things had gone wrong. The inventor 
was whistling; a bad sign. He had a 
fresh shave. 

“T have been called out of town,” 
lied Mr. Stromberg with a nervousness 
which he could not altogether conceal. 
“I was unavoidably detained: a—a 
death in the family. But I finally got 
here. I have come to exercise the op- 
tion.” 

The Early Bird laughed. 

“It expired two days ago,” he 
minded Stromberg jauntily. 

But—but ws 

“T don’t care to do business with you, 
anyhow,” pursued The Early bird. 
“You’re an old hog, tryin’ to grind 
down a poor chap just because he’s up 
against it. I am dickerin’ with some 
other folks and a 

“You—you are!” shouted the aghast 
Mr. Stromberg. “But—but I want it. 
Who—who are you negotiating with?” 

The pseudo-inventor sat down. 

‘Well, I don’t mind tellin’ you,” he 
said. “A chap dropped in here the 
other day, a friend that I hadn’t seen 
for a long time. I showed him my in- 
vention, and he told a friend of his who 
is a big guy with one of the tire com- 


ir 


panies, and—say—they were wild over 
it. Of course you had me hooked up 


with the option then, you crooked old 


I think I would rather do bust- 
ness with the tire people, 

“My friend was out here a few 
ago, and I told him that you hadn't 


5 


toad. 
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taken up the option, so he got on the 
car and went down to see them and 
bring the tire-company man out here to 
seeme. He’s just gone, about two min- 
utes ago. I reckon he'll be back in 
about an hour.” 

The unhappy buyer of patents men- 
tally wrung his hands. 

“Well,” he said nervously, “I was go- 
ing to offer you more, option or no 
option. I am a fair man and I was 
going to treat you right—honest I was. 
I found out that it was worth a little 
more than I first thought, so I was go- 
ing to give you more voluntarily. You 
said the other day that you were hold- 
ing out for a hundred thousand dollars, 
so I decided that I would give you 
that.” 

“That was two weeks ago.” The 
Early Bird chuckled. “I’ve put it up 
a little since then.” 

Mr. Stromberg reeled as if some one 
nad struck him. 

“How—how much has it gone up?” 
he asked weakly. His nerve was gone. 

“The price is two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars,” stated the inventor. 

Mr. Stromberg knew a stone wall 
when he saw one. 

“Get into my taxicab,” he 
“We'll drive to my bank.” 


said. 


Just six days later Mr. Clackworthy, 
lad in white flannels, stretched himself 
comfortably on a reclining chair on the 
veranda of a Palm Beach hotel as he 
gazed dreamily, through half-closed 

the sea. He was well 
satisfied with life and with Mr. Clack- 
worthy at this moment. 

His eyes drifted across the veranda 
and suddenly his nerves grew taut. 
standing not ten feet away was none 
other than Louis Stromberg. 

vil and Tom Walker!” 
br r. Clackworthy. “How did 
he manage to trail me down here?” 

He lay very quiet, eyes still nearly 

1 that Mr. 


closed, hoping 


aval 
eyelids, out at 


Stromberg, 
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would stroll on and give him the chance 
to dash for the next train north. One 
left in exactly an hour, 

Mr. Stromberg turned, glancing idly 
about him, and he started violently in 
recognition as he saw Mr. Clackworthy. 
Looking furtively about him, he sped 
away as fast as his short legs could 
carry him, 

Mr. Clackworthy sat up with a jerk 
and pursed his lips. 

“What do you know about that?” he 
muttered. ‘He recognized me, that is 
certain; recognized me and ran away— 
ran away! Ran away—from me!” 

Mr. Clackworthy did not stay to 
solve the mystery. He dumped his 
clothes into his traveling bag, ordered 
his trunk forwarded, and dashed for 
the northbound limited. He decided, 
despite the difference in temperatures, 
that he would find the New York cli- 
mate more to his liking. 

The next morning, as he went into 
the wash room of the Pullman, he 
stopped with the shock of surprise and 
stared into the mirror. He was look- 
ing straight into the little green eyes 
of Mr. Stromberg and—the man was 
actually terror-stricken. Stromberg 
was afraid of him! 

“You’re too late! you’re too late,” 
sputtered Stromberg through the 
lather on his face. “The option ex- 
pired at midnight; you’re too late. 
Here—here’s your five thousand dol- 
lars back.” 

He pitched the bills at Mr. Clack- 
worthy as if afraid to come within 
range of the latter’s fists. As for Mr. 
Clackworthy, he took the bills mechani- 
cally and gulped hard a couple of times. 

Mr. Stromberg them for 
gulps of anger. 

“Don’t hit me,” 
“T had a right to; 
beat me out of a 
patent. I had a right to do it.” 

Mr. Clackworthy was beginning to 


mistook 
he said pleadingly. 
you were trying to 
fair price for the 
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get his wits together. One thing was Clackworthy would grab him by the 
certain; he had nothing to fear from shoulders and bang him up against the 
Mr. Stromberg. wall until his teeth fell out. 


t 
I 


it to do it: | 


t a 


“Here,” he said. “Quit “T had a rig 
ing. Answer me something: Di u_— to do it,” he rey 
know I wa 

1 


otromberg 


ated. 


“Know you re at Palm Beach =a | sold the air bag 
American Tire (¢ ompany f 
and a quarter,” confessed 
berg as he fied down tl 


one 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
OHN LINTHWAITE, a lawyer and antiquarian, disappears in Sclchester. With the aid of 

Inspector Crabbe, Richard Brixey, the old man’s nephew, discovers that Mr. Linthwaite had 
been seen in public last with Mrs. Lytield, a widow, and Christopher Mesbam, an idler, in the 
grounds of the priory, a@ landmark of the town. Debbie Lee, daughter of the caretaker at the 
priory, insists, however, that she never hus seen the antiquarian. 

Belicving that the widow is concerned in bis uncle's disappe nee, Brixey calls Mr, Linth- 
waite’s former confidential clerk, William Gaftfkin, to Selehester. fhe investigators find that 
before her marriage to the Selchester man Mrs. Bytield had been known as Mrs. Sunderland, 
and had been acquainted with Mr. Linthwaite; that by Martin Byfield’s death she and bis son, 
Fanshawe, inherit a large estate, and that Martin Byfield’s nicce, Georgina, is left practically penni- 
less, 

In Christopher Mesham, Gaffkin recognizes a “Mr. X.," who had received money regularly from 
Mr. Linthwaite. The clerk finds proof also that Christo ' Mesham is really Charles Melsome, an 
ex-convict and distant relative of Mr. Linthwaite, and the brother of Cradock Meizome, who had mar 
ried Mrs. Sunderland many years ago. As Cradock is still alive, Mrs. Byfield’s second marriage is not 
legal, and neither she nor her son is entitled to Martin Byficld’s estate. Georgina, who in these cir 
cumstances is the rightful heir, calls upon her aunt and cousin, and next day accompanies them to 
London, 

Fearing that the police net is closing around them, and that their blackmailing plot against 
Mrs. Byficld will fail, the conspirators flee to London. Setting at liberty Mr. Linthwaite, whom they 
had held prisoner at the priory, they steal and carry away with them valuable papers and securities 
belonging to Mrs. Byfield, to the consternation of Mr. Semmerly, the widow's lawyer. 
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Brixey found himself regarding a 
sheet of slightly tinted note paper 
whereon an address was embossed in 
thick black letters. All but the signa- 
what he saw on it was type- 
The signature was in a some- 


ture of 
written. 
what conventional feminine style, of the 
old-fashioned type ¢ 
popular ns 


penmanship so 


among hwomen in the 


and deed 
to have everything in 
thing to-morrow morning? Yours truly, 


Harriet ByYFIe 


“That’s what your man brought, Mr 


Semmerby,” Hollinshaw. 


+ 


a | yf course, as he brought if dire ct 


vuthorizati 


Vy continued 


[ took it as sufficient 


you, 

and handed over the box.” 
The old , 

heavily down on the letter 
“T never saw this thing til 

exclaimed. “Never! J] 

sey fo 


lawyer 


fors 
The bank manager 
the letter, and looked 


down agai 
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Linthwaite said no more. He turned 
and looked at Semmerby. 

“T suppose there was a good deal 
was valuable in the box?” he asked, 

“Valuable!” said Semmerby bitterly, 
“There’s pretty nearly the whole of the 
Byfield estate in it. And the 
it i mostly in negotiable 
that : 


worst of 
Secuti- 


scoundrel Letwige ha 


it is, it’s 
ties! If 
those and what’s missing frem 
fice——” 

Hollinshaw turned 
es 


rawer to which he 


our office 
‘ame into his h 


without 
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“We'll have to do more than that,” 
muttered Semmerby. “I must go up to 
London at once! Who knows Mrs. By- 
field’s address there 2” 

“T do!” said Brixey. 
Grosvenor Hotel.” 

Hollinshaw picked 
guide. 

“You can get a train from Ledfield 
Junction just after four o’clock,” he 
said, “which will land you at London 
Bridge ten minutes past six.” 

“T shall take it!” exclaimed Sem- 
merby. “I must see Mrs. Byfield at 
once.” 

“Tl go with you,” said Linthwaite. 
“I, too, want to see Mrs. Byfield—and 
some other who, I rather 
suspect, will be somewhere near her.” 

Semmerby walked, as if unwittingly, 
to the door of the parlor. There he 
turned and pointed a finger at the man- 


“She’s at the 


railway 


up a 


peopte, 
i i 


ager’s desk. 
“I say that letter is a forgery!” he 
remarked emphatically. “Clever enough, 
no doubt, since it’s fooled you, but a 
forgery!” 5 
“No. sir!” 


NO, § 


said Hollinshaw with equal 


emphasis. “As you will find from 
Mrs. Byfield herself.” 

Outside the bank premises and once 
more in the midnight streets, Brixey 
took charge of things. 

“Tf we’re going up to town by the 
Ledfield,” he said, 

some rest. Leave 
arrange about a taxicab 
iree, and I’ll tell Crabbe 
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much about Letwige, except as regards 
Mr. Linthwaite.” 

“Leave it to me,” said Brixey. “You 
two go and get an hour or so in bed, 
and be ready at the Miter at three- 
thirty sharp, Mr. Semmerby.” 

“T shan’t go 
merby; “what’s the use 
time? I 
Brackett’s sofas. 
to sleep!” 

Brixey walked with his elderly com- 
panions as far as the hotel, and then, 
under pretense of going on to the po- 
lice station, walked further up the 
street. But he had no intention of 
waking Inspector Crabbe. While in 
the bank he had been thinking hard. It 
was very clear to him that Letwige had 
been, if not the chief, at any rate one 
of the chief partners in the conspiracy 
had been with by 
Linthwaite’s appearance in Selchester ; 
] 
i 


irted Sem- 

short a 

shall take a rest on one of 
a 

I’m too much upset 


home,” ret 


tor so 


which interfered 
ear hat con tl ino elce— rh: . 
ear, too, that something else—perhaps 
is own doings—having interfered at 
1¢c last moment, Letwige had effected 


t] 
a bold and daring stro} y helping 
himself to the wealth had the 
conspiracy been successful, he would 
probably have shared in more comfort- 
able and less risky fashion had things 
gone well for him and partners. 
But had he made that stroke on his 
own behalf solely? Or was it in col- 
lusion with somebody else—Mesham, 
for instance? As Lees, father 
and daughter, Brixey regarded them as 


his 


for the 


‘ 1 
no more than Oo were prob- 


I 
1 
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hurried into 
it be 
rixey, as he thoughtfully 


ably being an 
obscurity they mig] 


useful, and ] 


paced the deserted more 


repeated to himself the address which 
he had seen in the green purse, “Wol- 


~quare, 


W 
without 
tion. But during the hour in which he 
paced the streets of the old town, meet- 


ent back to the Miter at last, 
] he police sta- 


laving 
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ing no one but a very occasional and safely off in a cab, bound first fo 
much surprised policeman, Brixey had Linthwaite’s chambers in the Temple 
formulated a plan of action. It was and thence to seek Mrs, Byfield and 
like most of his schemes, a plan which her party at their hotel, turned into; 
depended on luck. But he believed in public telephone box at London Bridge 
his luck. There was a chance, a sport- Station and rang up New S 

ing chance, that he could possibly cir- Yard. The time had come 

Letwige and his cided in the train, for calli 


cumvent Letwige, « 
gang, at the eleventh hour. And he was police station. He now 

going to take it without saying a word to warrant him in taking 

to any one, he got to Trinity Square, if the 
Brackett, ardently solicitous that Mr. were there whom he firm! 
Linthwaite and Mr. Semmerby should would be there. The folk : 
not suffer by these unwonted adven land Yard knew him, PB ) 
tures, had roused his cook and caused enough—he had been mixed up i1 
a refection to be ready at three o'clock, with them more than 

which, he said, he scarcely knev luck would have it, 

whether to call very arly breakfast wered his telephone Ce 

or very late supper. ichever it v url ell known t 

it sent Semmerby off in better spirits, ly eager | 

and his feelings 

changed to entiment of lively anger 

by the time all three were in the cornel 

railt acl carr) 


i1oad 


of a first-cl 
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bound for London. 
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t him over to N haven on bu 
about the le of some propert 


VA 
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was half past six, and a fine and _ business, and Brixey 
cheery May morning, when Brixey, with approving e; 


having seen his two elderly companions “Good!” he said. 
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Tittle job for you. The actual doing of 
it is more in your particular line than 
mine.” 

“What’s the game?” demanded the 
man whom Brixey had rung up. “Your 
last affair was murder! Same again?” 

“Not this time, so far.” replied 
Brixey. “Not but what there may be 
danger in it. Come into this corner.” 

He took the two detectives aside and 
rapidly put them in possession of the 
pertinent facts. Letwige had absconded 
with certain valuable negotiable securi- 
ties, and there was little doubt that he 
had gone away in the company of Lee 
and his daughter. In Debbie Lee’s 
purse Brixey had seen a certain address. 
Therefore, he concluded, there was at 
any rate a sporting chance of finding 
the missing birds at that address. 

“And now why do you think they’d 
make for this place, Mr. Brixey ?” asked 
one of the men. ‘‘You’ve some idea in 
your mind?” 

Brixey pointed toward the deck dis- 
trict. 

“It’s an easy job to slip away from 
here to the Continent,” he said. “Plenty 
of boats running to Antwerp, Rotter- 
dam, and so on. This would be a con- 
venient spot for the woman and her 
father to lie snug in for a few hours 
while Letwige sells the securities, or 
some of ’em, in the city.” 

“Then the thing to do,” said the first 
man, “is to take a look at this private 
hotel. But these people know you by 
sight.” 

“Nothing venture, nothing have!” 
replied Brixey. ‘The probability is that 
they won’t be up yet. Letwige, I un- 
derstand, is an old Londoner, and he’ll 
know that there’s no business to be done 
before ten o’clock. Come round the 
corner and let’s take an observation of 
the exterior of this pot.” 

From the corner of Byward Street 
the three men looked out on Trinity 
Square, and one of the detectives at 
once pointed to a house at the north 
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side, where a faded gilt-lettered sign 
proclaimed the presence of Wolmark’s 
Private Hotel, evidently a sort of sec- 
ond-rate establishment, judging from 
its dingy blinds and general appearance. 
A man was polishing the brass _bell- 
pull at its front door; a girl was wash- 
ing the steps. 

“There’s the cage!” said the first 
detective. “Now, then, how about find- 
ing out if the birds are in it?” 

“There'll be a register,” remarked the 
other man. 

“Yes; but it’s a hundred to one that 
they haven’t given their real names!” 
declared the first. ‘“‘How would it be, 
now es 

“Stop a bit!” said Brixey. “Here’s a 
new development, I think.” 

He had suddenly caught sight, across 
the road, lounging by the railings of the 
square, of a figure which somehow 
seemed strangely familiar—that of a 
man in a semi-nautical suit of blue 
serge, cut in yachtsman fashion, topped 
by a yachting cap. Its wearer came 
across, at the same time pointing a 
warning finger toward the street which 
Brixey and the detectives had just 
quitted. 

“Gaffkin, by all that’s wonderful!” 
exclaimed Brixey, and drew his com- 
panions back into shelter. “This is the 
chap I told you of just now. He’s evi- 
dently come up from Brighton. If he’s 
on the same job, then indeed we are 
going to know something! 

“T shouldn’t have known you, Gaff- 
kin,” he went on, as the private investi- 
gator came up, looking very mysteri- 
“Sacrificed mustache and whisk- 
Well, what’s brought you 


ous, 
ers, eh? 
here?” 
Gaffkin, motioning all 
tire a little further along Byward 
Street, jerked his thumb over his 
shoulder in the direction of the hotel. 
“Mesham!” he said. ‘“He’s in there 
—Wolmark’s. I followed him here last 
night. I’ve a man in there, keeping an 


three to re- 
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eye on him. I’m expecting him out certain he’d never seen this friend gf 
every minute, with a report.” mine, I sent him in after him.” 
“What have you been doing’” asked “He came out presently to tell me 
Brixey. He introduced the two de hat Mesham had engaged a room— 
tectives by name, and the j ional that he’d engaged 
eyes took stock of their amateur rival. leven, righ Oppo ite. J told 
“We're all on the same job, Gaffkin,’ 1im_ to pa strict watch on Mesham 


he continued. “Te yur tale. all nig! and he’s a dependable fellow. 


“T heard that Mes 1 had gone fro [ got a room at 1otel, near here 


Selchester Brighton by ic nl and now I’m waiting for him. That's 
yer 
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“You've been in this hotel all night?” 
he asked. 

Matsey looked toward Gaffkin as if 
for permission to speak, and Gaffkin 
nodded affirmatively. 

“All night,” he answered. “Since 
eleven. Third floor.” 

“What sort of place is it?” asked 
Brixey. 

“Second-class private hotel—good 
deal used, I should say, by people com- 
ing and going from and to the various 
docks,” answered Matsey. “About 
forty or fifty bedrooms. Bit dingy and 
old-fashioned.” 

“Did you see anything of any people 
who, if they came at all, would come 
in very late?” demanded Brixey. “Two 
men, one woman?” 

Matsey shook his head. 

“No,” he answered. “But there was 
One man, one woman—together—came 
in about one o’clock this morning. Only 
saw their backs as they went past my 
door. I had it a trifle open.” 

“One man, one woman—together ?” 
said Brixey. “Then ys 

Before he could say a word more 
Gaffkin suddenly pushed him inside the 
mouth of a passage by which they were 
standing, and as if by instinct the other 
three men separated and scattered over 
the street. 

“Mesham—and another man!” whis- 
pered Gaffkin. “Keep back; he’d know 
you!” 

A moment later Mesham, turning to 
neither right nor left, walked past, in 
company with a man in a dark over- 
coat and top hat, who wore large blue 
spectacles, 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE SUGGESTED SECRET. 


HE two elderly lawyers, refreshed 

; by some attention to their toilets at 
Linthwaite’s rooms and by a cup of cof- 
fee hastily prepared, drove up to the 


Grovenor Hotel at eight o’clock, and 
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presenting themselves at the office, 
asked for Mrs. Byfield. They were at 
once plunged into further mystery. 

“Mrs. Byfield is not here,” replied the 
clerk. “She was here yesterday for a 
few hours, but she left again early in 
the afternoon. Mr. Fanshawe Byfield 
is here, and Miss Byfield.” 

“Better see Fanshawe at once,” mut- 
tered Semmerby. “Will you send up to 
Mr. Fanshawe Byfield’s room?” he 
added, turning to the clerk. “Tell him 

However, here’s my card. Now, 
what’s the meaning of this?” he went 
on as he and Linthwaite turned away to 
wait. “What’s this woman mean by 
rushing up to town with these two, 
leaving them here, and going off again? 
Where’s she gone? And what’s it all 
about ?” 

“She'll have reasons, of course,” re- 
plied Linthwaite. “I only hope she 
hasn’t gone to meet those infernal Mel- 
somes, There’s no doubt that Charles 
has been blackmailing her for the last 
two years, and if he and his precious 
brother get hold of her, why, I don’t 
know what they mayn’t persuade her to 
do! You know what the poor woman’s 
position is. Naturally, she doesn’t want 
all Selchester—a_ little, provincial- 
minded place—to know her secret, and 
those two are capable of anything. I 
wish I’d never had dealings with them. 
They'll probably say to her ‘Make it 
worth our while, or out comes the whole 
truth!’ My opinion, Semmerby, is that 
your clerk’s been in league with Charles 
Melsome, whom you know better as 
Mesham, and that Charles is now in the 
happy possession of these securities. 
Then of course he'll make Mrs. Byfield 
pay for silence, and the Byfield fortune 
will go where it was never meant to 
go.” 

“Not if I know anything!” asserted 
Semmerby. He glanced round and saw 
the man who had taken his card beck- 
oning him to the elevator. “Come 
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along,” he continued. We'd better be 
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careful what we say to this lad, Linth- 
waite,” he added, as they were carried 
upward. “My own impression, from 
what your nephew told me, is that Fan- 
shawe Byfield is in the dark as yet.” 

“T shall leave the saying to you,” re- 
plied Linthwaite. “I’m a stranger; he 
doesn’t know me.” 

Fanshawe, encountered in the act of 
brushing his hair, stared hard at the 
family lawyer’s companion. 

“Hello, Mr. Semmerby!” 
claimed. “What brings you 
Nothing wrong, I hope?” 

“This gentleman is Mr. Linthwaite, 
who was lost,” said Semmerby 
brusquely. ‘He’s come to light again.” 

Fanshawe laid down his brushes and 
grasped Linthwaite’s hand. 

“Very glad to hear that, sir!” he ex- 
claimed heartily. “But—what’s it all 
mean?” 

“You'll hear plenty about it in time,” 
replied Semmerby. He carefully 
closed the door and sat down on the 
edge of Fanshawe’s bed. ‘Where’s 
your mother?” he demanded. “They 
say downstairs that she was here yes- 
terday and went away again. Where’s 
she gone?” 

“T don’t know where my mother is,” 
Fanshawe answered. “I’ve no more 
idea than you have, perhaps less. She 
and my cousin Georgina worked up 
some scheme or other on Sunday night. 
I wasn’t to ask questions, and I haven't 
asked questions. We all came here yes- 
terday morning. My mother was out, 
somewhere, for an hour then. She 
came back and had lunch. Then she 
went off again, saying she wouldn’t be 
back till to-day, and we were to—well, 
just to stay here till she returned. You 
know what my mother’s like about 
business matters, Mr. Semmerby— 
she'll tell nobody anything until she 
wants to. So I didn’t press her for any 
explanations. Georgie and I went to 
the theater last night; we had a good 
time, anyhow. And I guess my 
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mother’ll show up when she’s done what 
she came up to town for.” 

“You haven’t any idea what she came 
up for?” asked Semmerby. 

“Not the remotest!” replied Fan- 
shawe, carefully arranging his cravat, 
“T tell you I was told to ask no ques- 
tions. Georgina told me.” 

“Where’s your cousin, then?” de- 
manded Semmerby. 

“In her room, I should think,” said 
Fanshawe. “I arranged to meet her at 
breakfast at eight-thirty. You gentle. 
men had better join us.” 

“You seem mightily unconcerned, 
young man!” remarked Semmerby. 

“T don’t know of anything to be con- 
cerned about now,” retorted Fanshawe, 
“I was a good deal bothered about my 
mother up to Sunday night, but since 
Georgina took hold, I’m not. I reckon 
my mother’s gone to do a bit of private 
business, and, as I say, she’ll show up.” 

“Oh!” said Semmerby. “Very well. 
Talking of business, you know that 
clerk of mine, Letwige?” 

“Do I know my own face?” Fan- 
shawe laughed.. “Who doesn’t know 
him—in our town, anyway?” 

“Do you know if Letwige called to 
see your mother on business at all dur- 
ing the last few days?’ asked Sem- 
merby. 

Fanshawe picked up his waistcoat 
and carefully removed a speck of dust. 

“Letwige called to see me on business 
on Saturday afternoon,” he answered. 
“Cricket-club business.” 

Semmerby glanced at Linthwaite be 
fore he asked any more questions; his 
glance suggested that he was now ex 
pecting important information. 

“You didn’t happen to let him use 
your mother’s typewriter for a few min- 
utes, did you?” he inquired. 

Fanshawe turned sharply on the old 
lawyer. 

“Yes, 
told you I did 


“Who 


I did!” he answered. 
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*"Never mind,” said Semmerby. 
“Why did he use it?” f 

“Nothing extraordinary,” ‘answered 
Fanshawe. “He just asked if he could 
type a letter—he wanted to put it in 
the mail box, close by, on his way to 
the cricket ground. I went out then; I 
left him typing.” 

Semmerby looked once more at 
Linthwaite. 

“There you are!” he said. “I knew 
that signature was forged, in spite of 
Hollinshaw! I see how the thing’s been 
worked. But—forgery!” 

“Forgery!” exclaimed Fanshawe. He 
was into his coat by that time, and he 
thrust his hands into its pockets and 
turned to Semmerby with a queer, nerv- 
ous movement. “Forgery? What ‘ 

“You'd better tell him,” remarked 
Linthwaite. “He’ll have to know.” 

“Sit down,” said Semmerby, nodding 
at Fanshawe. “You wondered what we 
were doing here,” he continued. “We 
made a very serious discovery during 
the night—at midnight. Yesterday aft- 
ernoon, just before the bank closed, 
Letwige presented Hollinshaw with a 
letter, typed on your mother’s note pa- 
per and purporting to be signed by her, 
addressed to me, asking Hollingshaw to 
hand over the box containing the By- 
field securities. Hollingshaw believed 
the letter to be genuine and gave Let- 
wige the box. And Letwige has disap- 
peared, and he not only has those securi- 
ties from the bank—most of them easily 
negotiable—he also has some which he 
has stolen from my office. But answer 
me a question, to settle one point. You 
say you went out and left Letwige at 
your typewriter? Had he any chance 
of seeing your mother after you left 
him ?” 

“My mother was out,” declared Fan- 
shawe. “She was at Mrs. Merrifield’s 
She never 
signed any such letter; that I’ll swear. 
What’s being done?” he asked 
anxiously, “Police know?” 
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“Crabbe’s been put on the track,” 
said Semmerby, who was all unaware 
that Brixey, for reasons of his own, 
had never been near Crabbe. “And 
Mr. Brixey is making some inquiry—I 
don’t know what—here in town. Let- 
wige left Selchester last night in com- 
pany with Nat Lee and his daughter, 
by motor car.” 

Fanshawe whistled. 

“Whew!” he said. “Debbie Lee, eh? 
The devil! That explains something. 
Of late I’ve often seen Letwige and 
Debbie Lee together in the priory 
grounds. I say, come down and meet 
my cousin—she’ll have to know this.” 

Georgina, discovered in a quiet cor- 
ner of the coffee room, awaiting Fan- 
shawe, became remarkably reserved 
after her first surprise on seeing Mr. 
Linthwaite. She heard Semmerby’s 
news without comment, and it was not 
until the four had nearly finished break- 
fast that she suddenly lifted a plate 
which lay beside her and revealed a tel- 
egram and a letter. 

“Fanshawe!” she said, bending over 
to her cousin. “I have just had this 
wire from your mother. She will be 
here at ten o’clock. In the meantime 
there is something you are to do at once. 
Do you see this letter? It’s addressed 
to the manager at the Imperial Safe 
Deposit. There’s the address. You're 
to give it to him and he’ll show you a 
safe which your mother has there, 
Here’s the key. In that safe you'll see 
a sealed envelope. You're to bring it 
here. Now goand get a cab, Fanshawe, 
and go to this place and then get back 
here as soon as you can.” 

“tanged if I know what all this mys- 
tery is about!” muttered Fanshawe, as 
he took the letter and the key. “What 
with my mother’s mysterious move- 
ments, and now this Letwige affair-——” 

“Never mind; you'll know all about 
it presently,” said Georgina. She turned 
to the two when Fanshawe 
had gone. “I well tell you 
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something now,” she continued. “Mrs. 
Byfield took me into her confidence on 
Sunday night and told me of something 
which has been giving her great trou- 
ble. That was the reason of her com- 
ing to London yesterday. I advised 
her to take a certain course and end her 
anxiety. When she comes back here at 
ten o’clock you'll know all about it, Mr. 
Semmerby. She'll be surprised to find 
you here. We were to have gone back 
to Selchester by the eleven train.” 

Semmerby glanced at Georgina with 
unconcealed interest and curiosity. 

“So there’s a secret—and you know 
all its details, I suppose?” he said. 

“Everything—since Sunday night,” 
answered Georgina calmly. 

Then, remarking that she would see 
them again at ten o’clock, she left the 
two men to themselves and disappeared. 
And Semmerby and Linthwaite waited 
and wondered until, as they lounged 
about in the hall of the hotel, they saw 
Mrs. Byfield enter, accompanied by an 
elderly clergyman. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
INTACI 
EFORE Mesham and his compan- 
ion had gone many yards along 
the street, Brixey and Gaffkin were 
peering round the corner of their re- 
treat, and at the same moment the two 
detectives came sauntering back. But 
Matsey, who had crossed the road in 
another direction and turned into a 
tobacconist’s shop for a minute, went 
along on the opposite side, evidently 
bent on keeping an eye on the pair in 
front. 
“He’s after ’em!” whispered Gaffkin. 
“Now who’s the blue-spectacled man?” 
“Letwige!” exclaimed Brixey. “Sem- 
merby’s clerk—from Selchester. But 
I’d forgotten you don’t know what hap- 
pened last night. Listen.” And he 
gave his companion a hasty, but clear, 
account of the discoveries at Semmer- 
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by’s office and at the bank, to which the 
detective, who had now come w, 
listened for the second time. “That's 
Letwige, without a doubt,” concluded 
Brixey. “He’s changed into dark 
clothes, and put on a pair of blue glasses 
to hide his infernal squint—but that’s 
he! And now then, you fellows, you've 
got to fall in with my plans! This js 
what I want you todo. You must——” 

“Half a minute!” said Gaffkin, 
“Here’s Matsey coming back.” 

Matsey came hurrying along the 
street and turned into the passage in 
which the others stood. 

“They've gone into the office of the 
United Steamship’s Company, near 
there,” he said. ‘Both of ’em!” 

“Ah!” remarked one of the detec- 
tives. “Going to inquire about passages 
to—where ?” 

“Listen to me,” continued Brixey. 
He buttonholed the detective. 
“You know enough now,” he said, “to 
arrest these fellows. Take ’em in 
charge, and hurry ’em off to the near- 
est police station. That’s close by, isn't 
it? Very well. Go and get ‘em. Never 
mind what they say or protest. In any 
case, you can make them accompany 
you to give an account of themselves. 
Gaffkin, you and Matsey go with them.” 

“And what about you, Mr. Brixey?” 
asked the elder detective, “What are 
you going to do?” 

“Follow up a little idea of my own,” 
‘And on_ second 
You can 
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answered Brixey. ‘ 
thoughts, I’ll keep Matsey. 
manage without him?” 
“We'll take these fellows to the sta- 
tion round there and make them ac- 
count for their doings,” replied the de 
tective. “You'll come there and iden- 
tify Letwige and tell what you know?” 
“T’ll come there before long and iden- 
tify Letwige and 
I know,” 
and make sure of them.” 
He beckoned Matsey to : 
and walked back in the direction 0 
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all 
Mesham, and tell al 
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Trinity Square. At the corner he 


paused. 

“Matsey,” he said, “you’re a smart 
chap, I’m sure. I’ve got a notion that 
may turn out a master-stroke. It’s got 
to be carried out in yonder hotel where 
you stopped last night, and at once. 
Now, will you just do what I ask?” 

“Anything you like, sir,” answered 
Gaffkin’s assistant. “I reckon you 
know what you’re up to, Mr. Brixey.” 

“J know what I’m up to,” said Brixey 
confidently. “Now look here. Just you 
leave me and stroll in front till you see 
a policeman. Get him to come with 
you to the front of Wolmark’s Hotel, 
and get him also to hang about there 
with you. Where is the coffee room?” 

“First room on the right when you 
get in,’ replied Matsey. ‘Ground 
floor.” 

“Windows looking out on the street,” 
asked Brixey. 


“All of them,” said Matsey. 


“Keep him strolling in front of those 


” 


windows—you with him,” commanded 
Brixey. “Tell him there’ll be half a 
sovereign for him when I come out. 
Don’t tell him too much, but tell him 
enough to interest him. Hurry.” 

Matsey moved away up the square, 
and Brixey followed at twenty yards’ 
distance. But when they came to the 
hotel, Matsey walked onward, while 
Brixey turned in at the open door. 

He was eager for what he thought 
might turn out a successful venture. 
He had his own ideas as to why Let- 
wige had gone at that early hour to the 
shipping office; he also had ideas as to 
what Letwige had probably left behind 
him in the hotel. And what he wanted 
to do he conceived that he could do best 
unaided. 

The first thing was to see the regis- 
ter. There it lay, on a sloping desk, by 
the half window of a little office, just 
then empty. Brixey stepped straight 
to it and had run his eye over the last 
half dozen entries before any one no- 
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ticed his presence. The first few en- 
tries conveyed nothing to him; the last 
two did: “Mr. C. Marrows, Brighton; 
Mr. and Mrs. Leeson, Portsmouth.’ 

Odd, thought Brixey, how people 
who adopt assumed names on these oc- 
casions will stick to the initials of their 
rightful ones! But without comment 
he turned to a sleepy-looking damsel, 
who had appeared at the office window 
and was gazing speculativ ely at him, 

“Friends of mine here, I think,” said 
Brixey unconcernedly. “Mr. and Mrs. 
Leeson. Do you know if they’re down 
yet?” 

“Mr. Leeson’s just gone out for a 
few minutes,” replied the girl. He or- 
dered breakfast to be ready for them in 
half an hour when he went out. Mrs. 
Leeson’s in the coffee room now, wait- 
ing for him.” 

“Oh, thank you, 
her!” said Brixey. 

The girl pointed the stub of a pencil 
toward the coffee room door, and 
Brixey walked in. And as he entered 
his quick eye saw two things at the 
same time—Matsey and a big police- 
man, obviously much interested, march- 
ing slowly past the windows, and, at a 
table in a corner, turning over the pages 
of an illustrated paper, Debbie Lee. 

She was the only occupant of the 
room—a _ smallish, dingy apartment, 
smelling strongly of the ghosts of chops 
and steaks—and she did not look up 
until Brixey had advanced to the table 
at which she sat. And before she looked 
up at all, he had noticed another thing. 
At her right hand, set where her cup 
and saucer should have been, was a 
small, stout leather brief case with the 
initials J. L. stamped on it in black. 
His heart gave a jump at that. What 
he wanted was, he felt sure, lying in 
that case, which Debbie was guarding 
while its owner took the air outside 
with Mesham and did a little necessary 
business. 

3rixey had his hand on a chair and 


then I'll go in to 
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was actually drawing it up to her table 
before Debbie knew he was there. At 
the grating sound she looked up and 
recognized him, and his heart jumped 
again as she instinctly clapped a hand— 
whereon he noticed a brand-new wed- 
ding ring—on the brief case. 

“That’s right, Mrs. Letwige,” whis- 
pered Brixey. “Take care of it for a 
few minutes longer.” 

He knew from his slight acquaint- 
ance with her that this was a young 
woman of character and determination, 
who would probably show fight. But 
his sudden appearance had been too 
much for her, and she sank back in her 
chair, pale and already trembling. 
3rixey drew his chair close in, and 
leaned across the table. 

“Take it quietly,” he said, dropping 
his voice to a whisper. ‘‘Look out there 
—through the window at your left 
hand. You see two men waiting out- 
side. One, as you see, is a policeman; 
the other is a detective. I don’t want to 
have to call them in.” 

The woman found her tongue. 
Brixey knew her to possess a naturally 
pleasant and ingratiating voice, and it 
surprised him now to find how hoarse 
and strained it had become. 


she gasped. 

Brixey allowed himself to wink and 
smile. 

“Ah!” he answered. “In all these 
affairs, Mrs. Letwige, there’s generally 
some little detail that one goes wrong 
in. When you went last night, you left 
your green purse on your dressing ta- 
ble. I found it there. I was in your 
place within a few 
leaving. I saw your purse, opened it, 
read the address of this hotel and the 
paper. 


minutes of your 


I saw Letwige come back and 
get the purse. And so—there you are!” 

The frightened eyes were restless by 
that 


now at the window, outside which stood 


time—now glancing at the door, 
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Matsey and the policeman. They came ~ 


back to Brixey. 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
their owner. 

“Ask you a few questions,” replied 
Brixey promptly. “You'll be wise if 
you answer them. You're in a nice fix, 
you know. Everything’s known—all 
about my uncle, your late prisoner, all 
about Letwige’s theft of the securities 
from Mr. Semmerby and from the bank 
—all; and the police and detectives are 
on the job, I assure you! Now, tell me, 
where is your father?” 

“You want to have us all arrested,” 
she muttered sullenly. 

“On the contrary, | want to be of use 
to you!” retorted Brixey. “I can get 
you out of this—if you will tell me 
the truth.” 

“He’s off to the 
where he belongs,” 

“With plenty of money from Let- 
doubt,” said 
Mrs, 


’ 


west of England, 
she whispered. 


wige in his pocket, no 
Brixey. then, 
Letwige, aren’t your” 

“We were married when I was at 
that milliner’s place in the West End,” 
she answered. “Only we kept it secret. 
Nobody but father knows.” 


“Weill, 


you aye 
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I’m sorry for you,” said 
Brixey, “but you've got to face stern 
facts, Mrs. Your husband’s 
just been arrested; so has Mesham.” 

“Oh!” she | ut. “It was that 
damned Mesham put him up to it! It’s 
all been Mesham! He planned it all 
Mr. Linthwaite.” 

“Keep cool,” whispered Brixey. 
the only 
can help you 


Letwige. 
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I’m the only person that 

\nd 1 will, if you'll be 
sensible. Now, then, you've got all those 
stolen papers an EG on, in that case, 
haven't you? I thought so! And you 
don’t want me to call in those two out- 
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case, put it securely under his arm and 
got up. 

“Now do as I tell you,” he said. 
“Keep quiet here. I'll come back and 
see you before noon. We'll agree that 
you yourself didn’t know what these 
two were after. And we'll try to get 
the principal blame shoved onto 
Mesham. Now I’m going to the police 
station, where they’ve taken your hus- 
band.” 

He went away without another word, 
silently drew the policeman aside, 
handed him a sovereign and bestowed 
a solemn wink upon him, and then beck- 
oned Matsey to follow him down the 
square. 

“Hit it in one, my lad!” he whispered, 
tapping the despatch case. ‘“‘Here’s the 
loot—intact !” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
MRS. BYFIELD’S STORY. 


HAT Mrs. Byfield was unusually 


excited or was keyed up to a pitch 

whereat nothing could strike her as un- 
usual, was immediately evident to the 
two men of law. She showed no sur- 
prise at seeing either as they advanced 
to meet her, and her first words were 
addressed not to them but to Georgina, 
who just then came along the hall to 
meet her. 

“Where is Fanshawe?” 
“You got my telegram ?” 

“Gone down to the Safe Deposit,” 
answered Georgina. “He'll be back 
presently.” 

Mrs. Byfield turned then, looking in- 
quiringly at Semmerby. 

“You're surprised to see us here,” he 
said. 


she asked. 


“No,” she answered. 
at nothing—just now! And, here or at 
Selchester, it doesn’t matter. We were 
going back by the afternoon train, to 
see you. This gentleman was coming 
with me.” 

“Your son,” said Semmerby, “has 


“I’m surprised 
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been asking what all this is about. I’m 
inclined to ask the same, Mrs. Byfield.” 

Mrs. Byfield turned to Georgina and 
pointed to the office. 

“Ask them to show us into a private 
room somewhere,” she said. ‘“‘I’ll tell 
you everything in a few minutes,” she 
continued, glancing at Semmerby. “Mr. 
Linthwaite there knows some of it. 
And I shall be glad to tell it, and to 
tell it to you while Fanshawe’s out of 
the way. I shall have to tell him of 
—things—later, when we’re alone.” 

She said no more until a waiter had 
shown them into a private parlor. Then 
she indicated the elderly clergyman. 

“Mr. Winslow, vicar of Mingham 
Parva, in Berkshire,” she said. “I went 
to see him yesterday about this. He’s 
been kind enough to get me some infor- 
mation I wanted and to come back with 
me to see you, Mr. Semmerby. The 
truth is,’ she continued as they all sat 
down round a table, “I’ve kept cer- 
tain things back until—well, until they 
can’t be kept back any longer. I told 
Georgina a little of the truth on Sun- 
day night, and she advised me to clear 
matters up, once for all. And so I had 
to come up to town, and to find Mr. 
Winslow—and now, as you’re here, I 
will tell, and have done with it. Mr. 
Linthwaite,” she said, after a pause 
during which she seemed to be reflect- 
ing, “you know that before ever I mar- 
ried Martin Byfield, ’'d been married 
to Cradock Melsome, a relative of 
yours.” 

“Sorry to say I do, Mrs. Byfield,” re- 
plied Linthwaite. “I am sorry for two 
reasons—first, I know Cradock to have 
been a bad lot always; second, I regret 


, 
’ 


to say he’s alive.’ 

He was watching her keenly as he 
said the last words, and he felt, rather 
than that y, too, was 
waiting for the effect of this blunt an- 
nouncement. But Mrs. Byfield showed 
no surprise. Instead, she nodded her 
head in acquiescence. 


saw, Semmerby, 
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“So do I know he’s alive,” she an- 
swered. “He was brought to see me 
last week—twice—by his brother 
Charles, who’s been living at Selchester 
for two years—supplied with money by 
me. You know him, Mr. Semmerby. 
But he calls himself Christopher 
Mesham in Selchester.” 

The two lawyers exchanged glances. 

“You know the effect of this, Mr. 
Byfield,” said Semmerby, after a pause. 
“It means that you were never legally 
married to Martin Byfield.” 

But Mrs. Byfield shook her head. 

“It would mean that,” she replied, “if 
I hadn’t known something all these 
years, something that I never told to 
anybody but Martin Byfield. I’ve kept 
it quiet because I’ve a horror of raking 
things up, and I didn’t want Fanshawe 
to know, and I hoped to end my days 
peaceably in Selchester without talk or 
gossip, which is impossible now, and— 
and lots of reasons. But it’s got to 
come out. The truth is, I never was 
married to Cradock Melsome—legally, 
anyway.” 

“Ehr” said Linthwaite. ‘You never 
were married to Cradock? But a 

Mrs. Byfield leaned over the table, 
tapping it with an outstretched finger. 
She looked from Linthwaite to Sem- 
merby, from Semmerby to Linthwaite. 

“I went through a form of marriage 
with Cradock Melsome here in Lon- 
don,” she answered. ‘And I believed it 
was all right. But it wasn’t. Cradock 
Melsome, Mr. Linthwaite—you were 
Mr. John Herbert in those days—was 
already married! This gentleman mar- 
ried him, and his real wife is alive!” 

The two lawyers, after a long stare 
at Mrs. Byfield, turned to the old 
clergyman. 

“Can you speak as to this, sir? 
Linthwaite. 

“T can speak as to what I know,” re- 
plied Mr. Winslow. “Mrs. Byfield has 
given me the date of her marriage to 
Cradock Melsome, which took place, as 


” asked 
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she says, here in London. Now, two 
years before that I married Cradock 
Melsome to a parishioner of my own, 
who still lives in my parish. I have 
been vicar of Mingham Parva for 
forty-one years.” 

“There’s proof of 
Linthwaite. 

“I made a copy of the entry from my 
marriage registers last night for Mrs, 
Byfield,” answered Mr. Winslow. “And, 
as I say, the woman is alive. She can 
be produced in court if necessary.” 

“Who is she? Who was she?” de- 
manded Semmerby. 

“A young woman of my parish, who, 
very unfortunately for herself, had a 
little money,” answered the vicar. 
“Cradock Melsome used to come down 
there fishing. He persuaded her to 
marry him, The money, I believe, was 
soon gone. Then he disappeared.” 

“T had a little money, too” remarked 
Mrs. Byfield. ‘That soon went. But 
in my case, it was I who disappeared. 
I’d had enough!” 

Semmerby looked at his fellow 
lawyer as if asking advice. And Linth- 
waite nodded at Mrs. Byfield. 

“T’ve never heard anything that gave 
me much more satisfaction than this,” 
he said heartily. “But you'd better tell 
us all about it, Mrs, Byfield, and about 
recent events.” 

“Especially the recent 
which I seem to have been left in utter 
ignorance, family lawyer though I am,” 
muttered Semmerby. ‘You should 
have trusted me, my good lady!” 

“T didn’t know what to do. I'd hoped 
the past would never be raked up,” re- 
plied Mrs. Byfield. “But I'll tell you 
everything. As I said just now, I had 
a little money—eight or nine hundred 
pounds—when I was twenty-one. I 
knew Cradock Melsome. He persuaded 
me to marry him. We hadn't been 
married a week before I knew what I'd 
married—a thoroughly worthless, idle 
scoundrel! And he’d got my m ney! 


this?” asked 


events, of 
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 Thadn’t been married six months before 


the other woman found us out—or 
found me out, for he was always away 
at race tracks, leaving me to support 
myself. 

“She told me what Mr. Winslow has 
told you just now. I asked her what 
she was going to do, and she said that 
all she wanted was to go back to her 
village and be left alone. She went, 
and I went, too—to the other end of 
the world! I never wanted to see or 
hear of Cradock Melsome again, I as- 
sure you. I just went away, there and 
then, and very soon afterward I got a 
place as a stewardess on a New 
Zealand steamer. When I reached 
Wellington, I stayed there for some 
years, Then I came back to Europe, 
again as stewardess, and I was some 
little time at Marseilles, in one of the 
hotels there, and after that I was man- 
ageress in an English tea room at Nice. 

“There I met Martin Byfield. He 
wanted to marry me, and I told him all 
that I’ve told you. Well, we were mar- 
ried; and there’s no doubt about that, 
Mr. Semmerby !” 

“I’m unfeignedly glad to hear it!’’ ex- 
claimed the old lawyer. “But I’m puz- 
zled as to why you never told me of all 
this.” 

“I didn’t want to tell anybody,” said 
Mrs. Byfield. “I hated to think of the 
past; and I didn’t want my son to know 
—I hoped he never would know. I be- 
lieved it was all dead and buried. I 
fancied I should never see or hear of 
Cradock Melsome again.” 

“But you have,” observed Linthwaite. 
“And that’s what I want to know about. 
What are the recent events ?” 

“They began two years ago,” replied 
Mrs. Byfield, “not very long after my 
husband died. I went over to Brighton 
one day, and when I was leaving I saw 
4 man in the there whom I 
thought I’d seen before, though I 
couldn’t think where. When I’d boarded 
the train, I was 


station 


remembered. He 
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Charles Melsome, Cradock’s brother. 
It made me faint and sick to think about 
it. And when I got out at Selchester 
he came up to me. What was I to do? 
He made me meet him next day. He 
threatened to tell everything. 

“So I began to give him money, and 
I’ve been giving him money ever since 
—seven or eight hundred pounds a 
year. So that he could keep an eye on 
me, he came and lived in the town, and 
called himself Mesham. That’s the 
truth about him; as bad, if not worse 
than his brother, he is!” 

“About the brother, now,” asked 
Semmerby. “You say you saw him 
last week?” 

“When I met Mr. Linthwaite— 
whom I’d known as Mr. Herbert, when 
I was married, or believed myself mar- 
ried, to Cradock—last Tuesday,” an- 
swered Mrs. Byfield, “I made up my 
mind to. tell him all about this. But 
Mesham, as we called him, came along. 
He and Mr. Linthwaite went away to- 
gether. And it was the night after that, 
while Fanshawe was out, that Mesham 
brought Cradock to the house, by the 
garden gate. They caught me alone— 
nobody knew they were there. And 
there they had me, trapped! What was 
more, they came again the next night, 
in the same way. Cradock swore that 
the marriage to the girl at Mingham 
Parva was not a legal one—he’d all 
sorts of explanations about it—and they 
were both so certain that I didn’t know 
what to do or think. They threatened 
me with exposure if I didn’t ” 

“Tf you didn’t buy their silence,” in- 
terjected Semmerby sardonically. “Now 
we're getting. at it. In short, Mrs. By- 
field, you consented to be blackmailed, 
eh?” 

“What was I to do?” replied Mrs, 
syfield. “They both swore that I was 
legally married to Cradock! And I so 
dreaded what they could do that I 
promised to buy their silence. I dare 


” 


say 
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“To what extent were you going?” 
demanded Semmerby. 

“TI promised to give them a certain 
sum of money to-day,” admitted Mrs. 
Byfield. “Of course, it would have been 
my money—not Fanshawe’s. But——” 

“That’s why Mesham looked so 
chagrined when he saw Mrs. Byfield 
leave for London yesterday morning!” 
exclaimed Semmerby, with a glance at 
Linthwaite. “Well, they haven’t got 
the money! But now there’s this Let- 
wige affair, Mrs. Byfield.” 

But before he could say more the 
door opened, and a waiter showed in 
a quiet and demure-looking person who 
carried in his right hand, evidently with 
great care, a brown leather brief case. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
CAUGHT. 


RIXEY was still highly elated when 
he and Matsey rounded the cor- 
ner into Byward Street. Everything 
had gone well. His plan of campaign 
was being carried out precisely as he 
had wished it to be. Nothing could 
have been more satisfactory, he 
thought; but in the midst of these tri- 
umphant reflections he came to a sud- 
den halt. One glance along the street 
showed him that something either had 
gone wrong or was in process of going 
wrong. According to his plans, 
Mesham and Letwige ought by that 
time to have been in the sure and safe 
custody of the police. He had already 
pictured them at the police station, be- 
wildered, confounded, very angry, en- 
deavoring, perhaps, to banter, trying, 
no doubt, to explain themselves to un- 
sympathetic and incredulous ears. 

But instead of that, there they were, 
some thirty yards away along the pave- 
ment, talking in quite easy fashion to 
the two detectives and Gaffkin; they 
were even laughing. Brixey’s sharp eyes 
saw that the detectives appeared to be 
puzzled and that Gaffkin was looking 
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doubtful. Something unexpected was 
certainly in the air. He was glad that 
all five men were so absorbed in their 
conversation that they saw neither him- 
self nor Matsey. 

To slip the brief case behind his back 
and to draw his companion around the 
corner again was to Brixey the work of 
a second. He glanced about him, saw 
a disengaged taxicab, and signaled to 
its driver, who caught the beckoning 
movement, started his engine and came 
quickly to the edge of the curb. 

“Matsey,” said Brixey, “you're a de- 
pendable chap, and I’m going to intrust 
the swag to you! Take this brief case 
straight to the Grosvenor Hotel. Ask 
for Mr. Semmerby and Mr. Linthwaite; 
give it into their hands, and to nobody 
else. If they haven’t arrived, wait for 
them! And tell them that I’ve sent you 
with this, that they’re to keep a tight 
hold on it till I come, and that I’m fol- 
lowing you at once. Now be off!” 

The taxicab sped away round the cor- 
ner, westward, and when Brixey fol- 
lowed it at a leisurely pace, was already 
far past the group in which he was in- 
terested. Its members were strolling 
toward him, still talking, the detectives 
appearing puzzled, the two confeder- 
ates nonchalant. As for Gaffkin, he 
walked alongside, apparently in moody 
thought. Thereupon Brixey drew out 
his cigarette case and ostentatiously 
proceeded to smoke. That gave him 
the opportunity to pause in the middle 
of the sidewalk and to let the others ap- 
proach more closely. 

The elder detective was the first to 
see him. He immediately quickened 
his pace. 

“Here’s Mr. I 
claimed. ‘Mr. 

“What have we to do with any Mr. 
Brixeys?” demanded Mesham. “We've 
told you what you wanted to know, and 
You go about your 


‘ixey himself!” he ex- 
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rixey———”’ 


there’s an end of it! 
business, and leave us to ours.” 
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Brixey threw away his match and 
turned on the group. 

“Businesses are apt to get a bit in- 
termixed,” he remarked. “What stage 
has this got to?” 

The elder detective pointed at Let- 
wige. 

“He admits he’s John Letwige, Mr. 
Semmerby’s clerk, from Selchester,” he 
said. “He admits, too, that he’s in pos- 
session of Mrs. Byfield’s securities— 
certain of them, at any rate.” 

“He does, eh?” asked Brixey, eyeing 
Letwige closely. ‘Candid, to be sure!” 

“Yes—but,” continued the detective, 
“he also says he’s every right to be in 
possession of them. He’s got a power 
of attorney from her. We've seen it, 
just now.” 

Mesham laughed sneeringly, and Let- 
wige’s lips curled a little at the cor- 
ners. Both were watching Brixey, but 
they saw nothing on his face beyond an 
almost careless indifference. 

“Ah!” he said. - “Mr. Letwige has a 
power of attorney from Mrs. Byfield, 
has he? And he’s shown it to you? 
Perhaps Mr. Letwige will show it to 
me?” 

Letwige lifted a hand toward his 
breast pocket, but Mesham shook his 
head and growled. 

“Don’t do anything of the sort!” he 
said. “What’s he got to do with it? 
What right has he to interfere? Come 
on!” 

But Letwige glanced at the detective, 
and, disregarding Mesham’s advice, 
drew out a big envelope and took from 
ita formal-looking document which he 
held up in front of Brixey’s eyes. 

“No objection to his seeing it,” re- 
marked Letwige. “It’s all in order.” 

Brixey glanced at the signature and 
turned away 

iged to you,” he said. “But 

wo or three things I might 

as to that. 
to say 
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However, I’m onlv go- 
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Letwige put the document back in 
his pocket with a scornful laugh, but 
Brixey noticed that his hand trembled. 

“My own belief,’ he continued, 
looking at the detectives, “is that it 7s 
a forgery. And probably that man 
there,” he went on, turning and indi- 
cating Mesham, “is the forger! He 
calls himself Christopher Mesham—his 
real name is Charles Melsome. And 
some time ago he was convicted of 
forgery, and he got five years!” 

Mesham’s fresh-colored cheeks grew 
purple, and he made a step toward his 
accuser and lifted his stick. 

“None of that!” exclaimed the de- 
tective, thrusting himself between the 
two men. “No violence! Didn’t you 
say, Mr. Brixey, that Mrs. Byfield and 
Mr. Semmerby are in town? Yes? 
Then you two come along and see them 
and show that document, and we'll soon 
know 

“No!” said Brixey suddenly. 
them go on—where they like!” 

He himself stood aside, with a quiet 
at his helpers, and they, after a 

hesitation, moved from in 
wo confederates and let 
Letwige and Mesham 
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“You!” exclaimed all three. 
“em—all ?” 

“T got them all from Letwige’s wife,” 
answered Brixey. “You didn’t notice 
a taxicab that went up the street just 
now’ Matsey was in it, holding tightly 
.to a brief case in which are all the se- 
curities stolen from Selchester! He’s 
taking it to the Grosvenor Hotel, to 
Mr. Semmerby. And I’m following as 
soon as we've seen what we’re about to 
see. Come on!” 

He led the way toward the front of 
the hotel, while the younger detective 
summoned the policemen, who, in their 
turn, signaled to the constable to whom 
Brixey had recently given a sovereign. 
From various points the posse of 
avengers concentrated on Wolmark’s 
and watched. 

There was not much time wasted in 
waiting. Through the open door of the 
hotel Mesham suddenly rushed, shout- 
ing and gesticulating. He had reached 
the steps and was staring wildly about 
him when Letwige, too, rushed out, only 
to seize his confederate by the arm in 
evident expostulation. He appeared to 
be entreating Mesham to keep cool. In 
the midst of his entreaties he caught 
sight of the watching group, dropped 
Mesham’s arm, and fled ‘within the 
house again. 

“They’ve found that the eggs have 
been taken from the nest,” he said. 
“Now then, you fellows, go and arrest 
"em. I’m off to the 
phone me there when you've got ’em 
under lock and key, and we'll come 


But look here,’ he added, tak- 
“leave the 


“Got 


Grosvenor. Tele- 


down. 
ing the elder detective aside, 
woman alone. 

to Letwige and 


I promised her. Stick 
| 

Melsome.” 

He hurried away then 

and 


Grosvenor Hotel, 


taxicab followed 
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upon an astonished group, i 


of which lay the brief ca 


word he drew a key from his pocket, 
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“What’s all this, young man?” de 
manded Semmerby. 

Brixey got his breath, which he had 
lost in his hurry along the corridor, 

“Mrs. Byfield,” he said, “one ques- 
tion. Have you ever given that man 
Letwige a power of attorney to deal 
with your affairs and property? Think!” 

Mrs. Byfield turned wonderingly on 
Semmerby, and looked from him to her 
questioner, still more wonderingly, 

“Power of attorney—to Letwige?” 
she said. “Never!” 

“Then open that case and you'll find 
all your securities there—safe!’ said 
Brixey. “So far as I can judge,” he 
added, turning to Semmerby, “every- 
thing’s there! I rescued ’em by a trick, 
So, Mrs. Byfield, you’re not a penny 
the worse, as it turns out.” 

But Mrs. Byfield was staring help- 
lessly at her lawyer. 

“My securities?” she faltered. “What 
does he mean? Rescued? What is it? 
What has happened?” 

Brixey turned on Semmerby. 

“Do you mean to say she doesn't 
know ?” he asked. 

Semmerby gave him a look. 

“She knows nothing—yet!” he whis- 
pered. “She’s been telling us a good 
deal, You're sure all’s safe?” 

“Certain!” replied Brixey. 

“And the men?” demanded Sem- 
merby. 

“In the hands of the police,” said 
“They ll be telephoning pres- 
ently. We shall have to go down there 
—at least you and my uncle will.” He 
ay from the old lawyer and 
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Outside, in the corridor, Brixey 
Georgina away to a retired 
orner, which he had _ noticed 
came along. 


“Tell me at once,” he 
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venient screen, “what did Semmerby 
mean just now when he said that Mrs. 
Byfield had been telling a good deal. 
What has she told? Listen. I want to 
know particularly, is that theory of 
Gaffkin’s which we put before you on 
Sunday, right? Be plain, Does that 
Byfield property really belong to you?” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE UNEXPECTED WINDFALL. 

EORGINA, already considerably 
mystified by Brixey’s strange 
proceedings, and wondering why he had 
conducted her to a retired nook in a 
dimly lighted corridor, turned on him 

with a glance of astonishment. 

“Why do you ask that, Mr. Brixey ?” 
she said. “To me—how could it be- 
long to me?” 

“Oh,” retorted Brixey, ‘don’t let’s 
stand on ceremony. I mean, don’t let’s 
quibble about terms. I feel this is a 
great occasion 

“There are all momentous 
events in the atmosphere. You and I, 
we're momentous events, or personall- 
Perhaps I’m 
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ties—or—or something! 
clear.” 
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Brixey made a desperate endeavor. 
“Look here!” he said. ‘‘Let’s try to 
be—I mean, let me try to be. You’ve 
been with these people ever since Sun- 
day night, and when I came in just now 
I saw the midst of 
revelation, 
“Has it 
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“Fact?” said Brixey. 

“That’s what she brought that old 
clergyman here for,” replied Georgina. 

“Then the Byfield money, most of 
which I’ve just rescued from a couple 
of impudent thieves, is really hers and 
Fanshawe’s?” demanded Brixey. 

“T don’t think I’m wrong in saying, 
precisely so!’ answered Georgina. 

Brixey heaved a deep sigh—unmis- 
takably a sigh of immense relief. 

“Delighted to hear it!’ he said. ‘Best 
news I’ve heard for a week!” 

Georgina turned a little in her seat 
and looked steadily at him. 

“Why?” she asked. “What on earth 
have you got to do with it? Or, rather, 
what on earth has it got to do with you? 
Aren’t you a bit queer, Mr. Brixey ?’ 

“T ama queer sort!” assented Brixey. 
“Odd, perhaps—I always was. But, 
the fact is, I—I wanted to speak to 
you.” 

“You 
Georgina. 
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emphasi 
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the personal pronoun. 
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strong views on things in general.” 
“Yes?” 
“On most things,” 
“T—you must understand that I am by 
no means conventional. I neither do 
nor say things that other people say or 
do, usually !” 


said Georgina.. 


asserted Brixey. 


“For instance?” suggested Georgina. 
“Yes, quite right,” said Brixey. “I 
—you see, I have very queer ideas about 
—marriage!” 
Georgina turned the full inquiry of 
her eyes on him. 
“Oh!” she said. 
“Ves!” declared 
had—at least, J mean, always 
arrived at years of discretion, you 


know.” 
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“Always 
since ] 


Brixey. 


“T hope,” observed Georgina, look- 
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venient alcove, “I hope they aren’t very 
queer !” 

“Well perhaps not particularly so,” 
said Brixey. “But they’re mine! You 
see, I always felt that 1 could never 
marry a girl, you know, who had a lot 
of money—couldn’t do it!” 

“No?” remarked Georgina demurely. 
“You are indeed different from most 
young men, Mr, Brixey.” 

“Well, it’s a fact,’ assented Brixey. 
“You mightn’t think it, but I’ve often 
considered that matter. I once knew a 
chap who married a girl who had a 
pot of money. He'd next to nothing. 
And—human nature is very weak, you 
know—she didn’t forget to remind him 
that she carried the purse. Sad!” 

“People differ,” observed Georgina. 
“T don’t think that, for instance, I— 
that is, if one’s to talk about one’s self 
—that I, you know, if I were very rich, 
and married somebody that wasn’t— 
well, that I should ever behave like 
that! It would be mean!” 

“Ah!” said Brixey. “You don’t 
know. Human nature—we’re poor 
things. Now, can you think of any- 
thing more awful than the spectacle of 
a wife with, say a hundred thousand 
pounds, and a husband with five pounds 
a week? Dreadful!” 

“Tt depends on how you look at it,” 
remarked Georgina. “Some men who 
haven’t five shillings a week would be 
very thankful to get a wife who pos- 
sessed a hundred thousand pounds!” 

“Not men!” exclaimed’ Brixey. 
“Don’t call ’em men! They aren’t men, 
that sort! Call ’em parasites, leeches— 
anything but men, A man,” he con- 
tinued, “should be the rock on which 
the family’s built! Those are my ideas.” 

“Yes?” replied Georgina somewhat 
timidly. 

t’s not a week since we met first,’ 
observed Brixey. ‘“Isn’t that 
“Ts it?” asked Georgina. 
asserted Brixey. ‘More 
like a long time, somehow. You came 
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into my office at the Sentinel, didn't 
you?” 

“Can't 
Georgina. 

“Remember everything!” protested 
Brixey. “Then we traveled down to 
Selchester together. I say, look here!” 

“Well?” said Georgina. 

“Now that this confounded business 
is wound up,” said Brixey, “I’ve the 
best part of a long vacation before me. 
What do you say if I finish it up at 
Selchester. I can, you know!” 

“Would you really like to?” asked 
Georgina, still more timidly. 

“I should say so!” exclaimed Brixey. 
He looked out of his eye-corners at his 
companion and ventured to take her 
hand. ‘So that you and I could see 
more of each other, eh?’ 

Georgina looked hard at the corner 
of the alcove, but she made no attempt 
to withdraw the hand which Brixey had 
possessed himself of. And Brixey pro- 
ceeded to press it gently. 

“In time, you see,” he murmured in- 
gratiatingly, “you might come to—to 
think of me a bit. You see, I——” 

Georgina suddenly withdrew _ the 
hand and started aside. 

“There’s Fanshawe!” she whispered 

Brixey looked out into the corridor 
and saw Fanshawe Byfield hurrying 
along, piloted by a waiter toward the 
room in which the conclave still sat. 

He was evidently in great haste, and 
he carried a packet of papers in his 
hand, and was altogether so engrossed 
that he looked neither to right nor left. 
As he disappeared Brixey repossessed 
himself of Georgina’s fingers. 

“What do you say?” he whispered. 
“Am I to come back to 
Come now, say the word!” 


you remember?” inquired 


Se Ic hester? 


Georgina hesitated and blushed, and 
Brixey drew her hand nearer. 

“Do you really want to?” sl 
last. 

“Ever 
serted Brixey. 


since I first met 
” 


“Sure case! 





The Lost Mr. Linthwaite 


Georgina looked down. 

“To be sure,” she remarked, “I have 
no money. That’s just what you want, 
isn’t it?” 

“l’ye plenty!” declared Brixey. 
“Hang money! But, as it happens, I’m 
pretty well off in that way, quite apart 
from my profession. Say I’m to come!” 

Georgina waited a full moment. 

“I’m awfully in love with you!” 
whispered Brixey. ‘By George, it’s a 
fact! Don’t you believe it?” 

“Ye-es!” admitted Georgina. 
if you say so. But——” 

“But what?’ demanded Brixey. 

“But wouldn’t you have—have— 
loved me if I’d been rich?” asked 
Georgina. “I want to know that!” 

Brixey drew his lips together in an 
effort to think. 

“Come!” said Georgina. 

“Yes I should!” admitted Brixey. 
“But——” 

“Well?” persisted Georgina. 

“I don’t think I’d have told you,” 
said Brixey. “I’d have—gone away.” 

“Then you would have treated me 
very, very badly and very, very un- 
kindly !” exclaimed Georgina. ‘Because, 
you see, I might have——” 

“Might have what?’ urged Brixey. 
“What now?” 

“Well,” said Georgina demurely, “I 
night have been in love with you, you 
And if you’d gone away, then 
—well then, I couldn’t have told you!” 
srixey looked round, and encircled 
Georgina’s waist. 
“Look here,” 


you going to marry me? 


“E ao, 


rn 
know, 
KNOW. 


he murmured. “Are 
And soon?” 

Georgina took half a minute to con- 
sider, 

“I wouldn't mind if you’re quite cer- 
tain,” she admitted at last. “Though 
really it’s all so——” 

At that moment there came the sound 
of a violently opened door, of hurry- 
ing feet, and of Fanshawe’s voice, 
loudly demanding his cousin and 
Brixey, Those two drew apart and 
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appeared in the corridor, to find Fan- 
shawe gazing in all directions, 

“Here, you two!” he called, as he 
caught sight of them. ‘Where on earth 
were you? Comehere. I’ve some news 
for you, Georgie. By Jove, you never 
heard such news! Come on.” 

He forced them into the room which 
they had recently quitted and into the 
presence of those they had left there, 
who all gazed at Georgina in a way 
which betokened something. Georgina’s 
blushes deepened. 

“What is it, Fanshawe?” she asked. 
“What's happened?” 

Fanshawe was swelling with impor- 
tance. He assumed a sort of heavy- 
father attitude at the head of the table, 
from which he picked up a thick packet, 
the seals of which had been broken. 

“Georgie,” he said sotemnly, “you 
know that you sent me down to that 
safe deposit place this morning, acting 
on instructions from my mother. It 
turns out that my father, some time be- 
fore his death, placed this packet in a 
safe which he rented at that place, and 
left instructions to my mother that I 
was to get it in person on my twenty- 
first birthday. 

“T have carried out those instruc- 
tions,” continued Fanshawe, increas- 
ing in youthful solemnity. ‘Here is the 
packet! It is endorsed, Georgie, in my 
father’s handwriting. He this: 
‘I wish my son Fanshawe to make a 
present of what is here inclosed to his 
cousin Georgina on the day on which 
he comes of age.’ See? 

“So now, Georgie, your cousin Fan- 
shawe, in accordance with his father’s 
wish, hands this over to you, and—in 
short, my dear girl, here you are, and 
very glad I am, you know, and—the 
fact a little matter of ten thou- 
sand pounds!” 

Therewith Fanshawe pushed a bulky 
packet into the hands of the astonished 
Georgina, who, becoming pale and red 
by turns, stared from Fanshawe to the 


/ 


says 


is it’s 
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smiling and nodding faces of the others Brixey interposed a rapid order 
and shot a queer glance at Brixey. which penetrated to Georgina’s con- 

“Oh!” she exclaimed; and Brixey sciousness long before the chorus of 
knew that the exclamation was meant congratulatory protestations struck it, 
for none but himself. ‘“I—must take “You may,” he whispered: “Yes, 
it?” certainly now !” 


> END. 


DID NOT BUY PROHIBITED LIQUOR 


IKE Mr. Clackworthy in Christopher B. Booth’s story, “Moonshine, Pre- 
ferred,” which appeared in the March 2d issue of Detective Story Maca- 
ZINE, some enterprising swindler took advantage of the overpowering desire of 
several not-too-scrupulous merchants in Kansas City to own an article of com- 
merce now very difficult to purchase in the United States. A high price was 
demanded and paid for the coveted commodity, but, like the victim in Mr. Booth’s 
story, the purchasers did not get what they thought they had bought. 

The plan of the swindler was a simple one. He sought a man he knew would 
like to have a large quantity of whisky, and to him he whispered that he had 
several kegs of the prohibited liquor in a garage behind a house on Highland 
Avenue. Much elated, the merchant confided the secret to two of his friends, 
and that night all three drove to the appointed place. 

Here they found row after row of fifteen-gallon whisky casks, the owner 
of which told them that he had to move, and, since he could not ship the liquor 
on the railroads, would be glad to dispose of it. 

“It’s 108 proof, straight from the distillery of a friend of mine in Kentucky,” 
he added. 

He then drew some of the liquor from several kegs he selected, and the 
merchants found, to their delight, that the drink tendered them was excellent 
whisky. In their enthusiasm they proffered thirty dollars a gallon for the entire 
lot, and their offer was accepted on the spot. 

Checks totaling eleven thousand dollars were given to the owner of the 
liquor, Which was removed that night from the premises by the buyers and stored 


away. A few days later one of the purchasers wished a little liquid refreshment 


and tapped one of the casks. Then he found to his dismay that, instead ot 


whisky, he was drinking cold tea! Hurriedly he sampled all the 
possession and discovered them to contain i | 
This time, at least, tea 
merchant telephoned his friends 
them. The banks were visit 
cashed. Inquiry in regard 
brought forth the news that 
away for some time, and that 


1 


premises in order to carry throug] 
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£¢ Charles S. Ryan 


ELL, now, it all depends on 
circumstances, entirely on 

circumstances, as to how a 

man reasons when he’s in a 
place where he has to think and act 
quickly.” 

Captain George Hill, veteran opera- 
tive of the secret service, smiled reflec- 
tively as he spoke. 

“Yes, I suppose circumstances do 
govern after all,” said the amateur 
sleuth, “but I was just. wondering if 











some of the rules they give us can’t 
be used once in a while. Do you usu- 
ally figure things out before 
on a job, or do you figure 
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time I just want to tell 
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game | ked one night 


wor 
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when it was up to me to de some quick 
thinking. 

“Tt was on a Sunday evening. About 
half an hour before church time I 
stepped into a drug store to get a cigar, 
and in there [ found a bunch of young 
fellows loafing and throwing dice and 
That same 
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trousers pocket and grasped the coin, 
a silver dollar, that happened to be 
in the pocket at that moment. 

“As the boys gathered around me I 
drew the dollar out of my pocket and 
laid it on the counter. Then I picked 
up a piece of wrapping paper and, 
with my pencil, traced a line around 
the dollar on the paper. Below the 
circle I drew a straight line. Mean- 
while nine young fellows, including my 
man, had gathered around me and were 
watching the operation with every dis- 
play of interest. Even then they were 
no more in the dark than I was as to 
what was going to happen next. 

“I looked at my audience and then 
down at the circle on the paper. Un- 
consciously I had noted the number of 
persons in the crowd and so I lifted 
the dollar from the paper and began 
writing down the numerals from one 
to ten around the inside of the circle. 
This done I 
on the straight line and then replaced 
the dollar on ] 
numerals therein 
view. Holding the 
a finger pressed again 
plained very slow 
just as though 
no part of the operati 

“You unde 
the same numbers under the dollar a: 
have on the straight line,’ I said. ‘W1 
I want you to do 
you to place one 
the edge of the dollar and 
you what the gan 


wrote the same numerals 
‘ 
| 


the circle ») that 


rstand now tna 


tor e€a¢ 


finger 


what I meant 

on the edge of 
“Well, I 

to find out what 
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or the nine; ana 


led wi 
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game for 
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it ten-cent cigars at that. The loser 
will be the first man who lifts his 
finger from the dollar; he’ll be the one 
who treats the crowd.’ 

“Needless to say, those boys 
somewhat surprised and 
when they realized what they had 
been drawn __ into, I was com 
fortably seated and could hold my fin- 
ger on the coin for an indelinite time 
with little difficulty. With the excep- 
tion of two who were seated on the 
counter, the others were in most un- 
comfortable positions, but as they all 
posed as sports they made themselves 
as comfortable as possible and settled 
down to see who could hold out the 
longest. 

“We were ail 


were 
chagrined 


there when the church 

people began to pass by the store on 

their way home and we were there 

when the town clock struck ten. By 

that time a crowd of bystanders had 

gathered to see the outcome of the 
contest in pati 

“At last I noticed two of the boys 

‘ing togetner, and 

lifted 

1 announced their readi- 

ts. They had been 

ours and fifteen 


d these tw 


sure 
the amateur 
those numbers 
veteran, 


thing to 





would print in this one, some personal information about Johnston 

McCulley, he who has thrilled so many with his detective, mystery, and 
underworld stories, and won all hearts with Thubway Tham—some fine work 
there, too, that of taking a pickpocket for your hero, and making a popular, 
lovable, and sympathetic character out of him. 

Yes, you will find a lot about McCulley before you finish reading this Chat, 
but first, not because it is more important, but more timely, we are going to 
announce that the first article by Joseph Gollomb, whom we commissioned to 
visit London and Paris, to study the methods and practices of the police in those 
cities, will be found in the next issue. 

All of you who do us the honor of following the Chat closely will remember 
that we told you we had sent Gollomb over the pond, and that we also printed 
a letter he wrote us from London, saying he had uncovered a wonderful lot of 
interesting material. Another letter came with the first article, and we are 
going to print part of it below. It shows that Gollomb has had great luck, and, 
also, that when it comes to digging up information, an American newspaper man 
can give the reporters of the rest of the world cards and spades, big and little 
Casino, and then, somehow or other, take all the tricks at that. 

“Well, the miraculous has happened,” writes Gollomb. ‘The famous Scot- 
land Yard has opened its innermost doors and galleries and laboratories and 
records and exhibits and Heaven-knows-what-else to me. And from Sir General 
Nevil Macready, Sir Basil Thomason, assistant commissioner, Frederick Trevor 
Bingham, the clubman-scholar-son-of-a-viscount-director of Scotland Yard, to 
the patrolman with the little row boat in the Thames River police, who guards the 
Bridge of Sighs for would-be suicides—the whole lot of them have opened up 
and said: ‘Go to it!’ I saw them refuse to a London reporter what they had jusi 
been spilling to me. Really, I can’t make it out. 

“IT know things now that certain crooks who are being hunted would give 
dollars and dollars to know of the statues of the hunt for them. I know what 
in the little red memorandum book of the superintendent of Scotland Yard, the 


N°” we have not forgotten what we promised in the last issue, that we 


one which rests in that gentleman’s inside pocket. I have seen the private scrap 
f soht 


fat - ae : , é ‘ 
book of the chief, and my looking at it resulted in my having a couple of nizht- 


mare-ridden nights. I know the innermost secrets of Scotland Yard’s machinery. 
I have seen the confidential bulletins sent out to the Paris police for the appre- 
hension of But that’s a secret. 

“Now, what do you think of all that, and more? I tell myself I am a liar. 
sut I know it’s all true, and I can’t understand it. 

“Here is the first article. Hope you will like it. There will be a lot more 
to come; then those about the Paris police. Please cable me if you want me 
o—.”” 

Don’t miss the first of these most—as you can see—authoritative articles. It’s 
called “The Evolution of the ‘Bobby’ ;” it will appear in the next issue. 


? 
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Now for that McCulley man. What do you think? At the last minute he™ 
got kind of bashful and pulled the “haven’t-brought-my-notes” stuff. While 
willing to answer any direct question that might be asked him, McCulley said 
he simply could not sit down and write about himself. Please, kindly would 
we let him off. Well, we remembered our promise to you, that if any of the 
authors tried to put over the old, “I refuse to testify because anything I might 
say now could be used against me, that it might tend to et cetera, et cetera,” 
we would get right after them with—if all methods failed—the third degree 
for them! 

As it happened, when McCulley’s plea for mercy reached us, Walter Pierson, 
who has written some excellent stories for the magazine, was on his way East 
from Los Angeles to see us, so we up and sent Walter a wire, which he received 
en route, but in time to drop off at Colorado Springs and beard this literary lion, 
McCulley, in his den. 

If there is anything in particular that you would like to know about Mar, 
why just shoot in your questions, and we will do our best to see thai they are 
answered. 

Here is what Pierson learned about McCulley: 

“When I dropped off for a day in Colorado Springs to look up Johnston 
McCulley, at the request of the editor of the Detective Story Macazine, I was 
fortunate in finding this popular author at home, and hard at word on a novelette 
for your magazine. 

“Johnston McCulley is a medium-sized man on the sunny side of middle 
age; he can be dignified on o¢ ion, | generally has a twinkle i is eye that 
seems to say he has looked upon 
In his house is a library crammed with books, tran 5 0 reign. fiction, 
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the Pacific coast, then getting into fiction writing and so working his way to 
New York. But when he gets out home in Colorado he grinds away at the 
typewriter, hikes through the mountains, motors all over the country, and loves 
to go after the playful trout in season. When he grows tired of that he hurries 
to New York again and remains until he feels the need of a change. 

“He is rather human about ordinary things. He loves the subway, he says, 
and the crowds, and then he loves the solitude of the Rockies at times; he likes 
to play ‘five-hundred’ for hours at a time; he dotes on apple pie, spaghetti a la 
Italienne, roast pork, and sweet potatoes ; now and then he has a streak of being a 
kodak fiend; he glances through almost every magazine printed; he is what he 
calls ‘successfully’ married. To pay his income tax he writes stories, and for 
recreation he writes stories. ‘I wish I could turn out twice as much,’ he said. 
‘There are so many interesting stories to be written. And always I wish that I 
could do better work in return for the kindness editors and readers have shown 


x” 


me. 
A) 


And who will the next victim be? We await your pleasure, ladies and 
gentlemen 


If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your Office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
Rive them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


Napotton Bonaparte.—Those big, aggressive strokes in the pseudonym 
you have chosen are very characteristic. They show self-confidence, a lot of 
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pride, a good deal of imagination, temper, courage, and lack of ideality. Quite a 
lot to read in a couple of strokes of the pen, isn’t it? 
p pen, 


You are the sort of person who should push on to success, no matter at what 
cost, for as an unsuccessful individual you would be so morose, so dissatisfied, 
and so bad-tempered, that you would be a public nuisance. 


J. J. D. Ex. A—Your nature is one which needs, most of all, encouragement. 
It needs congenial surroundings and friends who will be encouraging, as to 
ambition, health, and happiness. Your distrust of yourself and your inability to 
believe in your own good fortune, even when it is fairly laid in your lap, is 
really astonishing. I don’t believe that anything I can say, this once, will really 
do you any good, but if you will take my advice about getting encouraging com- 
panions you ought to begin to creep up in your own estimation. 

Jor-Mrxe.—Well, what if manual labor seems to be your only way to make 
a live? With wages going more and more sky 
not be discouraged, from the financial standpoint. And as for feeling that you 
are “useless’”—good gracious, my dear chap, if there is any one in the world 
who is not useless, it is the good man who digs our ditches and builds our houses 
and generally makes this old world fit to live in. Your handwriting shows that 
you have plenty of intelligence and a fair education. Whiat’s to prevent your 
reading interesting books and finding interesting people to talk to? For goodness’ 
sake, don’t say, ever again, that you belong to “a low class of society.” Where 
do you think you are? We’re not strong on that class stuff in America, you know. 


Motiy.—Neither one of the young fellows, Molly, is worth the proverbial 
pinch of salt, and your mother is entirely correct in her attitude. It really is 
queer how often you little ladies of sixteen think that your mothers and aunts 
are addle-pated persons. The specimen numbered one shows an_ incipient 
tendency to dishonesty, to boot. Take your mother’s advice, Molly, and learn to 
be a good cook and to make your own dresses. You have the sort of talent which 
will develop into real domestic efficiency. And don’t turn up your pretty nose— 
I have a feeling that it is pretty, you know—at that, for in these days of speciali- 
zation the domestic expert is getting to be just as highly prized as the gu 
becomes a successful civil e 

S. O. S.—Your handwriting shov you are too impatient, n 
with people and the world in general, with yourself. No, you 
perfectly awf \ | 
but most of us have one of those. What’s more, unless we have we are ¢ 
rather spineless creatures. are easilt yressed and 
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sensitive. I’ll wager anything you like that a rainy day depresses you like the 
dickens. Remember, it is from within that all true happiness and success and 
usefulness comes. When it rains remember how glad the earth is for it; when 
it is too hot remember that extremes do not last long. When it is cold remember 
that the germs of disease are killed by such weather. Above all, learn to laugh 
at yourself and your self-absorption. 


E. J. D—I see no reason why a person who uses your rather “commercial” 
letter formations, whose abbreviated signature is distinctly of the “business” 
type, and whose writing has the hopeful upward slant, should not be successful 
in running a store of his own. I note the long and inflated “tails” of your letters, 
however, with some misgivings. 


Be careful about snap judgments, too-rosy anticipations of returns, and a 
one-sided outlook on the commercial world. You are a person who is normal, so 
far as friendships are concerned, but who lacks real altruism. 


Bx.—Those big, semi-angular loops in the specimen which you inclose shows 
a nature which is illy regulated as to self-discipline. At the same time the instincts 
are so good and the disposition so loving that no very serious defects can be read 
into the pecimen. No, I see no real indication of that gambling fever which i 
all but a disease. Many people may gamble a little, who do so thi 

will power or through bad associations, who have none of th: 
If you want this person not only to be successful, but to d: 
and to improve in all sorts of ways, get him out of doors. H 
show me whether he is skilled at farming or ranching, but 
work which ultimately would reward him, and bring him not 
happiness. Your handwriting shows the type of “hand” which i 
in literary work. That “aimlessness” of yours shows only a | 
You, with your innate intelligence and your clear moral pei 
excuse for possessing such a miserable and harmful qualit: 
Write fiction is a question, but you could undoubtedly do 
articles and so on. 


Dickie.—No young fellow should write me the kind of a bad-tempered, 
whining, complaining, self-deprecatory letter as this that I am now looking at. 
) . . . . + . 

Put up your chin, Dickie, straighten out your spine, and try to act like a man. 


li I had you here in the flesh I’d probably shake my very capable fist under your 
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nose and call you names; and when you got mad I’d be pleased as Punch, for that 
would show that you have plenty of that “manly spark” you so bewail the lack 
of, And just twenty! Call yourself names, Dickie boy, for me. And when you 
have, look into the mirror and grin, Write me again, my son—differently. 


$$$ — — 





The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


If it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which 
you are especially interested, in one of his articles, send a stamped, addressed en- 
velope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, what 
your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount 
of time and money which you can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a 
personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


The Cook 


A YOUNG man wrote me last week that he was very much ashamed of his 


occupation, which was that of a pastry cook. He said that he was em- 

ployed in a small but quite exclusive hotel, and that his wages were 
satisfactory, but that, although he could do nothing else, his wishes and ideals 
continually turned to some other line of work. 

This writer is under the influence of a wrong ideal. In fact, it is a wrong 
ideal which seems to pervade our country to-day. Men and women who are 
skilled with their hands are turning from what they can do not only with profit 
but with interest, to anything at all, which seems to take them away from the 
realm of manual labor. Now, there was never a time when the skilled artisan was 
so needed, or so well paid, or so honored. 

Consider my young friend who is a pastry cook, for instance. If he is wise 
he will not change his vocation, but he will enlarge its scope. He will go from 
hotel to hotel, working under this and that famous chef, until he is sure that there 
is no better pastry cook in the country. Then, with his savings, he will open some 
little, exclusive pastry shop and train other cooks in his ways, and in a few 
years he will have a fortune which will put that of many a grave merchant to 
shame. 

In the big hotels, where such workers as this man alway 
welcomed, he would find that he was i red a common servz 


the proprietors of famous hotel 


1€ 


precisely the 
been recognized, even in thei 
and have attained a good place sox 

Cooks who specialize on entrees and soups receive at least on hundred 
dollars a month; in large hotels, four and five hundred, and work with a staff ot 
assistants. Cooks who understand the ordering of a large, formal dinner may 
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a catering establishment, even without much capital, for the firms who 
furnish linen, table ware, waiters, and so on will always codperate with such a 
bright man or woman. 

Women left widowed have made small fortunes, by baking cakes for the 
neighborhood ; by putting up preserves; by selling soup by the quart. A woman 
in New York came to me five years ago for advice. She had about three 
hundred dollars of insurance money left after burying her husband, and she had 
two boys, aged ten and twelve, and a little cottage in the Bronx. One of the 
boys, the elder, prided himself on his doughnuts. The mother was not even an 
ordinarily good cook. I advised her to have her boy make homemade dough- 
nuts, and so send the younger one around after school with a trayful of them, hot. 
To-day that boy, now about seventeen, has two boy assistants, a little brick 
“factory” behind his mother’s cottage, and a fine delivery wagon. He is saving, 
he tells me, fifteen hundred dollars a year, and by the time he is twenty-one he 
expects to put his doughnuts on the market in a wholesale style, which probably 
will yield him a real fortune. 

This sort of enterprise is peculiarly open to enterprising girls and boys and 
vigorous women. There was never a time when the world in general would pay 
so much for really good things to eat as now. 

I am sure that my pastry-cook friend is on an easier road to wealth than anv 
doctor or lawyer of my acquaintance. The doctor or lawyer needs not only an 
expensive education but a prosperous-looking office, social influence, a clever 
personality, good clothes, a passable bank account, and so on, to all sorts of things 
which are expensive and ha rd to get; whereas the pastry cook, if he really takes 
his profession seriously, needs nothing but the skill of his hands and the common 
sense with which to advertise the fact that he possesses it. 


PNLELLNTELDIOS 


w 


EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 
Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full de- 
tails of your case, stating whether or not it has been before the courts previously, or 
whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you desire Miss 
Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, 
and State. Unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope your cem- 
munication will be answered in this column. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 
__ Aspririnc.—The author does not secure the copyright on a book. The pub- 
lisher, if he accepts your manuscript for publication, takes out the copyri; ght a ind 


Pays you royalty or a sum outright for purchase, according to what decisi 


reached between you. Do not take out a copyright in your own nam 
submitting a short story to a magazine. It is not customary. 
plifter by profession and do 
innocent of the 
‘racy, decided that 
you wish nt y L 
represented, or that you believe 
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technicality has been wrongly interpreted, I shall be glad to look into the matter 
for you. 


MaseLte.—In some States the fact that a man has announced a woman as 
his wife, and has so acknowledged her repeatedly before witnesses, constitutes 
what is known as a common law marriage. This is a very debatable matter, and 
I would advise you to present your case carefully to me, giving me the full 
and complete history of it. 


Two Engutrers.—You may draw up the article of agreement yourselves and 
have it witnessed before a notary. It is better, when large interests are involved, 
to have a lawyer draw up such articles. There is then a perfect and authenticated 
record, over which there can be no question. 


R. R. Sistens.—I never advise legal procedure unless I know all the details 
of a case, especially when it concerns what seems to me so intricate a matter, 
From what you tell me I cannot be sure whether you or the other man put in 
the money, or what arrangements you made as to its distribution. 

Mavurice.—The fact that you retain a lawyer does not mean that he neces- 
sarily will take your case into court. You can hire a lawyer for advice only. It 
is the client who has the right to say whether or not legal action shall be taken. 
Yes, a lawyer is bound by his profession to keep the secret of a client. Yes,a 
lawyer would go to see the other party and try to affect a compromise. In fact, 
that is fully half the work of the average lawyer. 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


CCASIONALLY we run across a cipher that does not answer the test of 


I 
the transposition classification, and yet contradicts some of the frequency 


ables of letters, digraphs, three-letter groups, or initials, that are applied 
hers. These failing us, we turn next to attempting to guess 
the cipher contains. But perhaps we are not acquainted with 
t, and we find ourselves unable to guess a single word. 
iphers reach this point in analyzing a cipher and decide they 
something that- was too difficult for them, or that what they 
is no cipher at all, but simply a higgledy-piggledy collection 
writters by some one who had no intention whatever of 
rd of a personal matter, or of sending a cryptic message. 
her aside and turn to something else. 
her table that may be applied to ciphers 
out to be the means of giving the ys 
ful solution. That table is one which shows the relative 
| letters of words are used 
or Steele, the table which follows is nearer than 


hef 
I 


is governed by 


table can: 
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The letter in the English language that is used as a final letter of words 
more than any other is F. Next comes S, then follow respectively T, N, Y, O, R, 
D, F,L, G, M, H, K, W, C, P, A, B, I, U, and finally J, Q, V, X, and Z, which 
rarely, if ever, are encountered as final letters in words. 

The question probably has come up in your mind, “How can a cipher fail to 
answer the test of the transposition class, and not yield to the application of the 
various tables we have been in the habit of applying to the substitution ciphers?” 

By way of answering this question we will refer you to this week’s stunt in 
mental gymnastics, which follows. See what you can do with it, and look for the 
solution and key complete in next week’s issue. 

Here is an extract from the diary of a well-educated, “high-class” 
peterman: 

Eexg beqrkrwrg ukbmu ntmaggbq qcerwtbezq few} rmbez Oz ampqakgpag 
bmgqpr rmtogpr og ufgp kk #md tkaf ogp fgjn wphmtrwpergq. 

Can you solve it? 


Here’s the message from Chief Cummings’ represenative in Mobile, Alabama: 
“House surrounded to-day. All papers taken. Was out. Am all right. Leaving 
to-morrow.” The words “Four eleven thirteen” were the key. They meant every 
fourth word, every eleventh word, every thirteenth word. Did you get it? 


wilis 


GU6e 


iy 


THEFT AND ARSON CHARGED TO BOYS 


boys, two of whom are y fifteen years old, recently were arrested 


res ot incendiary 


, 
lemented person, 


a ¢ 
tenants who had left 
fled from the burning 

buildings n 1 i 
rhe nature of the various thefts—all them were of articles of jewelry 
or small amounts of cash—led the police to believe thi ys were the culprits. 
Detectives were assigned to hurry to any fires ( aturday nights in the 
districts of Brooklyn wherein the 11 rv blaze ccurred, and te watch for 
youths 11 sweate ho, t ‘asula ervers, might | thought to be assisti g 


tenant 





MISS IN G 


This department, conducted in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE and 
WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers double service, is offered free 
of charge to our readers. Its purpose is to aid them in getting in touch with persons 
of whom they have lost tench, 

While it wiil be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“blind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 
right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 
for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 

lf it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 
often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” It would be 
well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 

When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 
notice out. 

Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like 
to be helped if you were in a similar position. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 


"TT 1eG! Rr. AL VIN J.—Ue was formerly a E BY. FRED, who was last heard of 
member of Company I. Forty-third Divi- ars ago somewhere in Idaho, « 
sion, stationed uglas, ah, in 1917. His dang hter, who was born in Par: 
From there he w: tra rred t ittle Rock, and has never seen her father, 
Arkansas, and fro: . sru vick, Georgia, he, or some of her 
where we last ' f lim. He expected her. Mrs. VIVIAN 
at that time to be nt ‘ as. P any one Street, Terre Haute, India 
knows wher h they wil er a favor 
i t 4 » H hut rwo ‘our 
ae ae ee pial = ASTLIN, PETER, kn 
5 = PADDY. He used to 
x , reet, Wilmington, Delawars 
aoe | 5 hg EA. PF. ho live Bridge- New York in 1919. I 
t, Mai \ n nea 1 he to his friend, Leo exiene, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


HEREIN ‘I 

. from tf 

last bing l ince. I ’ 

liis mother is nxious t ] om ; S very anxious 

of him Mrs. A. I ‘ a ‘on ‘ali- thanktit lor any Inior! ato l. 
fornia Moopy, R. B. Box 310, Miami, 


enns} 
vania yf f y ld I r from 
j which 

mag 


ROBINS N 10 . who ws : I ra < Born ROW’ HELEN M.. or BLAN HARD— 


send your addr to L. W. R. 
of this ‘magazine. 


EDWARD.—He 
+t " ngton 


whereabouts 
ing to i 7 
M tealfe “Sti 
CRAWFORD 
” ha not seer 
at 144 South Thi 
friend we has 
He n . remer rit i : 
his brother hope he ill writ to im, as if ir reg : 
would give him great happil t ear from they will do a great favor b \ 
him again, JULIAN, care f this magazine. sister VIRGINIA, care of this mag 
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y GHows, ELBERT E., formerly of Houston and 

Sufkin, Texas, Your old pal “Kut” who 

was with you and Cette on the Hikisioan Maru, 

desires very much to hear from you. Kuvt, 
are of this magazine. 


SINCLAIR. JAMES, S Bush- 
mills, Ireland, a t sixty ; . He 
is a miller, and is tl Zg mew here 
in the West. His sister dead, and her 
daughter would like to hear from him, Any 

assistance in finding him will be thankfully 
received. M. E., care of this magazine. 


COUTURIER, ALFRED [E., or TAY 
December 1918 he was at ITalifa 
Scotia, and has been seen since that 
Montreal, Canada. Any news seumanihian 

will be gratefully appreciated by Miss 
funrerR, care ot [, Paradis, Levis, Quebec, 
Canada. 


A ILLER, MRS, ANNA L., who 

at 150 Lexington Avenue, New York City, 

and BB. ah to go West. She has relatives 

in Chester and Norristown, Pen ivania. She 

is asked to write to EVELYN York, care of this 
magazine. 


“LOR.—In 


ax 


used to live 


Wax NTED—Information of tl r lative 3; of 

WILLIAM ERNEST BUC ‘KMASTEL who 
was separated from his family when about two 
years old, and was adopted by a Mr. Cross, who 
lived at Conquerall Mills, Nova Scotia. Mr. 
Buckmaster is now about twenty-one years of 
ge. father’s name is Charles. Te had a 
brother Arthur, and two sisters, named Hazel 
and Dorothy. They were last heard ot win 
Spencer, Massachuscits, about eight 5 r 20. 
Send any information about them to Wis TAM as 
BUCKMASTER, care of Ernest Weave, General 
Delivery, Dartmouth, Nova Scotian 


CAN any le gil me informati thout my 
parents? According to th ludy who 
tht me up, { ow al t \ nty-nine 
of \ and i! 

was adopt 

Madison, w 

the time, 

whose nam¢é 

chester, or 

is stil alive 

address MI 

zine, 


GORN, VIL KELNO, my brother, born 

Apri . inet in Oden nmark, He 

a) South Ainerica between 1890-85 

ably to Bueno \yi He married and had 

two children. Asc cS LIANSEN, of San 

Francisco, and N§ Chicago, 

the sons of anis} " hirty-four «and 
thirty-seven ‘ ld ) vely Ans 
knows the } vat S th, . 


nrob- 
pre 


Mic higa nD. 


ScLLi AN 
: heard from 
8 about six f 
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who was last heard from 
1918, when a card was 
received stating that he had arrived safely over- 
He was at C —, Devens with the 
Artillery, and later at Camp MeaArthur, 
Texas, with Battery B, Twentieth Field / 
ler Any information of him will be gratefuily 
received by H. R. CreiGHrTon, General Delivery, 
Station A, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


SIMs, ELMER ELDRIDGE.—His mother is 
very much worried about him, and thinks he 
may have joined the army or navy. tie may 
have taken the name of Gedney, is sixteen 
years old, has dark-brown hair and cyes, a dark 
complexion, and a mole on one cheek. If any 
one who knows him will ask him to write to his 
mother, they will do a great kindness. His anx 
ious sister, JEWEL CALVIN, Aurora, Missouri. 


EUTCHMAN, CHARLES.—Will you please 

write to friend whom you have not seen 

for twenty years, and who would be more fiarn 

happy to see you again? J. L., care of this 
magazine. 


HAWKIN 8. CLAIRE NETTY and ORADt AE, 
my half sister and brother, who were Is 

seen when they were put into a home at 
alls, Minnesota. Claire is now about sev 
years old, and brothe out eleven, Any 

of them will be gratefully received by Ci 
VANDERWORKER, 1500 Ritner Street, South Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


WOLFE, HARRY.—He was heard 
Littlestown, Pennsylvania Ohio I 
one who knows where he is will wr 
their kindness will be greativy appr a 
W. Fitz, 150 West North Street, Waynes! 
Pennsylvania. 
} OBINSON, SLATER, who left Stamford. 
York, over forty-tive ar H 
known to have live 
lost an arm. 


AILEY, ROBER'I 
in July or August, 


LYON, Stamford, 


ROBERT 1 
ago, and has 
two years. i 
much distressed 
rateful for any inforn 
to tind him. Mrs. 
indiana, 


BECKIN sHAM, BESSIE. 
of in New York City 
years ago, fler on woul 
hear from her Plea 
BECKINGHAM, Chalk 


ae tie: ADOLPH.—He 

ars ago, and when la 

ar Bluff, Butler Count 

y-seven years old, five 

ght, and of stocky 

ious to find him, and 
lation. JOHN BLIND, 
ster, New Yor 


MY, - EPHRAIM 
ve, England 
ti\ 
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MCLLEN, JOHN and MICHABL.—Abeut CHAMBERS, JOHN (PATSY), who was = 
forty-five years ago two b named John heard from at Bretton Woods. 
and Michael Mullen, were sent from an erphan- relatives in Charlestown, Massachusetts, If any 
age in Dublin, Ireland, to Canada. They were ene knows his address please send it te Luwig 
bern in Cliften, County Gaiway, Ireland. The W. R&ILLY, Missing Department, 

last beard of them, forty years ago, wi that 

John was workiog he dector. Their ster is ALEY 

looking for them and hop & to set news of them months ago and has not been heard 

the kind reade of this magazine, whe rer ow — ard of 

to find their lest since, His mother is a widow. and is very 

_B. Mi LLEN WHALEN, 89 Carroll i. = ged ow R grateful to any one 

pivest. doarhkeepele, New York. z will help to Xn@ him, for his mother would 

be happy to have him with her new, Any 

information will be thankfully received. Mar. 

NEWTON, GEORGH.—He left home in 1897, GARRT Dany, 424 Waterloo Street, London 

and when last heard of was somewhere in Ontarie, Canada. . 
New York State. He is about six feet twe — 

tall, with light-brown hair and small eyes, an "AT 

is very bald. His sister is tryi to find hima. Fetgnt 

LILLIAN N&WTON, care of this magazine. 


THOMAS.—Re _ieft home some 


DS desire to cemmunicate with Doc. 
W. F. CRAMP, who was last heard 
from _ Tul Oklahoma, in 1910 Any one 
knowing his present address wili greatly eblige 
ICHARDS, ARTHUR K.—In 1916 he reomed by sending it to Mrs. W. Kasper, 902 Evans 
at West Eighty-seventh Street, New York Avenue, Kvansville, Indiana. 
City, and was in heat f as company clerk, 
Co. M, Se 1d Pioncer Infantry, artansburg, - - se - 
lll ad Lanter page Scisah. af the ale T WAS born in 1884 in Jersey City, and was 
Verthland, would lil car from him. I. H., deserted at the age of ~~ T was kept 
care of this magazine. for a while at Staten Island and was _ sent 
frem there to the family of Levi Lampman in 
: : dh cap 1887. Mrs. Lampman died in 
HENRY, nicknamed “TURKEY.” then sent to a Mrs. Witl. 
don thi . 8. S: New Jersey, and te a Mrs. Davis, and afterward y orked f 
revenue tter sham, about 1907. Docter : Mrs. Burdick, until 1963 I 
iast heard of he \ Austra very anxious to -find out something abeut my 
“about to sail ) brit furmbta Any parents. My father's surname was WOOSTER, 
whe knoy where he j Ww ill do a kind- and this is all I know If any 
by communi i wit! 3 sister /LIAN this can help me to find my 1 
» Waverly, 4 husetts. be very grateful. A@NES Woo 
magazine, 
;{L RAKOWBROWITZ, "ANNY.—She was_ 1: 
vl scet roath ii a Way tr iw = pe , BERTRAM, PEGGY.—Please send your address 
ered ans t n stl a broad iv, New | ice wan 
City. Ae ond aoe dee eee bee te G. D. H., this magazine 
When she disappea she wore a blue suit. 
information | ‘ eciated by P. W. O., Sv “AERLANI ARTHU Rand EVAMBR. who 
are ef this mag: ; were lasi hi arc f ir yma, Wiscensia, in 
1902, and are suppes I d from 
V ANHORN weuld like to & a une of my there, either to the Dakotas Florida. A 
father's 1 His fatber, ' . relative is very anxious to h a them 
frem RBimira to low - . after ti er and will be glad of any 1 at them 
Sneha Soe aerate , ROLAND SUTHERLAND, care of t magazine. 
informa 
family will WILLIAMS. MARY.—Twent ven years ago 
TANHORN, Wewa- > worked as honsekeepe ‘ Neppehan 
for a Mrs. Wallag¢e. principal @ 
Wew Yerk se! i 
railroad man. He left the second 
i 4s Po oe I have never seen 
i i wis going to . . r 
urs eld. of that time. She is my 
; make me very happy to find 
can give me infermation that 
meeting her again, I shall i 
fer their kindness Mrs. Lo 
Union Street, Ridgefield Park, 


ed about you 


| ott Your father 
~ we 
MURPHY, Same as ever, Vléeask 
achusetts. 
RIPP, FRED C.—He is 
eral years old, is nearly six feet i 
and was and eyes, and weighs ahbeut « 
’ ninety pounds He was in 
Chester, New York, in 199 
have gen to ‘hi F 
chiller bik 
him will be 
magazine. 


POWEL L, JAMES @ ir s now about 
fifty-four years of age 1 am 3 SOR aud 
am arxieusly secking ne : i Was 
in Brooklyn 
fter my birt 
Werkimer 
ith hai tit x ’ A heard ince hi in 
\ ghed ou vn rnd junds, ployed at Math 
Any one who k ; WwW ‘ 1 ¥ ‘ If any ene can giv me 
laver by comm th Day of : fatber they will earn my decp 
magazine, R. Power.., care of this magazine 
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‘ RIVERS, JOSE PH.jHe was last seen on 

November 3, 1919. He is about twenty- 
eight years old, tive feet eight inches in height, 
and weighs about one hundred and sixty- -five 
pounds. He has chestnut hair, brown eyes and 
light complexion. Any one who knews where 
he is now will do a great kindness by writing 
to his wife, Mrs. MAry RiveRS, 35 Brook Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


ATTENTION. —Until I was four years old I 
lived with a family named Magees, at Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. ‘Then I was placed in St. 
Paul's Orphans’ 1 yme, Pittsburgh, under the 
name of Ellen zabeth, or Margaret Ellen 
Marks. The recoré , of the home show that my 
father’s name was JAMES ARNOLD, and that 
he is believed to be living somewhere in the 
West, The Magees know my family history, 
but for some reason unknewn to me, they will 
not tell me anything. If any one can help me 
to learn something of my parents or relatives, 
their kindness will be thankfully appreciated. 
ELLA Burns, care of this magazine. 
No ne ere MRS BERTHA, who was last 
eard of in Albany, New York, in 1914-15. 
Your sister, QUINDELLA, would like to hear 
from you. Mrs. P. Ricnarpson, 400 West 
Twenty-third Street, Lorain, Ohio 


ELMER 'T.—He is about five feet 

eleven inches tall, of medium weight, with 
black hair, turning gray, and hazel eyes, He 
is a carpenter. His two children, Ruth Lulu 
Geraldine, ten y and Elmer Joel, twelve 
years old, ar i im. Ile was last heard of 

Youngstown hi in 1919. An old friend 
desires to beat f him, and asks him to send 
his addres RIEND,”’ care of this magazine. 


‘OSTER, 


Your brother would like 
from the three in 
been lost. FRANK- 
Delivery, Detroit, 


“ay ETHEL. 
to hear from you, also 

. Whose addre have 

‘, COLLADAY, General 
Michigan. 


Tega PERCY, who 


States Army during the 
War as a private in Company I, Fourth Infantry, 
and served i he Philippine Islands in 1898-99. 
His address ! 1 by an old friend who is 
very anxious to ¢ ich with him. LzEo 
MANLey, Rou . Lake View, Michigan. 


WAGNER, 

at T. Eaton e in 
whose 1; known : ess was 37 
cent, Toronto. er ther 


served in the United 
Spanish-American 


MALREL, who had been employed 
Toronto, Canada, and 
Wilton Cres 
and sister are very 
Her father is quite 
1¢ is earnestly requested 

r ANNA WacNeErR, 806 Nine- 
Pp cea N. E., Canten, Ohio, care of G. 
‘oorman. 


\ LL nv one who 
MMA KING 
SANDERS. or TOM SA 
ast time I heard from th 
they wer t a 
\labama. <Any assists » in 
grate 1 ) 


knows the present address 
\NNON, MRS. MAMIE 
i notify >? The 

i - 1912, 

near Birming- 
finding them 
* KIN- 


last heard 
on July 4, 
rer telling her 
He is about 
le eyes and 
tting very 
ain Any 
i informa- 
enoug to i 
jing gratitude, 
he will 
ANE I 


ingt on 
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TACY, CHARLES.—He is forty-seven years 
old, about five feet eight inches in height, 
and has brown eyes. He bas no lower front 
teeth, and most of his upper teeth are gold. 
He is an honorably discharged soldier. If he 
sees this he is asked to write to M. ALLEN, care 
of this magazine, 


"TAMPAKES GEORGIA, 
perior, Wisconsin, 
hear from you. V. 


last heard of in Su- 
A friend would like to 
, care of this magazine. 


HAYES, FRANK F.—He is forty-eight years 
old, five feet eight inches tall, and weighs 
one hundred and eighty pounds. He has black 
hair and dark brown eyes. He left his home 
twelve years ago. He onee lived in Norwalk, 
Connecticut, Any one having information con- 
cerning this man please communicate’ with 
WILLIAM E, Burton, Box 634, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut. 


heard of in Connecticut. 
hear from you and have lost 
Please write to ALmx., care of 


Coons, JOR. 
wish to 

your address, 

this magazine. 


CL ARK, VINCENT.—He is twenty-one years 
old and is the brother of Dave, James, 
John, Anna, and Etta. He is asked to write to 
his sister ANNA, who has not seen him for many 
years, at 767 Michigan Avenue, Buffalo, New 
York. 
ERTELL, JACK.—Write to 
He has something to tell you. 
FripDaAy, 145 Broad Street, Albany, 


your old friend. 
BERNARD 
New York. 


YASSELS, SAM D., who left 

twenty years ago and was last heard of 

in Oklahoma. [Ile formerly lived in Toronto, 

Canada. His brother WILLIAM will be grateful 

for any assistance in finding him. Please write 
care of this magazine. 


ACG iUSTONA, 
New Jersey, in 
seen since that time. 
five years old, and is a 
badoes, West Indies. Any information will be 
gratefully received, Please write to his wife, 
Mrs. FLORENCH CRAIG AUGUSTONA, 263 Klein- 
hans Avenue, South Easton, Pennsylvania, 


Chicago about 


CHARLES, who lived in Trenton, 
1915, and has not been 
He is a bricklayer, forty- 
negro native of Bar- 


OHNSTONE, 
- your 
magazine, 


CARNEY, HUGIL—He 
“~ and has blue eyes 
home three years ago 
or heard from by his 
formation that will ! to 
xratefully appt ated by his 
ALICE KANB, 683 Lakeview 
sachusetts. 


send 
this 


DELLA 


address to «. EF. E,, 


KEITH.—Please 


care of 


is twenty-one years old 
and dark hair. He left 
and has not been seen 
relatives since. Any in- 
find him will he 
only sister, Mrs. 
Avenue, Lowell, Mas 


SUWALSKI, STANLEY.—He is 

eight years old, five feet five inches tall, 
of fair complexion, and has lost his right arm. 
Ile left Stamford out seven years ago and 
nothing has been heard of since, Any 
one who knows his pres address, or has 
any information about him whatseever, dead 
or alive, please communicate with his brother 

VK, ¢ are of this magazine. 


Tn ALYNOR, 
h 


: about twenty- 


PATRICK, who has aot been heard 
of by his far for over twenty years, 
and his children, for a long time, believed 
to be dead bern in County Arms: 
and, and married in New 
‘atherin Mct¢ in, in 1895. Ile i 
year id, hort, with small > 
thick lips, an ised wear a mustach Fi 
learn what has hecome 
thankful for any informa 
['RAINOR, care of this 


on i 
of him, and will be 
tion OWEN PATRICK 
magazine. 
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OWNSEND, C. 
complexion, and stutters. 
Texas, in 1917, and went to 
He worked for the M. K, & T. Railroad, in 1918, 
i twenty- one years old, and is thought to 
oma now. Any one who oom him 

it favor by forwarding his address 

. TuGraM, 2612 Naomi Avenue, Los 

alifornia. 


L.—He is tall, has a brown 
He left Houston, 
Parsons, Kansas. 


DY, BOB and ERO. 
Seleveey, Los 


Write to me, General 
Oo 


Angeles. ie 


ARTHUR OSCAR.—He is twenty- 

oid, has brown hair and blue 
eye i five feet five inehes in 1 ht, and 
wei 3 about one hundred and thirty pounds. 
He le his home on October 10, 1 . and has 
not been heard of since. Any ‘ws of him 
will be gladly received by his wife, s. ALMA 
by 164 Walnut Street, Watertown, Mas- 


DETEI 
i : 


my mother, and 

ther, MR LIL- 
J. MATHEWS, 

I hope they will 


whei the y are, 


and will kind a ‘attentio 


June, 1917, 
would like to 
Write to m 


MARGARET. 


riity- 
sylvania 
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RICHARDS, or RITZERT, CHRISTOPHE 

a letter written by him thirty. 

years ago he said he was going to San Frane 

and that he was doing paper hanging 

painting. He was last heard of in Dick 
California, at the time of the earthquake, Als 
three sisters, Sophia, Louisa, and Mary Amp 
would like to hear from him, or to re ve any 
formation concerning him, Epwarp Murpay, 
North Diamond Street, Mansfield, Obio, : 


sSTER ¥E.—In August, 
he lived at 111 South Sixth Street, Victor, 
Colorado. An old friend is anxious to hear 
from him, and will greatly appreciate any assist. 
ance that may lead to his communicating with 
him. Please write to Arrnur H. BLINDT, 3258 
Monserrat Avenue, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


ANY INFORMATION | regarding 
“ abouts of FREDERICK MEIST 

brother GODFREY, who came to 

from Switzerland on the S. S. Normandy, in 
May, 1885, will be greatly ippré ciated, Please 
write to M. L. 1022 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


B*! <ER, DONALD. » left home on Decem- 
ber 26. 1917, and some months later was 
beard of in Mi ot ile is nineteen years 
has 1 yes, brown hair and a light 

aE out five feet eight inches 
known a Geo Baker, 
zarding him will be very 

i oa by his sister. Miss Cree 
Clinton Street, Carthage, New 
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is country 
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“The proudest moment of 
our lives had come!” 


“We sat before the fireplace, Mary and I, with Betty perched on the arm of the big chair. 


it was our first evening in our own 
yet a smile was on her lips. 


“Five years before we had started bravely out together. | l 
I had left school in the grades to go to work and my all too thin pay 


that two cannot live as cheaply as one. 


ome! There were two glistening tears in Mary’s eyes, 
I knew what she was thinking. 


The first month had taught us the old, old lesson 


envelope was a weekly reminder of my lack of training. In a year Betty came—three mouths to feed now. 
Meanwhile living costs were soaring. Only my salary and I were standing still. 
“Then one night Mary cameto me. ‘Jim,’ she said, ‘Wh, don’t you go to school again—right here at home? 


You can put in an hour or twoafter supper each night 
while Isew. Learn to do some one thing. You'll make 
good--I know you will.’ 


I 


gn ere gy Bd. sceeteern yp papdinenryeg 
i | 


“Well, we talked it over and that very night I wrote to 


Scranton. A few days later I had taken up a course in 
the work I was in. It was surprising how rapidly the 
mysteries of our business became clear to me—took on 
anew fascination. In alittle while an opening came. 
Iwas ready for it and was promoted—with an increase. 
Then I was advanced again. There was money enough 
to even lay a little aside. So it went. 


“And now the fondest dream of all has cometrve. We 
have a real home of our own with the little comforts and 
luxuries Mary had always longed for, a little place, as 
she says, that ‘Betty can be proud to grow up in.’ 

“ appt . . . 

Tlook back now in pity at those first blind stumbling 
years. Each evening alter supper the doors of oppor- 
tunity had swung wide and I had passed them by. How 
gtateful I am that Mary helped me to see that night the 
@lden hours that lay within.” 

In city, town ani country all over America there are men 
_ happy families and prosperous homes because they let the 

rnational Correspondence Schools come to them in the hours 
after supper and prepare them for bigger work at bett r pay. 
More than two mill on men and women in the last 28 years have 
advanced themselves through spare time study with the I. C. S. 
rer one hundre i thousand right now are turning their evenings 
profit. Hundreds are starting every day. 

You, too, can have the position you want inthe work you like 
- You can have a salary that will give your family the kind 

apome, the « nforts, the little luxuries that you would like 

io have. es, you can! No matter what your age, your 
eupation, or your means—you can do it! " — 

All we ask the chance to prove it. That’s fair, isn’tit? Then 
mark and n ulthis coupon. There’s no oblization and not a 
Se o- a, utit may be the most important step you ever 


NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX3025-B, SCRANTON, PA 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


City. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting and Railways 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MEOHUANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 

Gas Engine Operating 
OIVIL ENGINEFK 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 

Mathematics 


Name 
Present 
Occupation 
Street 

and No, _ 


Internationas Corr 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
indow Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartoonin 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Private Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 
= Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Public Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
[GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 
Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
_)Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Anto Repairing 


AGRICULTURE [5 Freneh 





Canadians may send thia coupon to 
Schools, Montreal, Canada 


Navigation }s Spanish 


() Poultry Raising Italiaa 


—_State__. . - 
7-26-68 





They Satisfy 


No smoke is so good 
as a combination of 
fine Turkish and 
Domestic tobaccos 
rightly chosen 
when these tobaccos 
are blended in the 
exclusive Chester- 
field way. 


Kiyo toniigess Ibaons 








Ter nice 
BYATO F 


~ And the blend can't be copies 
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